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It is said that at Monte Carlo there isa 


Send the eat # 
lottery suicide for every day of the gambling 
to Africa. season. The deadly fascination of this 


paradise of high play is felt in every part of Eu- 
rope, and even in America. Wealth is drawn 
thither from the uttermost parts of the earth, and 
sacrificed, along with character and good name, 
and, too often, with life itself; for the benefit of a 
shrewd, fattening herd of private speculators. The 
concessions that render gambling the lawful and 
ofticial program at Monte Carlo have about twenty 
years more to run. The proprietors, meanwhile, 
are netting several millions of dollars a year in div- 
idends. When the end comes at Monte Carlo it is 
understood that the scene will simply be shifted 
across the Mediterranean to Algiers, where an en- 
terprising Connecticut company has already secured 
the needed charters and concessions, and where, a 
quarter-century hence, they will open a new gam- 
blers’ paradise, more alluring and magnificent than 
any yet known. The slave-trade has been scourged 
out of the rest of the world and compelled to confine 
itself to the Dark Continent. It would be well if 
publicly-chartered gambling and some other accursed 
institutions that disgrace Europe and America might 
be driven to Africa for a final fighting-ground. 
Public sanitation is making such headway that 
it has become practically possible to exclude from 
America and Europe certain horrible forms of 
disease that work ravages in parts of Africa and 
Asia. In like manner we may be selfish enough 
to wish that certain forms of moral disease might 
also be forced outside our quarantine lines. We 
might well wish that the Louisiana lottery company 
would join the Connecticut exploiters of roulette 
and the Monte Carlo system and retire to North 
Africa. From the days when New England profited 
most by her rum exports and her participation in 
the slave-trade down to these days, when New Eng- 
land men are proposing to re-establish Monte Carlo 
in Algiers, the United States has been responsible 
for no public evil of a more subtly demoralizing 
nature than the Louisiana State Lottery. 





The pending campaign in Louisiana, 
desperate as it is, must not be regarded 
as a merely local affair. It concerns 
every State and Territory in the Union. The Loui- 
siana State Lottery is a national institution, in the 
sense that it prosecutes its business in every nook 
and corner of the land. It is alleged that ninety- 
seven per cent. of its receipts come from outside the 
State in which it is domiciled. At least it is an 
undisputed fact that more than ninety per cent. of 
all that it receives from the sale of tickets for its 
monthly and semi-annual drawings is money be- 
guiled from the people of other States. The lottery 
men themselves are urging this consideration upon 
the people of Louisiana as an argument in favor of 
the perpetuation of a concern that brings so much 
money into the State. The annual receipts of the 
company are variously stated at from $40,000,000 to 
$50,000,000. Somowhat more than one-half of this 
sum accrues from the great monthly and semi- 
annual drawings, and the rest comes from the daily 
drawings. About half of what is received is dis- 
tributed in prizes to the holders of winning tickets. 
Thus, if a great syndicate of investors should be 
formed to buy up all the tickets that are issued in 
a given year, in order to monopolize all the bene- 
fits, the balance sheet at the end of the period 
would show that for more than $40,000,000 invested 
only $20,000,000 had been received back. When the 
thing is looked at in this way, the gigantic nature 
of the swindle is obvious enough. But most of the 
money is taken from the wages of comparatively 
poor and ignorant people. The colored people of the 
South are inveterate purchasers of lottery tickets, 
and the working classes throughout the land are the 
principal victims. The-company is accused of sys- 
tematic cheating in its treatment of its patrons; but 
this aspect of the question is incidental and wholly 
immaterial. The wrong and demoralizing thing is 
the lottery itself. Even if it distributed all of the. 


The Issue 
National, 
Not Local. 


money except a small percentage for expenses, it 
would still be a nefarious institution that ought to 
be outlawed. 


Its terrible power, however, lies in 
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the fact that its proprietors are making something 
like $20,000,000 a year in profits, the bulk of which 
sum for a series of years they could well afford to 
spénd in corrupting voters and legislatures, buying 
up the press, and hushing the protests of moral and 
religious teachers by their heavy donations to all 
sorts of philanthropic and ecclesiastical: objects. 


The The constitution of nearly every State in 
North Dakota the Union prohibits the legislature from 
Episode. over chartering or licensing a lottery. 
New states in framing constitutions, and old ones 
in revising their organic law, have come to insert 
anti-lottery clauses as a matter of course. North 
Dakota, in adopting a new constitution two years 
ago, was an exception to the rule. The matter was 
not discussed. Everybody seems to have supposed that 
the clause was there. It was not intentionally omitted 
by the convention that drafted the instrument. 
Its absence never reached the public conscious 
ness until in the early months of 1890, without 
previous warning, a bill was introduced in both 
houses of the North Dakota legislature to charter a 
great lottery company for a long term of years, in 
consideration of a large sum of money to be paid 
annually into the State treasury. And it at once 
appeared that a clear majority in both houses had 
been secured for the measure. But for the incor- 
ruptibility of the Governor, who held the veto power, 
and of a minority in one of the houses that gained 








recruits enough to prevent the passage of the bill 
over the Governor’s veto by the necessary two-thirds 
majority, the attempt would have succeeded. The 
people of the North-west were almost as rudely sur- 
prised and shocked by the bold attempt as if it had 
been seriously proposed to legalize human slavery 
or to introduce polygamy. It appeared that the 
omission of the clause from the constitution had 
been part of a deep-laid plot. The whole scheme 
had been undertaken by agents of the Louisiana 
Lottery Company, with a large corruption fund, and 
with the connivance or active aid of certain prom- 
inent Dakota politicians and subsidized newspapers. 
So complete, for a time, seemed the capture of 
North Dakota, and so wide-spread seemed the de- 
moralization of the politicians and the press, that 
friends of public morality throughout the Northwest 
were almost in despair. The defeat of the ugly con- 
spiracy was by a fearfully narrow margin. 


The The reason why the Louisiana million- 
Situation in aire gamblers attempted to capture North 
Louisiana. 1akota is easily explained. The term of 
their charter in Louisiana was to expire at the end 
of 1894, They had solemnly agreed not to seek a re- 
charter. In 1879 they had concurred, as the price 
of immunity up to 1895, in the adoption of a clause 
in the revised constitution of the State, forbidding 
all lotteries after the beginning of 1895. They were 
looking around for a new resting-place from which 
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to continue their work of wholesale plundering. To 
be sure, they had not at all despaired of breaking 
down the Louisiana constitution and securing a re- 
newal of their charter; but they wished to make 
themselves perfectly safe by establishing a branch 
elsewhere that might, if necessary, be made the 
main institution. Their failure in Dakota, while 
it-turned their attention to the states of northern 
Mexico, strengthened their determination to hold 
Louisiana. They have bought up the Legislature 
with perfect ease, and have persuaded it to pass a 
bill amending the constitution by granting the 
Louisiana State Lottery Company an extension of 
charter until the year 1920, in consideration of the 
payment by the company into the State treasury of 
$31,500,000, in annual instalments of $1,250,000. 
Governor Nicholls vetoed the bill, but it was passed 
over his head. The matter must now come to.a 
vote of the people; and the April election will de- 
cide it. The lottery forces seem overwhelmingly 
strong, and nothing short of a great uprising of the 
American people can avert the impending calamity. 


Prompt Let not the men of the North take unc- 
p : : 
Assistance tion to their souls and say that they are 
Wanted. more virtuous than their Louisiana 
brethren, and are absolved from responsibility. It 
was Northern adventurers and gamblers who, in the 
chaotic reconstruction period, in the year 1868, 
created the existing Lottery. Northern money has 
poured into its coffers. But for the accidental ex- 
istence of constitutional clauses which afford protec- 
tion, there is more than one Northern State whose 
virtue might easily fail under an attack like the one 
made upon Dakota. It is not strange that Louisiana 
is so deeply in the toils. The colored half of the 
population is very largely controlled by the lottery 
interest, and the press and most of the influential 
elements of New Orleans are implicated. Governor 
Nicholls, Gen. George D. Johnson, Colonel Vincent, 
and their fellow-members of the Anti-Lottery League 
in Louisiana are fighting, with a pluck and spirit 
that were never surpassed anywhere, against fright- 
ful odds. They are appealing to the North for moral 
and financial aid. They have as good a right to ask 
and expect money from New York, Boston, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and everywhere else in the country, as from 
New Orleans. This Lottery is a national evil. The 
nation is responsible to no small degree for its ex- 
istence, and will be still more deeply responsible for 
its perpetuation. Money is not wanted for corrupt 
purposes, but for the legitimate work of disseminat- 
ing anti-lottery literature and organizing the most 
effective crusade that is possible. Not a day should 
be lost by the men and women of any community 
who realize that it is their plain business to help in 
this crisis that involves national honor and morality. 


An irresistible majority of the members 
Question of of the present Congress are in favor of a 
ai simple, unconditional return by the 


United States to its old-time policy of free-silver 
coinage. 


If, then, no such action shall be taken, 
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Congress will deserve credit for extraordinary self- 
control. The leaders of opinion in the Democratic 
party have concluded, from a study of the November 
elections, that tariff reform must be made the prin- 
cipal plank in the Democratic program this year, 
and that Mr.Cleveland must be supported on that 
plank. Mr. Cleveland and many of the eastern and 
northern Democrats are committed to the anti-silver 
side. It is held, therefore, that to press the silver 
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HON. CHARLES J. FOSTER, al 
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question now would be divisive, and would render 
probable the defeat of the Democratic party in the 
autumnal elections. It is from very pronounced 
friends of free silver that the counsel has gone forth 
to postpone the coinage question for the sake of 
party harmony. While many western Republicans 
are for free silver, the Republican party as a whole 
is in favor of a conservative monetary policy and 
an “honest dollar.” Naturally, the Republicans 
would not dislike, from the party stand-point, to see 
a free-silver bill pushed through Congress by the 
Democrats and vetoed by the President. Mean- 
while, the administration stands quite loyally by 
the silver-purchase enactment of the last Congress. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Foster, declares 
himself of opinion that the new silver policy was of 
great benefit to the country last year when the Lon- 
don stringency led to the withdrawal of $72,000,000 
of gold from America. Under this policy the Gov- 
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ernment is obliged to buy 4,500,000 ounces of silver 
monthly at current rates, and it pays for the bullion 
in Treasury notes of full legal-tender character. Up 
to November the Government had bought nearly 66, - 
600, 000 ounces, at an average price of $1.03 per ounce, 
the prices paid having ranged from 96 cents an ounce 
up to $1.21. Experience in the working of the pres- 
ent law convinces Mr. Foster that free coinage in the 
absence of an international agreement would bring 
so much foreign silver here as to prevent silver from 
rising to parity with gold, and therefore to degrade 
us in practice to a monometallic silver basis. 
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ner All parties concerned are to be congrat- 
Diplomatic ulated upon the agreement to submit the 
airs: Behring Sea questions to arbitration. 
Great interest must centre in the conference be- 
tween our Government and representatives of the 
Canadian administration with reference to a reci- 
procity trade arrangement. A satisfactory reciproc- 
ity treaty with Mexico seems to be practically as- 
sured. The difficulty with Chili bids fair to havea 
solution honorable to both countries. After all the 
floods of abuse heaped on Minister Egan upon gen- 
eral principles, every report that has the ear-marks 
of truth upon it seems to confirm the opinion that 
Mr. Egan has conducted himself with remarkable 
discretion and propriety throughout all the Chilian 





troubles. Nothing more is heard of the Italian dis- 
pute. Our Department of State is dealing with its 
various items of business in a way that merits pub- 
lic confidence. Not only is Mr. Blaine showing 
himself highly qualified for the portfolio of foreign 
affairs, but the President also is obviously expert to 
an unusual degree in matters of an international 
character. The assistant secretary, Mr. Wharton, 
is a recognized authority in international law and 
diplomatic usage, and his presence in the department 
has been of great advantage in the numerous delicate 
and difficult tasks that have presented themselves. 


The President Harrison’s third annual message 
President's to Congress is asimple, comprehensive, 
Message. ond faithful presentation of the chief 
questions of present national concern. It may be 
regarded as partisan only in the sense that it is a 
review of the labors of a Republican Congress and a 
Republican administration by a Republican chief 
executive. No attempt is made in it to empha- 
size unduly the importance of the work accom- 
plished or undertaken by the party in power. It 
is remarkably free from any apparent endeavor to 
create the issue in the approaching presidential cam- 
paign—a temptation which has not always been 
successfully resisted in third annual messages. Not 
simply the one, two, or three administrative depart- 
ments, the workings of which could be turned to 
the best political account, are selected, but the opera- 
tions of all have been thoroughly examined and are 
plainly set forth without distinction. This much is 
to be said of the message, whatever one’s opinion 
may be of the Harrison administration itself. 


The Work Lhe work of the State Department during 
of the the last year has, it would appear from 
Departments. yo<ults announced in the message, been 
conducted with efficiency. Reciprocal trade arrange- 
ments have been concluded with Brazil, with San 
Domingo, and with Spain for its possessions in the 
West Indies, and similar negotiations with other 
countries have been advanced ; an agreement to sub- 
mit the Behring Sea question to arbitration has 
been finally reached, and Germany, Denmark, Italy, 
Austria and France have been effectively urged to 
open their ports to inspected American pork. 
President Harrison’s reference to the Valpa- 
raiso affair in which American sailors were ma- 
liciously attacked, one killed anda number severely 
wounded, is firm and dignified. If a satisfactory 
response is not soon made to the note by which the 
attention of Chili was called to this outrage, or fur- 
ther needless delay intervenes, he declares his inten- 
tion to send a special message to Congress asking for 
such action as the circumstances may make neces- 
sary. Dissatisfaction with Mr. Egan as Minister to 
Chili would seem to exist chiefly, if not exclusively, 
within the United States. No official complaint 
from Chili of the conduct of our Minister or of any 
of our naval officers has been received at Washing- 
ton. There is reason to believe, in view of the 
strained relations between the two countries, that 

















had the Chilians cause for complaint, however slight, 
they would not have been slow in officially notify- 
ing us. The embarrassing position in which our 
Government has been placed by its inability to 
guarantee to resident foreigners in this country 
judicial investigations of crimes, as evidenced by 
the New Orleans affair last March, leads the President 
to suggest that offences against the treaty rights of 
foreigners domiciled in the United States should be 
transferred from State to Federal courts. 


The Tarif, Regarding the McKinley Tariff act the 

ae tl President says, “ There is certainly nothing 
Gerrymander.in the condition of trade, foreign or 
domestic, there is certainly nothing in the condition 
of our people of any class, to suggest that the existing 
tariff and revenue legislation bears oppressively upon 
the people or retards the commercial development 
of the nation.” To this indirect endorsement of the 
McKinley measure it might be replied that the 
abundant crops of the last year in the United States, 
together with the short yield of other countries, have 
enabled the country to prosper in spite of the tariff. 
His recommendation, however, regarding both the 
existing tariff and silver measures, that they should 
be given a full trial, isreasonable. A radical change 
in either of these measures at the present time,would 
surely work disaster to the business of the country. 
Certain it is that should the present Congress pass a 
free silver bill it would receive the President’s veto, 
as would also, of course, a new tariff bill. Gerry- 
mandering, now so extensively practised by both the 
great political parties, is denounced as our chief 
national danger. His stand on this question has 
been commended by leading Democratic journals, 
as well as Republican, throughout the country. 
Friends of clean and efficient administration, regard- 
less of party affiliations, will be gratified to know 
that civil service reform, which during the first 
two years of the present administration was greatly 
advanced, has in the last year been extended to the 
Indian Department. 


The The election of Mr. Crisp to the Speaker- 
Speakership ship of the House of Representatives is 

ontest. pretty generally regarded as a triumph 
for the anti free-trade and the free-silver factions of 
the Democratic party, although Mr. Mills’ sup 
porters, who during the contest urged that such 
would be the natural significance of his selection, 
now appear to be deriving some comfort from the 
fact that the Georgian has not publicly declared 
himself upon the silver question, and from the some. 
what vague assurance in his speech of acceptance 
that he would take no step backward on the tariff 
question. -The choice may, it is true, have been 


determined on considerations of relative fitness of 
the candidates for the office, as indeed many hold, 
but the fact that the candidature of Mr. Crisp was 
supported by leaders of the Democracy known to 
favor free coinage and a moderate revision of the 
tariff, and opposed by other leaders of the party 
avowedly for limited coinage and a tariff for revenue 
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only, is not without meaning. As to Mr. Crisp’s 
qualifications for Speaker there can be little doubt. 
He is an able man and a skilled parliamentarian. 


From his London point of view, Mr. 
Stead writes as follows upon the relation 
that the United States bears to the Im- 
perial Federationists’ projects of a tariff union of 
Great Britain and her colonies: “Col. Howard Vin- 
cent, who has just returned from Canada full of the 
idea that we must fight fire with fire, and that 
there is no way of keeping Canada within the Em- 
pire except by a system of differential duties, has 
induced the Conservative Caucus to pass a resolution 
in that sense; but no power on earth will be able, 
or ought to be able, to keep up forever a double 
belt of custom-houses directly across the North Am- 
erican continent. A differential duty might be a 
very good thing if the United States entered the 
new Zollverein, but we can do nothing in that direc- 
tion if the Americans are left outside. And if we 
do nothing it is by no means certain that Washing- 
ton may not be able to outbid us when the question 
comes up as to whether the English-speaking world 
in the Antipodes and South Africa is to regard New 
York or London as its natural capital.” 


Canada's 
Trade 
Position. 





THE LATE DOM PEDRO, EX-EMPEROR OF BRAZIL. 


Brazil has entered upon that stormy path 
of revolution and pronunciamentos so fa- 
miliar to the republics of South America. 
The old Emperor was King Log, no doubt, but he at 
least oppressed no one, interfered with nobody, and 
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was perfectly happy in 
following the pursuits of 
a scientist. While he 
reigned he may not have 
governed ; but the golden 
fillet of the imperial dia- 
dem at least kept the 
huge, ill-compacted con- 
geries of provinces 
known as Brazil within 
one political ring-fence. 
His authority, also, so 
long as it existed, saved 
the Brazilians from dic 
tatorship on the one 
hand and from insurrec- 
tion on the other. All that is now at an end under the 
republic. Marshal Fonseca, following in the evil foot- 
steps of the presidents of the Argentine and of Chili, 
first involved his country in financial difficulties, 
and then endeavored to extricate himself by estab- 
lishing a dictatorship. Instantly Brazil began to 
disintegrate. The province of Rio Grande do Sul 
raised the standard of revolt, the navy joined the 
insurgents, and, after a time, in response to a dep- 
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utation from the fleet, which had shown a dangerous 
readiness to bombard Rio into submission, Fon- 
seca retired. The constitution is restored and order 
is re-established. But that little episode cost Brazil 
more in hard cash than all the imperial trappings 
would have cost till the end of time. And yet one 
would not care to argue seriously for a restoration 
of monarchy. As for Dom Pedro, he had just passed 
his sixty-sixth birthday when, on .the morning of 
December 5, he died at Paris, as the result of a 
fever that had not been thought very dangerous. 


Political Lhere are some confirmed pessimists who 
Progress in question the reality of progress; and Mr. 
England. B)four last month stated in the hearing 
of the students of Glasgow the misgivings with 
which philosophic doubters regard the destinies of 
man. Without attempting to follow Mr. Balfour 
into his lugubrious speculations as to what may be 
a thousand years hence, Englishmen may at least 
take comfort from the fact that there and now prog- 
ress, and progress in the right direction, is unmis- 
takable. It is true that a Conservative government 
is now in office, and has just completed the redis- 
tribution of offices by making Mr. W. L. Jackson 
Chief Secretary of Ireland, Sir John Gorst Secretary 
of the Treasury, and Mr.Curzon Under-Secretary for 
India. That fact in itself is sufficient to darken the 
whole horizon of many good Liberals, who cannot 
conceive that Liberalism can advance unless Lib- 
erals are in Downing Street. But even if we accept 
as the standard by which to measure the progress of 
our time the extent to which the Conservative oc- 
cupants of Downing Street have assimilated them- 
selves to the likeness of their Liberal predecessors, 


there is much to reassure the doubting and give . 


fresh heart to the timid. 


They Are If ten years ago a stalwart English Radi- 
All Radicals cal had been told that in 1891 an admin- 
Now. istration would pass a more Liberal Land 
Bill for Ireland than ever John Bright ventured to 
ask for in his most audacious moments; would es- 
tablish Free Education ; would refer a dispute with 
America to arbitration ; and would devote itself sed- 
ulously to preserving peace in Europe; that on Lord 
Mayor’s Day the prime-minister could declare that 
there is not in the horizon a single speck of a cloud 
which contains within it anything injurious to the 
prospects of peace—he would naturally have assumed 
that the Radical millennium had dawned at last. 
If he had been told further that the annual caucus 
of the party in power would meet at Birmingham 
to demand the establishment of a Labor Minister 
and the encouragement of Labor candidates ; to pass 
with loud cheers by an overwhelming majority a 
motion in favor of Woman’s Suffrage ; and to listen 
to declarations in favor of using the public credit in 
order to increase the number of peasant proprietors 
in Great Britain, he would have had no doubt what- 
ever but that his friends were in office. If, how- 
ever, he needed any further assurance that the Gov- 
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ernment had passed into the hands of the party of 
Cobbett and Bradlaugh and Peter Taylor, he would 
have found it in the fact that the Home Secretary 
was haranguing Lancashire operatives on labor ques- 
tions, and that the Secretary to the Treasury was 
stumping the country in favor of Old-age Pensions 
and of bringing the people back to the land, and 
that at the same time the prime-minister was de- 
claring that free trade in this country was founded 
upon a rock. Suppose that in some beatific vision 
an old Radical had seen all this (say) in 1879, he 
would have been ready to have sung Nune Dimittis, 
with a tranquillity of soul only. ruffled by a passing 
sigh over the dire fate which had so utterly extin- 
guished the Tory party. 


The And yet, although all these things are 
Deformed so, the Radicals of to-day are inclined to 
Transformed. tone any Liberal as a traitor if he vent- 
ures to recognize with gratitude the transformation 
which the spirit of the age has wrought in the Con. 
servative party. This is absurd and unjust, but it 
is doubly absurd and unjust on the part of those 
whose cry is “measures, not men.” The ministerial 
speeches in November were, on the whole, very 
good. Mr. Matthews, who, unfortunately for his 
party, seems to have been allowed to open his 
mouth again after the Government had enjoyed the 
benefit of his prolonged silence for years, talked a 
little nonsense about the “havoc ” that the Newcastle 
program would work in the nation; but for the 
most part the ministerial speeches have been singu- 
larly sane and sensible. As for the National Union 
of Conservative Associations at Birmingham, it was 
in some respects more advanced than the Liberal 
Caucus at Newcastle. As a matter of fact, the only 
questions which divide the parties are Home Rule 
and Disestablishment. On almost every other ques- 
tion the Unionists are as radical as the Liberals, 
and in some points—notably woman’s suffrage— 
much more so, although they rather jibe against 
Irish local government, and approve of a customs 
union for the empire. 


British Ord Salisbury’s speech at the Guildhall 

Foreign on Lord Mayor’s Day was admirable, 

Policy. chiefly because of the clear and unmis- 
takable emphasis with which he said aloud to all 
the world that on the Egyptian question there was 
practically no difference of opinion in England. 
They were in Egypt, and there they should stay 
until they had done the work for which they had 
slaughtered so many of their fellow-men. They 
cannot afford to allow all the carnage of their suc- 
cessive campaigns in the Nile Valley and the Red 
Sea to be converted from justifiable homicide into 
wanton murder, merely because French journalists 
dip their pens in gall and Mr. Labouchere clamors 
for evacuation. They will come out of Egypt when 
they have accomplished the task which they under- 
took to perform. Until then, all the chafing and 
intriguing and menaces of the French only serve to 
root them there the more deeply, and to postpone 
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indefinitely the possibility of their departure. All 
this, and more also, Lord Salisbury said on Lord 
Mayor’s Day with dignity and decision. This was 
excellent, not merely because of its immediate effect 
in Egypt, but because it was a clear and unmistak- 
able proclamation to all the world that Lord Salis-. 
bury has every confidence that Lord Rosebery, when 
he enters office next year, will carry out the foreign 
policy to which the nation is now committed. 


_ It is not so certain that Lord Rosebery 
ee would pursue the same dignified and paci- 
fic policy as Lord Salisbury in the coming 
discussion of the delimitation of the Anglo-Russian 
frontier in the Pamir. There is an evident disposi- 
tion, despite the testimony frankly offered as to the 
friendliness and courtesy of the Russian frontier 
officers by Mr. Littledale, at the Royal Geographical 
Society, to get up a sore between the two empires 
on the question of the Pamirs. The subject is one 
which is eminently calculated to tempt the Russo- 
phile intoa blunder. The Russians have “the upper 
sources of the Oxus” laid down by the English For. 
eign Office as the line of demarcation in these re. 
mote regions, and this gives them that justification 
which the English will ultimately recognize, but 
which the Russophobist persists in ignoring. Eng- 
land is not going to threaten Russia with war be- 
cause she holds to the demarcation laid down in 
1872-8. Lord Salisbury recognizes this. Hence his 
emphatic declaration about the absence of even a 
speck of a cloud on the horizon threatening peace. 
It is to be hoped his successor will be equally sen- 
sible. Penjdeh and Batoum are, however, uncom- 
fortable words to recall on the eve of a change of 
ministry. 
__ For a change of ministry there will be at 
By Elections. the general election beyond all question. 
South Molton settled that finally. Since 
the beginning of the year there have been in Great. 
Britain elections in sixteen constituencies, which 
were contested in 1885, 1886, and 1891. The result. 
shows that the polls have almost exactly approxi- 
mated to the balance of strength registered in 1885. 
On the gross poll in the elections that year the Lib- 
erals had a majority of 3,495 in the sixteen. In 
1886 this was transformed into a minority of 12, 237. 
This year the majority has been almost restored, 
and now it stands at 2,887. Of all the by-elections, 
that at South Molton was the most decisive. In 
1885 the Liberal majority was 2,001. In 1886 this 
was transformed into a Unionist majority of 1,202. 
Last month the by-election gave a Liberal majority 
of 2,901. The rural voter in South Molton, being 
largely under the Methodist or Bible Christian in- 
fluence, voted for the candidate who went for Local 
Option and Disestablishment, with the result that. 
the Unionist cause received a blow from which it 
is still reeling. East Dorset showed a less favorable 
result; but the Unionists themselves recognize in 
the by-elections the handwriting on the wall portend- 
ing doom. 
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MR. J. E. REDMOND. 
Defeated Candidate for Mr. Parnell’s Seat in Parliament. 


South Molton is not the only election 

oll which reassures the Home Rulers. The 
return of Mr. Alderman Flavin for Mr. 

Parnell’s seat by a majority exceeding the combined 
votes of the Parnellite, Mr. Redmond, and the Union- 
ist, showed decisively that the Irish electorate is gov- 
erned by solid common sense. There was a good 
deal of shillalah play before the poll was taken; 
but the issue in Ireland is decided not by black- 
thorns, but by ballots. The horsewhipping of Mr. 
Healy by Mrs. O’Shea’s nephew was a somewhat 
picturesque incident, which will continue to enliven 
Unionist orations for months to come. But it isa 
mere garnishing ; the essence of the situation is not 
in the horsewhip, but in the ballot-box. And Cork 
shows that the Parnellite party is as unsubstantial 
as anangry spook. It haunts the scene of its former 
triumph, but it can no more win elections than a 
ghost can guide a plough. The only chance left to 
the Unionists is to pretend that the result is an in- 
dication of priestly domination. When priests repre- 
sent both the moral law and the dictates of sound 
political expediency they deserve to “dominate,” 
for their “domination” is but the categorical im- 
perative of the conscience and the reason, and that 
of course is the real reason why the Irish hierarchy 
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are at this moment practically and deservedly su- 
preme in Ireland. 


It would be well if England’s spiritual 
pastors were to take a leaf from the book 
of the Irish Catholic hierarchy. If her 
bishops had been as faithful as the Archbishops 
Walsh and Croke, England would not this day be 
scandalized by the impudent candidature of Sir 
Charles Dilke in the Forest of Dean, or the not less 
offensive intrigues which are going on in trades 
councils to foist this tainted co-respondent upon the 
Labor party as their Heaven-sent leader. Heaven 
help the Labor party if it is befooled into acquies- 
cing in such intrigues! Its destination in that case 
would, as Carlyle would have phrased it, indeed be 
otherwhere. 


Morals in 
Politics. 





English Last month most of the great English 
School towns, from London to Gateshead, re- 
Elections. lected their school boards. So far as 
can be seen at present, they leave the status quo 
pretty much as it was before. The old feud be- 
tween unsectarians and denominationalists remains 
unhealed, and neither party has gained ground. 
One may have won a seat here, only to lose it else- 
where. Women seem to be elected in much the 
same sparing proportion as heretofore. Mrs. Besant 
and Mrs. Ashton Dilke—now Mrs. Russell—did not 
offer themselves for re-election in London. Women 
candidates seem to have met with a fair measure of 
success, but nowhere has it been attempted to return 
a school board composed of equal numbers of men 
and women. The much-dreaded dominance of the 
fair sex, which haunts the imagination of some 
men, seems a long way off. The one exception to 
the rule of the statw quo is supplied by the London 
elections. The advocates of reaction, as opposed to 
the advocates of progress, returned stronger from 
the polls than they have been since the school board 
was created. Thirty-two to twenty-two is a work- 
ing majority which will probably do a good deal of 
practical mischief within a certain limited area. 
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The dupes at Paris who persisted in de- 
luding themselves with the notion that 
the Czar has committed himself to the 
support of France against her enemies in Europe 
have been sorely disquieted last month by declara- 
tions of M.de Giers. After leaving Italy, the Rus- 
sian Foreign Minister came to Paris, and from Paris 
he went to Berlin; and wherever he went he spoke 
the plain common sense which he was ordered to 
speak by his imperial master. What he said every- 
where was the same, namely, that the Czar wanted 
peace, and meant to have it; that the rapproche- 
ment with France was. desired by him chiefly be- 
cause he thought it would increase the security for 
peace ; and that nothing was further from his desire 
than to take up any attitude that would endanger 
the tranquillity of Europe. When M. de Giers says 
this, every one knows that he is but repeating the 
words of the Czar, for, as M. de Giers has said of 
himself, “I am nothing and nobody. I am simply 
the pen and mouth-piece of my imperial master.” 


M. de Giers' 
Mission. 


ARCHBISHOP WALSH OF DUBLIN. 


General Caprivi, Prince Bismarck’s suc- 
cessor, made a much more reassuring ad- 
dress in the German Parliament after 
M. de Giers’ departure than any which have been 
made by his predecessor. The German Chancellor 
was very specific, and full of a placid confidence in the 


Caprivi in the 
Reichstag. 
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maintenance of peace. His speech ought to give an 
effectual quietus to the alarming reports set afloat 
by the French and their friends. “I am as firm as 
a rock ( felsenfest) in my conviction that the per- 
sonal intentions of the Emperor of Russia are the 
most peace-loving in the world.” The Cronstadt 
interview he said he believed would never have 
taken place if the Russians had not been convinced 
that the French had now got a Government that 
could be depended on to keep the peace. The 
stronger a government is, the more secure its neigh- 
bors feel that it will be able to prevent incidents de- 
veloping into war. The Cronstadt interview was 
intended to minister to the amour propre of the 
French, in order that it may make them less ner- 
vous. As this is the explanation we have given from 
the first of that famous incident, it is satisfactory 
to have the accuracy of this interpretation sol- 
emnly affirmed from the German tribune. Another 
thing which General Caprivi said deserves to be 
specially mentioned. For the last four years Bis- 
marck, and Bismarck’s reptiles in the press, in Lon- 
don and in Germany, have kept Europe in a state 
of perpetual alarm about the alleged massing of 
Russian troops on the western frontier. General 
Caprivi now for the first time tells us the simple 
fact. He said: “Those who were disquieted by the 
condition of the Russian frontier would do well to 
study a map. It would be found that the Russian 
troops were at least 300 kilometres distant from the 
frontier. If a similar circle were described on the 
other side the German and Austrian troops within 
the space would be found to be even more numerous 
than on the Russian side.” 


The question whether blood is not thicker 
than water may come up for swift prac- 
tical decision before long if the rising 
tide of Manchu rebellion is not checked by the 
Great Wall. According to the telegrams from the 
Far East, the rising in Manchuria is sufficiently 
serious to have inflicted defeat upon the imperial 
troops, and to have entailed the massacre and tort- 
ure of some three hundred Christians. The local 
authorities within 350 miles of Pekin have declared 
themselves unable to afford the Protestant mission- 
aries any protection, and Li Hung Chang is said to 
be seriously alarmed. The Manchu rebels, even if 
aided by an anti-foreign rising in China itself, may 
be dispersed. But if they succeed, not only the 
English and Americans, but all the European powers, 
will have their hands full to save the foreigners and 
Christians from a worse than Decian persecution. 
The probability, however is against the outbreak of 
a wide-wasting conflagration in China. These old 
empires do not blaze up like dried stubble which is 
the growth of a single year. 

The possibility of a sudden crisis in China, such 
as would certainly ensue if Pekin were to be 
seriously threatened, is one of the contingencies, 
however, which must not be lost sight of. Both 
England and the United States are ill-prepared at 


The Trouble 
in China. 
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the present time to respond to the sudden calls that 
would certainly be made upon them by a catas- 
trophe in China, 


November was a month of violent storms 
F enon on sea and land. European shores were 
high that in several instances on the English coast 
the life-boats could not be launched. The survivors 





PRINCE GEORGE OF WALES, 


of the Benvenue, a three-masted vessel that sunk off 
Sandgate, were sixteen hours in the rigging before 
they could be rescued. The need of connecting the 
protective life-saving establishments with cable and 
telegraph was very forcibly illustrated. Disastrous 
as were the storms and floods which afflicted the 
western world, they were mere flea-bites compared 
with the terrible catastrophe that overwhelmed great 
districts in Japan. At the end of October a great 
earthquake was felt throughout no fewer than thirty- 
one provinces. As one result, river embankments 
were destroyed, so that in one district alone 350 
miles will have to be reconstructed. The cone of 
the sacred mountain Fusiyama was rent in twain; 
boiling mud spouted up in the midst of towns; 
hundreds of temples perished; 5,000 persons were 
killed, or burnt alive from the fires that always fol- 
low an earthquake which tumbles buildings of wood 
and paper down upon the stoves or open fires; in 
one prefecture alone 150,000 persons were left desti- 
tute. In America the elements have been more 
ordenly than usual, and 1891 has been a year of ex- 
ceptional immunity from violent storms and catas- 
trophes of nature. 


strewn with wrecks, and the gale was so ° 
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_ The past year has in one way and another 
——S brought a wholly new prominence to Aus- 
tralia. Heretofore the Australians have 

been counted too remote to participate in the cur- 
rent life and thought of the rest of the world. But 
they have compelled the world to recognize them, 
and it has found them so interesting that it will 
never again neglect them. THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
which perhaps circulates more largely than any 
other periodical in Australia, may rightly claim a 
considerable credit for having brought antipodal 
matters prominently into the foreground. The polit- 
ical and social experiments of the Australian colo- 
nies are teaching older covntries many valuable 
lessons. The labor movement there has been pushed 
with remarkable ability and energy, and advanced 
views upon most subjects are generally entertained. 


Political “8 the old year draws to a close, men 

Prospects naturally peer forward if so be that they 

Abread. can discern anything through the murk. 
Prince George of Wales seems likely to recover from 
his fever, but in politics nothing is very clear except 
that all the statesmen prophesy peace and that all the 
people are dreading war. The new year will bring 
the British general election, which will show what 
the people think, first about Home Rule, and secondly 
upon the Labor program. The speeches of ministers 
and ex-ministers seem to indicate a growing deter- 
mination of politics toagrarianism. Mr. Balfour pro- 
fesses a passionate desire to see more yeomen on the 
land, and it will not cost the author of the Irish 
Land Act many scruples to make a heavy draft 
upon British credit to satisfy the land-hunger of the 
laborer. Meanwhile, the tendency toward Social- 
ism goes on apace. General Caprivi said, in the 
course of his remarkable speech, that “it was not 
impossible that next winter the Government would 
lay proposals before the Reichstag for the better em- 
ployment of the increasing populations.” That may 
mean anything or nothing. The Kaiser is almost 
an incalculable force. 


a The year that is dawning will be greatly 
Politics at occupied with the presidential election. 
During the first months of the year a 
large number of State legislatures will be in session. 
‘There will be United States senators to elect, redis- 
tricting to effect, ballot laws to improve, and vari- 
ous legislative matters of engrossing local interest. 
In April, Louisiana will hold her critical election 
and decide for or against the lottery. Congress will 
be sitting through about half of the year, and each 
side will endeavor to make capital for use in the con- 
gressional and presidential elections of November. 
The year will be full of agitation of questions hav- 
ing to do with immigration, naturalization, and the 
alarming influx of foreign unskilled labor In 
many parts of the country educational and munic- 
ipal problems will create local storm centres. In 
short, the year 1892 will be full of interest for the 
observer of American life and public affairs. 
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THE LATE REV. OSCAR C. M’CULLOCH. 


A Practical L bere has not been in this country a more 
Philanthro- active and successful preacher of the “new 
pist’ philanthropy ” than the Rev. Oscar C. Me- 
Culloch, who died December 10 at Indianapolis in 
the prime of his days. In his own city he was the 
friend of the poor, and the church he built by his 
tireless energy was the centre of its charitable activ- 
ity. He called it the “Church of the Divine Frag- 
ments,” for into it he gathered people of every shade 
of belief. A worthy epitaph is written in the list 
of projects which he set on foot in the city of 
Indianapolis and the State of Indiana. He organized 
the charitable resources of the city ; started a society 
to look after the children ; and was largely instru- 
mental in securing free kindergartens, district 
nursing, and a workhouse for paupers ; in establish- 
ing free baths, and in sending sick children to the 
country. He also organized a Dime Savings and 
Loan Association and was author of the bill for 
creating the Indiana State Board of Charities and 
the Board of Children’s Guardians. He showed in 
this field a skill in organization and direction which 
in another field would have made hima great politi- 
cal or military leader, or a most successful business 
man. He is most widely known as the President of 
the National Conference of Charities and Correction, 
held in Indianapolis in May last, and as the author 
of the “Tribe of Ishmael,” a study in social degrada- 
tion. He will be missed not only in Indianapolis, 
but in the State and national councils, where his 
influence has been a dominant one in recent years. 
He has done much to make the charity of his country 
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more helpful, less harmful. It may be said of him as 
Degerando said of Joseph Tuckerman, speaking high- 
est words in his praise as a philanthropist, “ He knew 
the difference between poverty and pauperism.” 


In the midst of international bickerings 

International and rumors of bickerings, it is refreshing 
Charity. to mark the spirit shown in the proffer 
of a cargo of flour by American millers to the starv- 
ing peasantry of the Russian Empire. A few weeks 
ago the Northwestern Miller, of Minneapolis, pro- 
posed the sending of such a cargo, and when assured 
by the representative of the Russian Government at 
Washington that such a gift would be received and 
the flour properly distributed, this enterprising paper 
began a subscription in Minneapolis—where nearly 
3,000 sacks were subscribed in an hour—and has sent 
an appeal to all the millers, mill furnishers, grain 
men and flour merchants of the country. It is 
estimated that 43,000 sacks"will be needed to make 
up the cargo, and if millers in other parts of the 
United States give as generously, the 43,000 sacks 
will be moving toward the sea-board in a short time. 
Each miller will be asked to send his contribution 
to New York, and the Russian Government has 
promised to provide transportation from this port to 
Russia. The Governor of Minnesota has made an 
official appeal to the grain growers and millers of 
his State in behalf of the starving peasants, and it 
is expected that the Governors of other States will 


make similar appeals, thus giving support to the 


movenient begun by the millers. A more appropri- 
ate Christmas present to Russia could not be made. 


The late Senator Preston G. Plumb, of 
Kansas, whose portrait appears in the 
succeeding department, was one of the 
most saliently vigorous and robust figures in Na- 
tional Politics. A typical Westerner in principles 
and personal characteristics, he had, through down- 
right perseverance, fought his way from an appren- 
ticeship in a printing office to a position of great 
influence in the Senate of the United States. Sen- 
ator Plumb’s third consecutive term would have 
expired in 1895. His work in the Senate was 
largely on the Committee on Appropriations, and 
as Chairman of the Committee of Public Lands. 
A life-long Republican, he had served his party 
with indefatigable energy and eminent success. He 
had a prodigious capacity for work, but killed 
himself overtaxing it. He was a Marcus Porcius 
Cato in his incessant exertions for economy, for 
frugality, and in the outspoken hatred of decrepit 
formulas and tinselled shams. 


A Faithful 
Public 
Servant. 


Mr. Edison is holding out a prospect of 
an electric railway along which cars 
will speed, one or two every few minutes, 
at the rate of a hundred milesan hour. Mr. Crookes 
has been appalling the imagination of the electrical 
engineers by telling them of the enormous poten- 
tialities of energy stored up in matter. And then 
comes the declaration of that strange genius, Keeley, 
that he has discovered the secret of liberating the 


Other 
Speculations. 
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LORD LYTTON. 


enormous energy that is locked 
up in every atom. A certain 
vibration, he says, ruptures the 
envelope in which the molecules 
revolve, and he is then able to 
utilize the liberated energy. Of 
course, if Keeley is right, we are 
on the eve of a revolution com- 
pared with which the utilization 
of steam was as nothing; and it 
must be admitted that Mr. Crookes 
and other men of science have at 
least enabled ordinary mortals to 
admit the possibility that “there 
may be something in Keeley, 
after all.” As for workable air- 
ships, they seem to be very near 
at hand; and the age of great 
inventions is only just opening. 


The death of Lord Lyt- 
lot tation. ton on the 24th of No- 

vember removes from 
the scene a picturesque and some- 
what grandiose figure, who in- 
herited a famous name, and left 
behind him a memory which is 
tainted with the odium of the 
unjust invasion of Afghanistan. 
It seems strange that so prosaic 
and practical a nation as the Eng- 
lish should ever have entrusted 
their destinies at home and in 
India to two such theatricalities 
as Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Lytton. They certainly had to 
pay dearly for that temporary 
aberration from common sense. 
Of Lord Lytton, the best that can 
be said is that it is to be hoped 
in time the Afghan crime may be 
forgotten, and that much of his 
influence in social life may follow 
its author into oblivion. Lord 
Lytton’s appointment to the 
French Embassy was a mistake ; 
but, fortunately, nothing arose 
during his tenure of office to make 
England suffer for the caprice 
which sent Lord Lytton to what 
used to be regarded as the most 
important diplomatic post on the 
Continent. Lord Dufferin is gen- 
erally spoken of as his successor, 
nor would it be possible to name 
any one of diplomatic service who 
is better qualified for the post. In 
America Lord Lytton has always 
been best known as “Owen Mere- 
dith,” who wrote “Lucille” and 
other poetry that an improving 
public taste no longer fancies. 
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HON. STEPHEN B. ELKINS. 
(Appointed United States Secretary of War, Dec. 17, 1891, to 
succeed Hon. Redfield Proctor, resigned. ) 

November 16.—The French Chamber of Deputies ap- 
proves the tariff of 25 francs on salted meats as fixed by the 
Senate....Many thousand miners inthe coal-fields of the 
Department of Pas-de-Calais, France, go on strike.... 
Ex-King Milan renounces all his legal and constitutional 
rights in Seriva. 

November 17.—The Supreme Council of the National 
Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union holds its annual 
session at Indianapolis, Ind....The W.C.T.U Convention 
in session at Boston choose officers; Miss Frances Willard 
re-elected president. ...Congress of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of the United States assembles at Washington, 
D.C....Much damage done by tornado along the coast 
of New Jersey.... Property to the value of $1,500,000 de- 
stroyed by fire in St. Louis, Mo....Palo Alto breaks the 
world’s stallion record, trotting a mile over the Stockton 
(Cal.) track in two minutes eight and three-quarters sec- 
onds....The German Reichstag reassembled....Strike of 
match-miakers at Versailles. 

November 18.—The Protestant Episcopal Church Con- 
gress in session at Washington discusses the question of 
socialism....The Junta assumes control of the Brazilian 
Province of Rio Grande do Sul and prepares for war.... 
Distributions of prizes at the French Academy. ...Several 
tin-plate works in South Wales close their doors. 

November 19.—Admiral Jorge Montt unanimously 
chosen President of Chili by the Electoral College.... 


M. de Giers, the Russian Foreign Minister, arrives in Paris 
....A basis of settlement of the Virginia debt reached by 
the Olcott committee and the State commission. ...Cor-. 
nelius N. Bliss elected president of the American Protec- 
tive Tariff League to succeed Edward H. Ammidown, 
resigned. 

November 20.—The Farmers’ Convention at Indianapo- 
lis ends its session; no radical steps taken....Secretary 
Proctor presents his annual report to the President.... 
The police repulse disorderly strikers in the coal districts 
of Pas-de-Calais, France....The Russian Government 
consents to lend the Central Famine Committee 50,000, - 
000 roubles, without interest. 

November 21.—The Chilian Congress considers a pro- 
gram to improve the financés of the country....Bra- 
zil’s insurgents threaten to march on Rio Janeiro.... 
Cabinet ministers of Spain resign and Sefior Canovas del 
Castillo charged with the formation of a new ministry. ... 
Shocks of earthquake at Patras and throughout the Pele- 
ponnesus....Imperial ukase prohibiting the export of 
wheat from Russia published..... Yale defeats Harvard 
in a foot-ball game at Springfield; score 10 to 0. 

November 22.—M. de Giers leaves Paris for Berlin....A 
new ministry formed in Spain under the leadership, as be- 
fore, of Sefior Canovas del Castillo. ... The Judge of Crimes 
is reported to have concluded his examination at Val- 
paraiso, Chili, of the attack upon the Baltimore’s crew. 

November 23.—Minneapolis selected as the place for hold- 
ing the next Republican National Convention, and June 7, 
1892, as the date.... Revolt of the navy in Brazil and res- 
ignation of President da Fonseca....The French miners 
on strike refuse to accept the proposal to submit their 
troubles to the arbitration of a board to be appointed 
exclusively by the Government....Severe storms through- 
out the Eastern States. 

November 24.—Arguments heard in the governorship 
contest case in Connecticut. ... Much property in Tennessee 
destroyed by a tornado....The Archbishop of Aix con- 
victed of the charge of sending an objectionable letter 
to the French Minister of Justice, and fined 120 francs.... 
M. de Giers received in audience by the German Emperor 
at Berlin. 

November 25.—Peixotto, the new President of Brazil, 
issues a call summoning Congress to reassemble on 
December 18, 1891....The International Emigration Con- 
ference opened in Paris; England and Russia take no 
official action in the conference. 

November 26.—Thanksgiving Day observed throughout 
the United States....General Fonseca resigns from the 
army and retires to private life....It is decided by the 
law officers of the British Crown that the Newfoundland 
Bait act is unconstitutional....Mr. Balfour installed rec- 
tor of the University of Glasgow.... Labor Congress 
opened at Lyons....Conference of Irish Nationalists held 
in New York.... Yale defeats Princeton at foot-ball, by 
a score of 19 to 0. 

November 27.—Chancellor von Caprivi defends the for- 
eign policy of Germany in a spirited speech; he denies 
that he is about to resign.... Figaro to be prosecuted 
by the French Government for raising a subscription to 
pay the fine imposed on the Archbishop of Aix....In 
New York the stock-broking firm of Field, Lindley Wie- 
chers & Co. assign; liabilities reported $2,000,000; alleged 
insanity of senior member. 























November 28.—Herr Bebel, the Socialist leader, called 
to order in the Reichstag for animadverting on the 
Emperor and Bismarck.... Funeral of Lord Lytton in the 
English church at Paris....Conservative majority cut 
down in the by-election at Dorset.... Annual meeting 
of the London Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching. 

November 29.—Insurgent victory in China; four thou- 
sand Government troops defeated. . .Operativas’ Peace Con- 
gress at Rome, presided over by Signor Maffi....Recep- 
tion of King of Denmark at Berlin.... Wreck of the slave 
brig Tahiti between San Francisco and Mexico and 270 
lost....Mrs. Besant lectures on theosophy in New York 
.... Secretary, Noble’s report submitted to the President. 

November 30.—End of the wide-spread strike among 
French coal miners....The Supreme Court at Leipsic de- 
cided that as the Holy Coat at Treves is revered by many 
Catholics, and as the veneration of relics is part of the 
ritual of the Church of Rome, it is a punishable offence 
to publish statements stigmatizing the exhibition as a 
humbug....The Rio Grande do Sul defies the Government 
and refuses to reinstate the former officials. ...Complete 
returns from Japan show that the great earthquakes of 
the last days of October probably brought a loss of life 
amounting to 12,000 or 15,000 souls....Chinese rebels re- 
ported to be marching upon Pekin. 

December 1.—Commercial treaty signed between Ger- 
many and Belgium...:A surplus of 9,000,000 lire an- 
nounced for the coming fiscal year in the Italian budget 
—the first case on record of a surplus in the history of 
Italy.... Austria announces her intention of taking part 
in the Columbian Exposition, notwithstanding Amer- 
ica’s commercial attitude....More trouble among the 
Tennessee miners. 

December 2.—Chinese rebellion appears on later advices 
to be rather local....Mr.Goschen propounds a new finan- 
cial scheme for increasing the Bank’s store of currency 
.... Project for union of NovaScotia, New Brunswick, 
and Prince Edward Island....Launching of armored 
cruiser No.2 from Cramp’s ship-yard, Philadelphia. 

December 3.—Defeat of rebel forces in Manchooria 
claimed for the Imperialists.... Berlin suffering.from epi- 
demic of influenza....The New York Chamber of Com- 
merce demands a permanent census bureau. 

December 4.—In New York a “crank” enters Russell 
Sage’s office, and upon being refused a large sum of 
money, explodes a quantity of dynamite, wrecking a por- 
tion of the building and killing himself and another man 
.... Renewed disturbances in China; the Imperialists re- 
quest naval protection. 

December 5.—Formal decree published authorizing the 
admission of American pork into four French ports.... 
Commercial treaties with Austria and Switzerland an- 
nounced on the program of the Reichstag. ... Trains snow- 
bound in a tremendous blizzard raging in the North- 
western States. 

December 6.—Secretary Tracy, in his annual report to 
the President, speaks with pride of our progress in build- 
ing up the navy during the past year, and hopefully of 
the year to come....Mrs. Besant lecturing before large 
audiences in New York on theosophy and occultism.... 
Seventy three miners killed by an explosion of fire-damp 
in a mine at St. Etienne, France.... Duke of Clarence, eld- 
est son of the Prince of Wales, is betrothed to Princess 
Mary of Teck. 

December 7.—Crisp of Georgia nominated for the Speak- 
ership of the House on the thirtieth ballot. ...The election 
contests in New York State to be decided by the Court of 
Appeals.... President Peixotto issues a manifesto accusing 
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Fonseca’s Government of high treason. ... Progressing de- 
velopment of a European Zollverein under German in- 
fluence. 

December 8.—Trouble in Persia over the prohibited use 
of tobacco....Dr.Welti resigns from the Presidency of 
the Swiss Republic....The English Court of Appeals 
makes a decision in the celebrated Maybrick insurance 
case, awarding the money to Mr. Maybrick’s brothers. .. . 
In Africa the French are attempting to connect Algiers 
with Senegal by railway and telegraph line. 

December 9.—Funeral of Dom Pedro in Paris. ... France 
to demand reparation from Brazil for the killing of fifteen 
Frenchmen by Fonseca’s agents....The annual message 
of President Harrison read in Congress, and Secretary 
Foster submits his annual report. 

December 10.—The Liberal conference to consider moral 
reforms meets in London....Chancellor von Caprivi in 
the Reichstag makes a vigorous appeal for the proposed 
commercial treaties....A fierce gale rages in Europe.... 
The State Dairymen’s Assoeiation announce from their 
meeting at Oswego that they shall address Congress on the 
evils of the oleomargarine traffic. 

December 11.—Turbulent scene in the French Chamber... 
M. Flaquet given the lie for his assertion that Pius IX. was 
a Free-Mason.... Earl of Dufferin succeeds the late Lord 
Lytton as British Ambassador to France. ...Mr. Gladstone 
addresses the Liberal delegates on rural reform... . Rebel 
forces. crushed in China....Hippolyte proclaims an am- 
nesty.... Publication of the diplomatic correspondence 
resulting in the admission at reduced rate of American 
pork and grain to German markets. 

December 12.—Chili’s foreign minister asserts that there 
is much misunderstanding in the Baltimore affair, and 
that justice will be done the United States.... Excited 
discussion in the French Chamber over the proposed sep- 
aration of Church and state....Judge Barnard, of New 
York, decides the Dutchess County contested election 
cases in favor of the Republicans. 

December 13.—Michael Davitt wounded in a fierce elec- 
tion riot at Waterford City, Ireland....The London 
advisory board approves of the American plan to settle 
the Virginia State debt.... Reports that reciprocity trea- 
ties have been coneluded with Trinidad, Barbadoes and 
Demerara. 

December 14.—American Federation of Labor convenes 
at Birmingham, Ala....The State of New York begins 
extensive preparations for the part it is to play in the 
World’s Fair.... France breaks off diplomatic relations 
with Bulgaria. 

December 15.—In the Pope’s allocution he affirms that 
the Church is encompassed with enemies, and appeals to 
all Catholics for united defence of the Papacy....More 
Donnybrook exhibitions in Ireland; John Dillon wounded 
.... Rumors that Brazil and the Argentine will join the 
European Zollverein. 


OBITUARY. 


November 16.—Dr.John Clarkson Jay, of Rye, West- 
chester Co., N.Y., grandson of John Jay....General 
Charles Nicolas Lacretelle, a soldier in the Crimean War 
and a member of Marshal MacMahon’s corps in the 
Franco-Prussian War. 

November 17.—Rear-Admiral George H. Cooper, of the 
United States Navy....Mr. William Hooper Roses, of 
New York City, United States Consul at St. Petersburg, 
1850-54....Colonel William W. Scott, of Georgia.... 
Baron Joseph Doeppier, President of the Austrian Su- 
preme Court of Military Justice....Duchess of Gra- 
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mont, née Mackinnon. ... Rev. Frederick Koenig, pastor of 
the Trinity German Evangelical Lutheran Church, New 
York City. 

November 18.—Alvan Duval, ex-Chiet Justice of Ken- 
tucky..:.Lieutenant-Commander Joseph Marthon, of the 
United States Navy. 

November 19.—William J. Florence, the actor... .Isaac 
R. Diller, ex-Consul of the United States at Florence.... 
Jediah Bowen, of Ripon, Wis., who is credited in Flower’s 
history with being the founder of the Republican party. 

November 20.—Gilbert A. Deane, Republican State Sen- 
ator-elect from the Fifteenth District of the State of New 
York. ... Judge Silas M. Clark, of the State Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania.... Dowager Viscountess Falmouth. 

November 21.—Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Harvard University from 1862 to 1888. 

November 22.—Judge Joseph Spraker, of Spraker’s, 
N.Y., prominent in political and social affairs in the 
Mohawk Valley....Maud Estelle Dailey, Sister Superior 
of the Order of St. John, New York City....Sister The- 
rése, the Superioress of the Sisters of Providence, in 
charge of the Asylum of St. Jean de Dieu, Longue Pointe, 
Quebec. 

November 23.—Governor A. P. Hovey,of Indiana.... Dr. 
Phineas Parkhurst Wells, an eminent homceopathic phy- 
sician of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

November 24.—The Right Hon. Edward Robert Bulwer 
Lytton, Earl of Lytton, British Ambassador to France 
.... Captain Joseph Steele, a well-known seaman.... Alfred 
Haggis, Deputy Chairman of the London County Council. 

November 25.—Right Rev. Harvey Goodwin, Bishop of 
Carlisle, Eng. 

November 26.—Dr. Hegel, ex-President of the Supreme 
Prussian Ecclesiastical Council....Henry Boulton, of 
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Laguayra, N.J., oneof the founders of the Red D Line of 
steamers to Venezuela. 

November 27.—Commodore William Rouckendorff, one 
of the oldest officers of the United States Navy....Chris- 
tian Berg, leader of the Radical Opposition at Copen- 
hagen. 

November 28.—Major Richard P. Hammond, a wealthy 
and prominent pioneer of California....Sir James Porter 
Corry, Bart., member of the British House of Commons 
for the middle division of Armagh. 

November 29.—Miss Elizabeth Blanchard, president of 
Mount Holyoke College....John Lockwood; of Troy, 
N.Y., an hydraulic engineer of high reputation. ...George 
Wheaton Allen, of Columbus, Ohio, known as “Land 
Bill” Allen, the recognized originator of the land bill by 
which it was sought to give all settlers coming to Ohio in 
the early days 160 acres of land. 

November 30.—Archduke Henry of Austria, cousin of 
the present Emperor....Dr.Levi Ives, one of the oldest 
and most prominent physicians of Connecticut. ...Rich- 
ard Power, member of the British House of Parliament 
.... Edwin De Leon, Consul-General of the United States 
to Egypt during the administrations of Presidents Pierce 
and Buchanan.... Major George W. McKee, of the United 
States Army....The Rev. James Herrick, for over thirty- 
five years missionary of the American Board to Southern 
India....Ex-Governor James M. Johnson, of Georgia.... 
The Rev.Samuel Adams Deams, a prominent Unitarian 
minister of Boston, Mass. 

December 2.—Captain J.Hotch Parker, of the United 
States Revenue Marine....Louis Boerlin, Swiss Consul 
at Chicago. 

December 3.—William Harry Hoy, Earl of Erroll.... 
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Signor Cadoma, President of the Italian Senate. ...Chief 
Rabbi Wolff, of Denmark. 

December 4.—Dom Pedro, ex-Emperor of Brazil.... 
Colonel “ Dick” Taylor, of Chicago, a veteran of the Mex- 
ican War and a personal friend of both Lincoln and Doug- 
lass....Judge Wiley P.Harris, one of the most distin- 
guished lawyers of Mississippi....M. Lemonier, president 
of the International League of Peace....Dr.Charles D. 
Smith, of New York City, a well-known physician of the 
old school.... Daniel C. Birdsall, of Hartford, Conn., for 
several years proprietor of the Hartford Telegram.... 
Colonel Joseph 8.Conrad, of the Twenty-first United 
States Infantry....Captain Joseph Keefe, of the Fourth 
United States Infantry. 

December 5.—Edgar P. Wadhams, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of the diocese of Ogdensburg, N.Y. 

December 6.—Judge Rufus P. Ranney, of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio, generally acknowledged to be the best 
authority upon constitutional law in the State....Cap- 
tain James Jones, of Baltimore. ...George Hall, of Newark, 
N.J., who printed the first issue of the New York Trib- 
une....Miss Mary E. Lattimer, of Philadelphia, an author 
of note. M.J.Carles Adolphe Alphaud, Director of Public 
Works of Paris.... Wolcott Balestier, the young writer 
and author. 

December 7.—Mrs. Mary Helen Peck Crane, of Asbury 
Park, N.J., a prominent worker and officer in the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union....Edwin E. Holt, a 
prominent citizen of Minneapolis, Minn.... William H. 
Jackson, of Elizabeth, N.J., a well-known inventor.... 
Circuit Judge F. D. Irvine, of Farmville, Va., a former law 
partner of Governor McKinney, of Virginia.... Right 
Rev. John N. Calleher, D. D., Episcopal Bishop of the dio- 
cese of Louisiana. 

December 8.—Marcellus Lovejoy Stearns, ex-Governor 
of Florida....Colonel William W.Clapp, for many years 
editor of the Boston Journal....Judge Cyrus E. Davis, a 
prominent lawyer of Niagara Falls....Zuinglino Grover, 
for thirty-three years principal of the Dearborn Semi- 
nary, Chicago. 

December 9.—Harris C. Hartwell, ex-President of the 
Massachusetts Senate....Dr. Frank Donaldson, a noted 
specialist in throat and lung diseases and a professor in 
the Maryland University of Medicine.... Major Milborne 
F. Watson, of the United States Army. 

December 10.—Rev. Oscar C. McCulloch, pastor of the 
Plymouth Congregationalist Church of Indianapolis, Ind., 
and one of the greatest philanthropists and workers in 
charitable movements in the country. ..Charles B. Evarts, 
a prominent lawyer of New York City, eldest son of ex- 
Senator Evarts....James Yerger, a prominent lawyer of 
Jackson, Miss., son of the late Chief Justice William 
Yerger....General Sir Lewis Pelly, K.C.B., of London 
....Joseph Otis Glover, one of the foremost lawyers of 
Chicago. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
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December 11.—The Rev. Alanson A. Haines, of Ham- 
burgh, N.J., pastor of the Presbyterian church and army 
chaplain in the civil war.... Louis de Bebian, one of the 
best known French residents of New York City. 

December 12.—Miss Julia A. Ames, editor.of The Union 
Signal, of Chicago, the official organ of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union....Judge Garrett G. Acker- 
son, of Hackensack, N.J. 

December 13.—Sanford Hazen, of Ripon, Wis., one of 
the eight brothers comprising the Hazen band, who ac- 
companied the log cabin on its journey in the campaign 
for William Henry Harrison....The Rev. George Crosby 
Smith, president of Drew Ladies’ Seminary at Carmel, 
N.Y....James Henry Grovesteen, the veteran piano man- 
ufacturer....Ex-State Senator William Lewis,of Hamden, 
N.Y....George G. Blanchard, of Placerville, Cal., Repub- 
lican candidate for Congress at the last election. 





THE LATE SENATOR PRESTON B. PLUMB, OF KANSAS. 
(Died Dec. 20, 1891.) 


December 14.—Surgeon Melancthon L. Ruth, of the 
United States Navy.... Nathaniel A. Horton, editor of the 
Salem (Mass. ) Gazette. ... John H. Richardson,a prominent 
citizen of New Orleans. ... Judge Josiah Minot, of Concord, 
Conn., a former law partner of President Pierce.... 
Joel B. Mayes, principal chief of the Cherokee Nation 
.... William Gorman Wills, the well-known dramatist.... 
C.C. Bliss, of Little Rock, Ark., a prominent Republican 
leader during the reconstruction period. 

December 15.—Edmon Sheppard Conner, of Rutherford, 
N.J., one of the oldest American actors....Sister Mary 
Frances Bunting, Superioress of Mount De Sales Seini- 
nary, Baltimore.... Archduke Sigismund of Austria, 





CURRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE. 


BERNHARD GILLAM OF “JUDGE.” 


**JUDGE’S”” NOTED CARTOONIST. 


T was in 1886 that Bernhard Gillam went into partner- 
ship with W. J. Arkell and bought Judge. Since 
then he has been building up a fine Roland for the Demo- 
cratic Oliver, Puck. So far as concerns the full-page 
tinted cartoons proper, Mr. Gillam’s special province on 
Judge, few find them a whit behind the efforts of the 
great Keppler in Judge’s older rival. Mr. Gillam received 
his art education in England. He was born a humorous 
artist; in fact he couldn’t help it. Even when his ambi- 
tion was to become a great; painter of historical pictures his 
expansive canvasses provoked “ inextinguishable laughter ” 
from audiences whose plain duty it was to be reverently 
serious. If Mr. Gillam has made a virtue of necessity 
in becoming one of the foremost cartoonists of the 
country, he has accomplished it with a success which is 
enviable. His histori al period was succeeded by portrait- 
painting, and in 1880 he came to Harper’s Weekly as the 
colleague of the immortal Nast, after which he passed 
through phases of Frank Leslie’s and Puck which might 
well fit him for bringing Judge to its present success. 
Mr. Gillam is a young man, but thirty-five, and may well 
expect new worlds to conquer in his career. 


We reproduce from Judge this month a typical Gillam 
cartoon representing Mr. Blaine as the melancholy Prince 
with the first line of the soliloquy in his mouth, while 
half a dozen courtier aspirants of the baser sort lurk in a 
corner. There is something peculiarly felicitous and ap- 
propriate in the representation of the Republican leader 
as the lonely Hamlet, set apart from his party by his 
unique and mighty personality. 

The irresistible products of Bengough’s pen, which we 
take from Grip, explain themselves. That illustrating 
the appeal for manhood suffrage we can well imagine the 
effect of on the workman’s mind. Uncle Sam’s tariff 
wall is sneered at in a second, and the speaking attitudes 
of Abbott and Blaine in a third strike, the same note of 
Canadian independence of the United States. 

The caricatures of the month include one or two from J/ 
Papagallo which are more felicitous than usual. The car- 
toon representing John Bull as Macbeth in the midst of a 
double set of weird sisters is novel and ingenious; note 
especially the Italian picture of Ireland, and Home Rule 
as a witch with a serpent in her grasp. Prussia makes 
acurious Banquo, while France and Russia feed the flames 
and the witches’ caldron. The little sketch of the Triple 
Alliance as three dogs baying at the clouds which hide the 
moon is simple but comical. The German sketch of the 
situation in Brazil dates from before the time when King 
Stork was himself gobbled up by his successor. The car- 
toon “To the Polls,” expresses with vigor and truth the 
issues before the electors—issues the true significance of 
which the result showed they did not mistake. The car- 
toons from Australia about General Booth’s triumphal 
tour speak for themselves. 


FRUITS OF THE FRANCHISE ACT. 


The Dominion election lists are now being revised under an 
act which discriminates against the poor and industrious, and 
is in every respect iniquitous and tyrannical, as well as mon- 
strously expensive. Away with it, and give us manhood suf- 
frage!—From Toronto Grip, Nov. 28, 1891. 








CURRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE. 


MUTUAL PLEASURE. 


- Buatne: “Er—it would—h’m!—suit my convenience | very 
much, Mr. Abbott, if—er—aw—that is to say, if your Com- 
missioners didn’t come to Washington until—well, not for the 
present.” 

AssoTtT: “Nothing, I assure you, Mr. Blaine, could meet 
our views more precisely than to serve your convenience in the OUT AGAIN 
manner you suggest !”—From Grip, Toronto, Dec, 12, 1891. as ate 


From Puck, Dec. 16, 1891. 
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Hamtet (J. G. B.): “To be or not to be, that is the question.”—From Judge. 
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Salvation stock is “humming,” 
Every day, 
Utopia nearer coming— 
So they say: 
Now when Booth has banked his cash 
And has cooked the devil’s hash, 
He’ll wave his blood-red sash 
And away! 
—From the Queensland Boomerang, Oct. 10, 1891. 





THE NEW VERSION OF THE STORY OF PERSEUS AND 
ANDROMEDA. 

INEsy mn 4 iF aly PERSEUS Munro: “Um! Don’t think I'll rescue her this trip!” 

ORTRESS | * Ni 4 Wy £ ; —From the Melbourne Punch, Oct. 8, 1891, 
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TO THE POLLS: 


“After which of these figures will you march to the polls?” 
—From The Weekly Freeman, Dublin, Nov. 7, 1891. 





THE WORLD’S AUCTION. 


From the St. Stephen's Review, London. 
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KING LOG AND KING STORK I 
From Beiblatt zum Kladderadatsch, Berlin, Nov, 22 


MOON. 
Rome, Nov. 7, 1891. 
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THE DOGS WHO BARK AT THE CLOUDS WHICH HIDE - 
From Jl Papagallo, 
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THE CZAR AND RUSSIA OF TO-DAY. 


CHARACTER SKETCH FOR JANUARY. 


HE two portly volumes in which Mr. George 
Kennan has compressed the sum total of his 
observations on Siberia naturally direct public atten- 
tion of the Western World to Russia and its ruler. 
Mr. Kennan is an American traveller who has done 
good service both to Russia and to humanity by 
turning upon Siberia and its exiles the electric 
search-light of a first-class American journalist. 
His pictures of life in Siberia, and especially of life 
in the convict and forwarding prisons in Siberia, 
have undoubtedly made a deep and painful impres- 
sion upon the public mind; that impression will be 
deepened by his collected letters, and possibly the 
majority of those who read these illustrated volumes 
will regard them as a conclusive condemnation of a 
system under which such horrors are possible. At 
the same time, it is well to remember that all things 
in this world are comparative, and that it hardly 
does for us of the English-speaking race, with the 
memory of our Australian convict settlements and 
the system of convict labor in mines which still 
exists in some of the Southern States, to draw too 
hasty conclusions concerning a political system 
merely because its prisons are overcrowded and its 
convicts are ill-treated. Of course to Westerns, even 
to those Westerns who haughtily refuse to establish 
anything of a representative system in Hindustan, 
where we have twice as many subjects as the Russian 
Czar, governed on a system which is as_ utterly 
opposed to the democratic idea as the Government of 
Russia itself—the Russian system stands condemned 
on first principles. In Russia there is no Parlia- 
ment, nor is there a free press, nor has the nation 
asa whole any of the constitutional apparatus which, 
to the English-speaking man, seem the first essential 
of civilized government. 


IF GEORGE KENNAN WERE CZAR! 


Nevertheless, it would be very interesting to know 
what Mr. George Kennan would do if he were 
to wake up one fine morning and find that he had 
changed skins with Alexander III., autocrat of all 
the Russias. I venture to predict that, whatever else 
he did, he would not do one thing which many 
superficial observers consider to be the great desider- 
atum in Russia. Mr. Kennan would not introduce 
the American Constitution, with its machinery of 
ballot-boxes, Senate, and House of Representatives, 
into a country where not one man in ten can read, 
and not one man in a hundred would have the re- 
motest idea as to what to do with his vote if he 
had one. 

If Mr. Kennan would not do this, still less would 
any intelligent Englishman who is familiar with the 
shortcomings of the parliamentary system, a system 
which Mr. Greenwood and M. de Laveleye tell us in 
almost so many words is breaking down before our 


By W. T. STEAD. 


MR. GEORGE KENNAN. 


eyes. That is an exaggeration, no doubt. but con- 
stitutionalism is so far from being a universal 
specific and panacea for all the evils of maladmin- 
istration that we really ought to begin to look with 
alittle sympathetic interest at the immensity of the 
problems which confront the Emperor of Russia. 
While admitting all that can be fairly said against 
the abuses of the system over which the Czar presides, 
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we may well rejoice that the Russian Government 
has at its head a ruler as cautious, as resolute, and 
as devoted to peace as Alexander III. To put your- 
self in his place is the first rule for judging anybody. 
If the Friends of Russian Freedom, with whose 
general principles every one must sympathize, were 
to be called together in Washington or London to 
reshape the constitution of Russia and to remodel 
the institutions of the nation according to their own 
sweet willand pleasure, they would, perhaps, be able 
to appreciate better the difficulties which confront 
the autocrat of all the Russias than they seem to do 
at the present moment. 

Seldom has there been a greater contrast between 
the semblance of power and its reality than that 
which continually confronts the occupant of the 


ALEXANDER III., CZAR OF RUSSIA. 


Russian throne. Nominally the Czar is the Vicege- 
rent of the Almighty ; his will is omnipotent through. 
out the whole of Northern Asia and Eastern Europe, 
his slightest word has the force of law. There 
exists no institution with authority to withstand 
his ukase, nor is there within the whole of his vast 
dominions a noble or demagogue among all his sub- 
jects whom he could not destroy with a wave of 
the hand. The greatest army in the world would 
@ march unhesitatingly even to defeat and destruction 
if he chose to lift his finger, and upon the meanest 
income of the poorest of his peasant subjects he can 
levy what tax he pleases. From Archangel to 
Odessa, from St. Petersburg to Vladivostock, there 
exists no journalist upon whose pen the Czar does 
not keep control; nor is there any department of 
human activity, religious or secular, in which the 
Czar has not the sovereign right of arbitrary inter- 
vention. Yetas we contrast this illimitable power— 


THE REVIEW 
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in theory and upon paper—with the actual impotence 
of the Czar to make any serious impression upon the 
great evils which afflict his people, we are reminded 
of the luckless king of Persia who, when the tri- 
umphant Moslems overran his empire and made him 
prisoner, was left to starve in his own treasury. All 
round that Persian monarch were heaped diamonds 
and emeralds, and topazes, and pearls of incalcu:able 
value ; wherever his eye turned he saw nothing except 
gold and silver and precious stones—but with the 
wealth of Ormuzand the East about him, the wretched 
man perished with hunger and thirst. 


THE HUMAN GLACIER OF MUSCOVY. 


I brought back from Russia a sense not of the 
omnipotence of the Czar, but the very reverse. The 


MARIE-FEODOROVNA, CZARINA OF RUSSIA 


Czar, as he would be the first to confess, is often 
as powerless to effect reforms and check abuses as 
he is to modify the rigor of the Russian winter or 
arrest the advance of the Russian influenza. Those 
who have never been in Russia do not realize the 
immensity of its area, and the absence of those ele- 
ments which, in America and England, are relied 
upon to effect changes and to initiate reforms. 
There is an inertia about that great mass which is 
like the vis inertia of a glacier. If Stepniak, or 
Prince Krapotkin, or George Kennan were Czar to 
morrow, they would no more be able to transform 
the country or eradicate the evils which are contin- 
ually being held up to the execration of the world 
than M. de Lesseps or Edison would be able to 
quicken the march of the Rhone glacier. They 
might, no doubt, clean it a little here and there, 
and cut a gully, a trench, or a tunnel, but the vast 
inert mass would baffle all that dynamite or elec- 
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tricity could effect. To bring Russia into line with 
Western ideas they would have to use the imperial 
prerogative as unsparingly as Peter the Great. Peter, 
that mighty Titan, flung himself headlong at the 
task. Not once in five centuries do we find a human 


being of such stupendous energy : his thoughts were — 


thunder-bolts, his resolves were like earthquakes, 
before which institutions and kingdoms crumble into 
dust: but how little, comparatively, he was able 
to effect! He almost pulled Russia’s head off her 
body in his attempt to twist it round from the Orient 
to the Occident ; but many students are of the opin- 
ion that Russia’s progress would have been all the 
more steady if the pace had not been forced by that 
revolutionist on the throne. Such, at least, is the 
opinion of the present Emperor and the men who 
are around him. Not in revolution, but in evolu- 
tion, not in the violent forcing of Western and 
English ideas upon an Eastern and Slavonic people, 
but rather in permitting the silent growth and de- 
velopment of the genius of the Russian race, is their 
path of duty. Of one thing we may be certain, and 
that is that the Friends of Russian Freedom would 
have to apply many more pounds pressure per square 
inch in the shape of autocratic authority in order 
to get the Russians to march their way and keep 
step to the music of Western civilization than the 
Czar needs to apply to keep his people jogging along 
in their ancient ruts. 
WHAT THE CZAR WANTS TO DO. 

It is no use swearing at the Czar, and saying that 
he is autocratic and omnipotent, and therefore he 
ought to reform his prison administration and root 
out all the social and administrative evils which 
are the plague of Russia. The Czar may or may not 
be fully alive to the necessity of doing these things, 
put there is no doubt as to the Czar's desire to 
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extirpate what he considers to be the evils which 
afflict his country. If the Czar believes anything 
in the world, he believes, first, that his people should 
not be swept away by millions by the famine and 
famine typhus ; secondly, that what the Russians call 
the Jewish cancer should not be allowed to eat its 


‘way into the social and industrial life of the nation ; 


and, thirdly, that the Orthodox Greek Church should 
be protected against, the ravages of Protestant Non- 
conformity. The Czar may be mistaken upon all 
three points. It may be that the famine is a bless- 
ing in disguise; it may be that the Jew is the 
brain of Muscovy, and the Stundists may be the sole 
hope for the regeneration of the empire. But 
whether the Emperor be right or wrong does not 
concern us at present ; all that I wish to insist upon 
is that there is no mistaking the passionate earnest- 
ness with which the Czar desires to combat the 
famine, to extirpate the Jew, and to suppress Stund 
ism, but before all three he stands as powerless as 
if, instead of being the Imperial Autocrat of All the 
Russias, he were the humblest moujik in his domin- 
ions. What wonder, then, if he would sometimes 
feel in the bitterness of his soul as if he were but a 
mockery monarch with a pasteboard diadem and a 
reed for‘a sceptre ! 
THE FAMINE ON THE VOLGA. 

The famine which is afflicting the provinces of 
the Volga is one of those disasters which the 
imagination fails to realize. In India, from time 
to time, we have had experience of the consequences 
which follow a failure of the crops. In the lifetime 
of this generation Orissa was visited by a famine 
which swept away the luckless cultivators of the 
soil literally by the million. But the disasters which 
depopulate provinces are but little thought of when 
these provinces are peopled by Asiatics and Afri- 
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MAP OF THE FAMINE-STRICKEN DISTRICTS OF RUSSIA. 
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cans.. It is only when the destruction falls upon 
white-skinned men, living within the European or 
American system, that we appreciate somewhat of 
its significance. The famine prevails over a vast 
district, far larger than the whole of the United 


Kingdom, inhabited by a population as great as - 


that of England and Scotland. It is the scene of 
sufferings which, if they took place in a thickly- 
peopled Western country, would inevitably produce 
revolutionary outbursts—outbursts directed not so 
much against any particular form of administration 
as against the order of the universe which allowed 
human beings to starve and pine and die for sheer 
lack of sustenance. In Russia, with the exception 
of a few great cities here and there, the population 
is almost entirely rural; villages scattered here and 
there in the midst of great steppes do not afford 
material even for successful jacquerie. The Russian 
peasants are, besides, the most long-suffering in 
Europe. Inured to hardship, accustomed to priva- 
tions, baked by the sun in summer and _ half-frozen 
in winter, they acquire a stolidity and passivity 
unknown to the more volatile and nervous popula- 
tions of Western Europe. The accounts which reach 
us from time to time from the estates on which 
resident land-owners or government officials are 
maintaining a hand-to-hand struggle against the 
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THE SHADED PORTION OF THE MAP SHOWS THE TERRITORY 
TO WHICH THE JEWS OF RUSSIA ARE CONFINED. 


famine are heart-rending in the extreme. The catile 
have died by the thousand. Russian stock becomes 
lean and haggard even in the best of times during 
the winter, and it is not surprising to learn that 
purchasers have been sought in vain at two or three 
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shillings per head, and that whole herds of cattle 
have been slaughtered for lack of fodder, after hav- 
ing been reduced to mere skin and bone. The 
nomadic instinct of the Russian peasant asserts itself 
at such times as this, and the population of whole 
villages wander forth to seek bread or death. They 
die by the way-side, or come to villages as hunger- 
stricken as their own. There is no food to be had, 
and it is to be feared that long before next summer 
Russia will have lost far more subjects than could 
have perished in the bloodiest campaign. But against 
such a scourge what can the Czar do? To feeda 
province is difficult enough even when there are 
railways and canals and rivers stretching like a net- 
work into every nook and corner of the smitten 
district, but to ration a whole nation spread over a 
country in which the rivers are frozen, where rail- 
ways practically do not exist, and where the draft 
cattle have perished in the early days of the famine, 
what can be done? Before such catastrophes czars 
and ministers recognize the impotence of man in 
the presence of great inert forces of nature. 


THE NEW EXODUS. 


Upon the question of combating the famine, the 
Czar is at one with all the civilized world. That is 
not the case in relation to the Jews. The enforced 
exodus of the Russian Jews, or rather of the infini- 
tesimal fraction of Russian Jews who live outside 
the pale within which alone the Jews are allowed to 
live, has brought down upon the Russian Government 
the execration of the press of England and America. 
The opinion of the Russians, if we may speak 
broadly of an inorganic mass in which public opinion 
does not exist, is that the Jews are an evil element in 
the body politic. There is little doubt that if the 
anti-Jewish laws were to be submitted to a plebiscite 
they would be approved by an enormous majority of 
the Russian people. The Jews in Russia are at the 
present moment confined to certain provinces in the 
south-west which cover an area nearly eight times 
the size of England and Wales. This territory is re- 
garded by the Emperor and by most of his subjects 
to be a sufficiently large slice of the fatherland to 
be infested by the Jews, whom they regard as social 
parasites, demoralizing every community into which 
they penetrate—a species of human vermin which 
every government should seek to extirpate for the 
general good. This idea isno doubt medieval, like 
many other things in Russia. Our forefathers held 
the same opinion down to the days of Oliver Crom- 
well, and at this moment the chiefs of the two 
greatest organizations which exist at the present 
moment on the Continent of Europe, the Roman 
Church and the German Empire, are very much 
inclined to agree with the justice of the Russian 
verdict. But whether the Czar is right or wrong, 
whether the Jew is the economic salvation or the 
incarnate perdition of a state, there is no doubt as 
to the passionate and resolute determination of the 
Czar to destroy what he would describe as the Jew- 
ish plague. But against him are arrayed the same 
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silent forces which baffied Pharaoh in ancient 
Egypt. The inexhaustible fecundity of the Jewish 
race is more potent than the ukases of all the czars. 
With bayonet or with bludgeon a hundred Jews 
may be driven out of Moscow or St. Petersburg. 
Baron Hirsch, taking up the pious réle of Moses or 
Aaron, may transplant hundreds of thousands every 
year to new lands beyond the seas, but the Jewish 
cradle, which isnever empty, will fill up all vacant 
places, and at the end of ten or twenty years of 
exodus, forced or voluntary, there will be more 
Jews in Russia than there are to-day. 


PERSECUTION OF THE STUNDISTS. 


The third enemy whom the Emperor fears, and 
against which he is wielding all the forces at his dis- 
posal in Church and state, are the Stundists. The 
Stundists are Protestant Nonconformists, whose 
services used to last an hour, and who are called 
Stundists from the German word stunde, which 
signifies an hour. They are what we would call in 
England evangelical dissenters, and correspond to 
our Methodists and Baptists. They are but feeble 
folk, who are proscribed by law. Propagandism, 
which is the vital breath of all such creeds, is for- 
bidden under stringent pains and penalties. They 
have no places of worship, no powerful hierarchy ; 
their members are humble peasants, whose only 
literature is the Bible and whose only liturgy is 
their hymn-book, yet they are spreading in the 


south of Russia at a rate which fills the official: 


custodians of the orthodox Ark of the Covenant 
with dismay. M. Pobedonostzeff, the procurator of 
the Holy Synod, a man zealous, intelligent, and con- 
scious according to his lights, stands, like Archbishop 
Laud, near the right hand of the Czar. Sovereign 
and minister are united in a holy or unholy zeal 
against the Stundist heretics. The other day in 
appointing a new bishop the Emperor instructed 
the newly-appointed prelate to spare no effort to 
combat the sect of the Stundists, which was spreading 
in every direction. Those of us who have learned 
the lessons of our own history and remember that 
Archbishop Laud brought his sovereign to the 
block—but not before his persecuting policy had 
founded a new England beyond the sea, where all 
the Nonconformist and democratic ideals were to 
be realized in Church and state—watch the unequal 
struggle between the Czar and the Stundists with 
sympathetic interest. These Stundists, if the Czar 
did but know it, are the hope of Russia; they are 
creating the moral sentiment and stirring individual 
religious conviction upon which alone will it be 
possible to rear a stable edifice of progressive and 
civilizedempire. Their persecution and banishment 
to the Caucasus and Central Asia, their imprison- 
ments and fines, and all the petty malevolences of 
the hierarchy, are but as the persecution of the 
Christians at Jerusalem that followed Pentecost. 
But for that persecution Christianity might have 
perished in its cradle, whereas the malice of the 
intolerant Sanhedrin scattered the seed of life 


through the whole of Western Asia. Annas and 
Caiaphas have their representatives in M. Pobe- 
donostzeff and his episcopal vassals. Few things 
seem more certain in Russia than the fact that the 
number of Stundists will have multiplied many 
times before the Emperor Alexander is gathered to 
his fathers. 
PRISON REFORM. 

If, then, the Emperor is so powerless to effect the 
objects upon which his heart is set, is it to be won- 
dered at that he is impotent to execute reforms the 
need of which are much more clearly felt by Western 
Europeans than by the Russians? No doubt the Czar 
would admit, as M. Galkin-Wratski admitted to me 
when I discussed the matter with him in St. Peters- 
burg, the state of the prisons in Russia and Siberia 
isa disgrace to the empire. There are many other 
things besides prisons that are very disagreeable, 
and those who recall Mr. Carlyle’s savage diatribes 
against model prisons in this country need not be 
surprised if Russian administrators feel that the first 
charge upon the exchequer is fcr the amelioration 
of the condition of the non-criminal population 
rather than the improvement of the jails. The nor- 
mal condition of the factory workers in many of the 
Russo-Polish towns, and of many of the peasants in 
Russia itself, could easily furnish materiais for a 
series of pictures quite as startling as any of Mr. 
George Kennan’s pictures of Siberia. It is very 
horrible to us Westerns to see prisoners sleeping 
side by side on bare boards, without opportunities 
for change of raiment, without any privacy, a hun- 
dred men and boys huddled together like wild beasts 
behind the iron bars of a cage; but the prisoners 
probably prefer it to solitary confinement, and many 
a regiment has no other sleeping-place than the 
raised wooden bed on which prisoners lie. It is well 
to take as a corrective of Mr. Kennan’s narrative 
M. de Windt’s report and Dr. Lansdell’s descriptions, 
but I make no attempt to palliate or condone the 
enormities to which Mr. Kennan bears testimony. 
No person who has been a prisoner himself ever 
feels disposed to side with the authorities against 
those whom they keep under lock and key. Brutal, 
underpaid, and overworked officials exist in every 
country, and they of necessity abound in countries 
which, like Russia, are so vast that the supervision 
of the central authority is necessarily lax and inter- 
mittent. 

MORE PRISONS WANTED. 

But that is not the only cause of the evils which 
Mr. Kennan describes. Russia needs more prisons. 
Russia has outgrown her prisons, and the prisoners 
suffer in consequence. Overcrowding means death. 
In the Black Hole of Calcutta, death swift and 
merciful ; in ordinary prisons, death by slow torture, 
aggravated by every form of disease and every ac- 
companiment of horror. Russian philanthropists 
point triumphantly to the abolition of the knout. It 
would be a much truer philanthropy to restore flog- 
ging as a substitute for imprisonment, until, at least, 
they have built sufficient prisons to furnish healthy 
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cells for the prisoners. Russians shudder at our 
gallows, but think nothing of the slow doing to 
death of hundreds by overcrowding, exposure, and 
underfeeding. 


SIBERIAN PRISONS AND LONDON SLUMS. 


M. Galkin-Wratski, the chief director of the prisons 
of the empire, is a humane and intelligent man, 
who, like the Czar, is sincerely anxious to see the 
abuses ended which Mr. Kennan describes. Alas! it 
is not enough to be humane and intelligent. You 
must also have money wherewith to carry out your 
reforms, and energy and authority enough to com 
pel the sluggish and corrupt official to execute your 
will. The slums of London and the dives of New 
York fill our czar, Public Opinon, with shuddering 
horror. In these dens fester all the diseases of the 
body politic, and every day and every hour innocent 
children are damned into this modern inferno. But 
our great czar, Public Opinion, with all the appara- 
tus of ballot-boxes at his back, seems powerless to 
make an appreciable indentation upon this seething 
mass of human misery. London and New York are 
the richest cities in the world, but the task seems 
beyond our strength. As we look at our slums, the 
Russian Czar looks at his Siberian prisons. They 
are deplorable, no doubt, in some places, and he is 
trying tomend them as means and men are afforded 
him. But a root-and-branch revolution—no, that is 
as impossible for him to contemplate as it is for 
Lord Salisbury to contemplate the rebuilding of the 
slums of London. 


POLITICAL EXILES. 


“Yes, but,” some impatient reader will exclaim, 
“what nonsense all this is about more prisons! 
What is wanted is not more prisons, but fewer 
prisoners. If the Czar would only stop exiling men 
by administrative order or imprisoning political 
offenders, there would be abundant room left for 
all the ordinary criminals.” Mr. Kennan would 
not say that, because Mr. Kennan knows his facts. 
Out of an empire of 120,000,000 souls, 17,000 pass as 
exiles every year into Siberia. For the sending of 
15,000 of these the Czar has as much or as little re- 
sponsibility as Queen Victoria has for the sending 
of the drunks and disorderlies of London to Hollo- 
way Jail. If Dr. Spence Watson were made supreme 
warden of the Siberian frontier, with absolute au- 
thority to liberate every exile who did not in his 
opinion deserve imprisonment for non-political 
crime, he would not find ten per cent. worthy of his 
intervention. In 1887 there were only 165 political 
exiles sent toSiberia. I say nothing to excuse exile 
by administrative order or political imprisonment. 
I merely remind those who are raging about the 
state of the Siberian prisons that if every political 
prisoner were liberated to-morrow, and no one was 
ever sent to Siberia who had not fully qualified, 
according to English or American notions, for a 
convict jail, it would not appreciably lessen the 
horrors of overcrowding. 
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THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 

The Czar is not Peter the Great, and however 
much we might wish him to be Peter Redivivus, if 
it were put to the vote of the masses of his subjects 
there would be an overwhelming majority in favor 
of his being as he is rather than Peter. In that 
sense the Czar is a democratic sovereign. The one 
idea of his subjects is that if anything goes wrong 
it is because the Czar has too little power, not 
because he has too much. In one respect the world 
has good reason to rejoice that the power of Alex- 
ander III. is absolute. The one organized force in 
Russia is the army. The Russian officers consti- 
tute an educated, disciplined body of men, whose 
professional training and whose natural instincts lead 
them to desire war. The Russian army will not 
have its magazine rifles before 1894, and till then 
even the Russian fire-eatet probably would prefer to 
postpone war. But after the new rifle is in the hands 
of every private, then “To Berlin, to Vienna, or 
to Constantinople!” So say the Russian Jingoes, 
and it is easy to see that if the Czar were weak or 
warlike, Russia would be a menace to the peace of 
Europe. Fortunately, however. neither General 
Obrutscheff nor General Vannofsky nor General 
Gourko nor General Dragomiroff count for anything 
excepting so far as they are supported by the Czar. 
Alexander III., although a million of men would 
march at his bidding, is obstinately, resolutely, 
fanatically peaceful. Not until his successor sits 
on the Russian throne will Europe know how much 
it owes to that strong silent man who, for the last 
ten years, has earned for himself the blessing of the 
peacemaker. 

Alexander III. is his own foreign minister. When 
I remarked to M. de Giers that his policy had 
inspired even the English with confidence in the 
honesty and sincerity of his desire for peace and 
good relations, he hastened to interrupt me in order 
to declare: that in everything he had done he only 
represented the Emperor. Hence the immense im- 
portance which attaches to the personality of the 
Czar. As long as he reigns it will be his convic- 
tions, his ideas, which will influence the course of 
Russian foreign policy ; and it is with him that we 
have to do. 

“Of all the Russians,” said tome M. Suvorine, the 
editor of the Novoe Vremya, “the Emperor is by far 
the most distinctively Russian.” “That is interest- 
ing,” I replied; “because of all the Russians he 
seems to me most to resemble an English gentle- 
man.” Alexander III., from the point of view ctf 
the entente between England and Russia, is almost 
an ideal emperor. If you could imagine a human 
being who was au fond Lord Hartington, and at 
the same time imbued with the religious tempera- 
ment of Mr. Bright and the intense domesticity of 
Lord Granville, you would conjure up a conception 
which is as nearly as possible the English equivalent 
of the Russian Emperor. There is in him a deep 
natural piety, such as that which forms the back- 
ground of the Quaker soul; he is devoted to his 
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wife and children, but his intellectual type most 
closely resembles that of Lord Hartington. That 
is to say, his is a mind not viewy—not given to 
speculation—a mind solid and sure, practical and 
sound—which brings to the consider{tion of every 
question when it arises, but not before, the business- 
like common-sense and strict integrity of purpose 
which characterize the leader of our Liberal Union- 
ists. It is the mind of a man who is capable both 
of inspiring and of reposing confidence—an honest 
man, who endeavors to see things from the stand- 
point of justice, and then who automatically, sans 
phrase, tries to do right. 

In the Russian Windsor at Gatschina, by the 
sea-side at Peterhof, or in the Danish home at 
Copenhagen, the Emperor delights for a time to 
forget the cares of state in the society of his wife 
and children. He is perfectly idolized by his family, 
and all those who serve him in any way are over- 
flowing in praise of his kindly, unassuming disposi- 
tion. A devoted husband, whom not even his worst 
enemies have ever accused of a single fault against 
his wife, he is a most affectionate father, the com- 
panion and’friend of his boys. Few more pleasant 
scenes were described to me during my stay in Rus- 
sia than that of the Czar of all the Russias officiat- 
ing as master of the children’s revels in the happy 
family party that assembled last autumn at Copen- 
hagen, superintending all their games and partici- 
pating in all the boyish sport. There was no romp 
so great as he. There were the English children, 
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and the Greeks, and his own; and a royal time they 
seemed to have had of it. To these princes and 
princesses his imperial majesty was merely “Uncle 
Sasha,” and it was “Uncle Sasha! Uncle Sasha!” 
all over the place. Sometimes he would stand up 
in the midst of the merry throng and challenge the 
youngsters to pull him down. One after another, 
and then all together, the bevy of princes and 
princesses, grandchildren of the King of Denmark, 
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would wrestle with the Czar and try to throw him 
over. But although the struggle lasted until the 
whole party streamed with perspiration and the 
gardens rang with merry laughter, the Emperor 
never was thrown. The Greek princes are as sons 
of Anak, but the Czar is as Hercules for strength 
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and muscle, and “Uncle Sasha” always stood his 


ground. é 
“UNCLE SASHA” STANDS HIS GROUND. 


And as it was in the pleasant playground in Den- 
mark, so it is in the great affairs of state in Russia: 
Alexander III. stands his ground. All agree in 
declaring that although he is slow to move, delib- 
erate in theextreme in making up his mind, when 
his resolution is once taken and his foot is once 
put down, no consideration on earth will induce 
him to ‘take it up. Gnly on one condition will he 
reconsider a decision once formed. If it can be 
proved to him that he has been misinformed, if he 
is convinced that what he believed to be a fact, and 
which was allowed to influence his policy as such, 
was no fact, but a fiction, then, with the honesty 
and sense of justice which are his pre-eminent 
characteristics, he will frankly and publicly own 
himself in the wrong. Of this the most signal illus- 
tration was afforded the world when Prince Bis- 
marck convinced him that he had been deceived by 
the forged despatches from Bulgaria. It was rather 
a painful confession, which a weak man would 
have made grudgingly, and after which he would 
have modified as little as possible the policy based 
upon his mistake. Not so Alexander III. He felt 
that he had unwittingly been unjust to Prince Bis- 
marck, and he acknowledged it, and frankly re- 
adjusted his policy in favor of Germany. 
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A STRONG MAN WITH SHORT VIEWS. 

The Emperor is a strong man who takes short 
views. He sees what he believes to be his duty 
from day to day, and he does it honestly to the best 
of his ability, in the spirit of the maxim that 
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“sufficient to the day is the evil thereof,” and in 
the faith that strength sufficient for the day will be 
given him from on high. It is a different feeling 
from that which prompted Metternich’s saying, 
“ Aprés mot le deluge,” for the Emperor feels that he 
and his are in the hands of God—who alone sees the 
end from the beginning, and will find tools to carry 
on his work when the day comes for that work to 
be done. That deep, silent, but abiding conviction 
has grown much upon the Emperor of late years. 
In his youth, when he never expected to ascend the 
throne, for which his elder brother, to whom he 
was passionately attached, was carefully trained 
and educated, while his own education was compar- 
atively neglected, he was full of high and buoyant 
spirits, headstrong and vehement. But since his 
brother’s death, and the shadows of the great re- 
sponsibilities which overhang the throne darkened 
over him, he has become more and more deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of the invisible and eternal 
world into which at any moment he may be hurled. 
The Emperor was summoned to the throne by 
dynamite, and also lives and reigns in the constant 
shadow of the fate which overtook his beloved 
father. People do not speak about it, but the shadow 
is there, and the Emperor knows it, but he goes 
about his daily work cheerful and unperturbed. 
When in 1887 the Nihilist attempt of March 13 
came within a hair’s-breadth of success, the Emperor 
displayed the most absolute self-command. The 
whole imperial family was to have been blown up 
on their way to the fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
When they went to the service in commemoration 
of the death of Alexander II., it was at the station 
that the Emperor was informed that he had just 
escaped by the skin of his teeth from a catastrophe 
similar to that which had destroyed his father. He 


went down to Gatschina with his wife and children, 
laughing and talking in the carriage as if nothing 
had happened. Not until the children had left for 
the palace, and the Emperor and his wife were driv- 
ing alone through the park, did he break the news to 
the Empress. She, poor thing, of less iron nerve 
than her husband, broke down utterly and wept. 
Small wonder that a woman to whom thus suddenly 
has been revealed the charged mine over which she 
has so lightly passed shuddered with horror. Not 
so her husband. “I am ready,” he said simply ; “ I 
will do my duty at any cost.” 
HIS TRUST IN PROVIDENCE. 

The Emperor does not seem bowed down or 
crushed beneath the imperial load, the full weight of 
which neither he nor any one can adequately realize. 
He stands erect and joyous; cheerful without bra 
vado, with the simple open face of a man who has 
preserved amid all the affairs of state the heart of a 
little child. Those who know him well say that he 
is totally free from that worrying fretfulnes, that 
wearing anxiety, which is incompatible with sincere 
faith in the providence of God. Not by his own 
will or of his own choice was he called to this peril- 
ous post, from which he can only be relieved by 
death. Until he is relieved he will hold it, often 
painfully conscious of his own shortcomings, but 
nevertheless doing his duty as best he can, according 
to his lights, and leaving the rest to God. As for 
Nihilist plots and foreign intrigues, and all the end 
less coil of imperial business, it is all in the day’s 
work, which he discharges, so far as he can see it 
is his to do, with the composure of a philosopher 
and the serenity of a Christian. 

THE PEACE-KEEPER OF EUROPE. 
The Emperor has a horror of war. He com- 


manded, as Czarowitz, the army of the Lom in the 
aera a 
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Bulgarian campaign, and he saw enough of the 
realities of campaigning to recoil with his whole 
soul from the thought of war. The kindly human af- 
fections of a good pére de famille, which are so strong 
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in him, intensify the repugnance with which he 
contemplates any and every disturbance of the peace. 
It is his ambition, one of his ministers remarked 
to me, not to be a great sovereign, but to be the 
sovereign of a great people, whose reign was un- 
stained by asingle war. He is not for peace at any 
price, but for peace at almost any price compatible 
with national honor and the defence of the interests 
of Russia, which have been committed to his care. 
Since he came to the throne, his voice, his influence, 
his authority, have constantly been devoted to pre 
vent war. He is the natural ally, alike by constitu 
tion and by conviction, of any power that honestly 
seeks to maintain the peace. 

Hence the Emperor’s desire for a good understand. 
ing with the two powers in Europe which have 
everything to lose by war and nothing to gain. At 
the very beginning of his reign he met the German 
Emperor at Skiernewicze, to renew those ties which 
had for nearly a hundred years bound Germany and 
Russia in a natural but informal alliance. By that 
understanding he remained until the forged “ proofs” 
of Bismarck’s duplicity alienated him from his Ger- 
man friends. But after the demonstration of the 
forgery, the Emperor has gladly sought to renew 
the former intimacy with his next door neighbor, 
and to link Russian with German influence in the 
maintenance of the status quo. His hope is that 
Russia and Germany may get back to the position 
in which they stood at the Skiernewicze interview ; 
and unless Bismarck is more hopelessly committed 
to the Austrian alliance than is probable, consider- 
ing his shrewdness, the Russian-German entente 
ought not to be far off. Personally he is not much 
in love with the Kaiser Wilhelm. The shouting 
Emperor grates upon his nerves. But the Emperor is 
notoriously desirous of coming to a good understand- 
ing and a hearty working agreement with England. 
Russia, Germany, and England—if these three hold 
together, they will, he is convinced, maintain the 
peace of the world. Whether these three powers 
will hold together depends of course upon England. 


THE MOTIVE OF THE FRENCH ENTENTE. 


The Czar has no love for France or the French 
Republic. He distrusts the republic on account of 
its republicanism and the support which the repub- 
lican Left has frequently given to Poles, Nihilists, 
and other enemies of his dynasty. But he distrusts 
it still more because of the constant change of minis 
try “France—what is France? To-day M. Con- 
stans, to-morrow M. Clémenceau. All that is certain 
is that the prime minister to-day will be in opposition 
to morrow, and with such a people what can we 
do”” That was for several years the attitude of the 
Czar. When, however, the French became more 
settled, when General Boulanger was effaced, and 
when the fall of Bismarck gave some prospect of 
tranquillity toGermany, the Czar deemed it possible 
to consolidate the peace of Europe by putting France 
under bond to keep the peace. 

If Russia and France have made friends publicly, 


it is in order that the Czar may have an inside veto 
upon all French designs of war. The Cronstadt 
rapprochement was sanctioned by him in order to 
strengthen his control over French policy, in order, 
in short, to render it impossible for France to go to 
war for the lost provinces, and at the same time to 
render it impossible for Germany to menace France 
with extinction. When the French ambassador at 
St. Petersburg last year ventured to suggest that the 
incident of the Empress Frederick’s visit might be 
utilized as an occasion for war against Germany, 
he went away with a flea in his ear. The Czar 
takes seriously his réle of peace-keeper, and his 
acceptance of French overtures was prompted chiefly 
by adesire to increase the security Europe enjoys 
against war. General Caprivi, it may be remem- 
bered, has publicly indorsed this view of the case. 

There is one danger arising out of the character 
of the Emperor which it is necessary to state frankly 
and recognize without reserve. At present, not- 
withstanding the policy which England has pursued 
both in Central Asia and in Bulgaria, he has not 
lost faith in the possibility of coming to terms with 
England. Open hostility, frank and resolute opposi- 
tion, he.can understand ; but trickiness, bad faith, 
and falsehood—with these he has no patience. Once 
let him be convinced that England’s word is false 
as a dicer’s oath, and that England is capable of 
accepting, let us say, the ideal of the Cyprus Con- 
vention and living up to it, and he will sorrowfully 
but resolutely turn his back upon the hope of an 
English entente. When once this takes place, wild 
horses will not bring him back to his present posi- 
tion. When the Emperor is satisfied that he has 
been wilfully deceived, he is done with the deceiver 
once for all. No considerations, even of imperial 
interests, can induce him to palliate a lie or to 
condone a fraud. Whatever we have to do with 
this man, it will be well to deal with him straight- 
forwardly, speaking the truth and acting honestly 
and above-board, as he will certainly deal with us. 
Otherwise we shall make shipwreck of everything. 

This is, however, by the way. The Emperor is 
too familiar with the trouble caused central govern- 
ments by the license of distant subordinates to cher- 
ish any ill will against England for the scurvy part 
which we played in attempting to steal a march 
upon Russia in thrusting the Afghans forward to 
Penj-deh. AtSt. Petersburg there is only one opin- 
ion on the subject, which the Emperor shares—that 
our commissioners wished to bring about war. 

The Emperor thought war was being forced upon 
him, and he made ready for it, deciding, it was 
said at the time, that he would, if need be, surren- 
der the whole private fortune of his family to 
relieve the finances, as an example to his subjects : 
but no one was better pleased than he when the 
difficulty was arranged and the frontier delimited. 
How Mr. Gladstone, of all men, could ever have 
forced him so near to a collision is one of those 
abysmal mysteries which are beyond the plumb line 
of the Russian mind. 
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HIS FEELING ABOUT BULGARIA. 

More serious is the difficulty about Bulgaria. The 
Emperor’s action in relation to Prince Alexander is 
so striking an illustration of the idiosyncrasy of his 
strongly-marked character as to justify my referring 
to it, even after what I have said of Russian policy 
in Bulgaria. The Emperor’s breach with Prince 
Alexander was due to two causes, either of which 
was fatal. He isconvinced that the Battenberg lied 
to him, lied deliberately, and of set purpose to de- 
ceive. From his childhood the Emperor, like his 
sister the Duchess of Edinburgh, has had an almost 
physical horror of a lie. When he detects any of 
his ministers in deceit, that man ceases to be a 
minister, and no ability or genius is allowed to 
atone for that one cardinal crime. When Prince 
Alexander, who had already excited prejudice 
against himself by placing Nihilists in office, was 
caught out ina lie, the Emperor would have no 
more todo with him. Over and over again Russians 
have told me how much they regretted this exceed 
ing severity on the part of their Czar. Why could 
he not make terms with Alexander when he grovelled 
at his feet? they ask, and then they say, with a 
sigh: “We would have it at once, and it would 
have been a good thing for every one, but of course 
it was no use thinking of such a thing with our 
Emperor. When once a man has deceived him he 
never trusts him again.” The fact is that the Em- 
peror regards such conduct as Prince Alexander's as 
men in society regard cheating at cards—a kind of 
sin against the Holy Ghost, which, once committed, 
can never be forgiven or atoned for, either in this 
world or in that which is to come. 

Apart, however, from this revolt at the duplicity 
of the Prince, the Emperor felt that his conduct in 
condoning the revolution of Philippopolis, which 
united Eastern Roumelia and Bulgaria, touched his 
There is something almost Quixotic in the 
Emperor’s sentiment of honor. He wished, like every 
Russian, to see Eastern Roumelia united to the 
Principality ; but he had undertaken that there 
should be no alteration in the status quo in the Bal- 
kan. Suddenly the status quo is revolutionized in 
the direction of his wishes, and the revolution is 
approved by the Prince whom Russia placed on the 
throne. Instantly in Vienna and Pesth voices were 
heard accusing the Emperor of bad faith, of con 
nivance in the insurrectionary movement. These 
accusations fell upon the Emperor like a sword-cut 
If there is one thing more than any other to which he 
attaches supreme importance, it is the maintenance 
of an absolute truthfulness; if there is one point 
on which he is sensitive, it is a reflection upon his 
honor. Prince Alexander’s conduct: in accepting 
the union of the Bulgarians gave color to the doubt 
cast upon his word and the suspicions of his good 
faith to his neighbors. That was decisive, and to 
wipe off this reproach, the Emperor painfully set him 
self to oppose the very political consummation which 
he most desired, and broke irrevocably with the 
Prince whose conduct had exposed him to suspicion 


honor. 
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HIS LOVE OF TRUTH. 

This action of Alexander III. in opposing the 
union of the Bulgarians because to have approved 
of it would have implied acquiescence in a breach of 
faith is very characteristic of ‘the just man who 
sweareth to his own hurt and changeth not. As he 
acted in this question, so he will act in others. He 
will sacrifice his interests to his honor, and oppose 
the realization of .a’ cherished object of Russian 
policy rather than consent to it at the price of a 
stain upon his fair fame as a man of honor and a 
gentleman. It is Quixotic if you please; but to the 
Emperor it issimply duty. He distrusts long views. 
He is dominated ever by the practical duty which 
lies ready to his hand. When any particular act 
seems to him clearly wrong he will not do it, be it 
never so convenient. The conscience of the Em 
peror and his conviction that the future is in the 
hand of God, who will set him his task and show 
him His will from day to day, are factors of the 
first importance in estimating the future course of 
European politi€s. 

The Emperor is eminently a healthy man. He is 
the mens sana in corporo sano. “He has a good 
head,” I remarked to an ambassador in St. Peters- 
burg. “And what is of even more importance,” 
was the reply, “he has got a good stomach.” He is 
not nervous and does not get into fidgets. All his 
habits are regular. In the morning he reads his 
letters and meets his ministers, M. de Giers on Tues 
day, the minister of the interior on Thursday, 
M. Wischnegradsky on Friday. At 1 he lunches 
with his wife and children. Then at 4 or half 
past, after transacting other business, he goes out 
for a stroll in the woods with his boys. Sometimes 
he fells trees, but, unlike Mr. Gladstone, he equally 
enjoys sawing them into lengths. In winter-time 
he helps in clearing away snow from the ice-hills. 
In the evening hedines. No one inall Russia leads a 
simpler, healthier, more natural life. He isa level 
headed, conscientious, sure footed sovereign, con- 
scious of such responsibilities as he has realized, and 
only afraid of doing that which seems to him to be 
wrong. For the good relations of England and Rus 
sia and for the peace of the world, it is simply of 
inestimable importance that so steady and self 
possessed a man should be dictating the policy of 
Russia 

It will be well if the present year were to bring 
with it an obvious and visible sign of the good feel 
ing and cordial relations that exist betw en the two 
empires, in the shape of a visit of the English fleet 
to Cronstadt and a return visit of the Russian fleet 
to Portsmouth. Nothing would be more popular on 
both hands than such an interchange of courtesies. 
After our old ally in the Crimea has sent her fleet 
on a mission of peace and friendship to Russian 
waters, we ought not to be long in following suit 


WHAT, THEN, SHOULD BE DONE? 


Again, I hear the impatient Friend of Russian 
Freedom protesting against making friends with 
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a despot, a persecutor, a Jew-baiter, the headof a 
system responsible for Mr. Kennan’s horrors. That 
protest may be all very well, but what are you to 
do? You cannot annihilate Russia. Neither can 
you undertake its government. If you were tocon- 
sult its people, by any apparatus of ballot-box you 
please, they would vote for more power to the Czar. 
On this point there can beno doubt, since even 
“Stepniak” affirms it. “Stepniak” deplores this 
superstition of the Czardom as the bane of Russia, 
but he frankly admits that it exists as a living 
reality. He says: 

“The people repose ‘implicit confidence in the 
Czar’s wisdom and justice. He is absolute master 
of the life and property of every man within his 
dominions, and no exception may be taken to his 
orders. The occasional blunders made by the Czar, 
however heavy they may be, must be borne with 
patience, as they can be only temporary ; the Czar 
will redress the evil as soon as he is better in- 
formed on the matter.” 

It might be better for Russia if Mont Blane stood 
where Moscow stands, just as it might be better if 
the peasants all believed in parliamentary institu- 
tions. But the facts being otherwise, it is well to 
recognize the facts and try to make the best of 
them. 

THE CZAR TRIBUNE. 

The faith of the Russian peasants in the Czar has 
its counterpart in the faith of the Emperor in the 
Czardom. Often faith lingers among the rustics when 
it has died out in the objects of their devotion. In 
Russia the Czar believes in the Czardom, the present 
Emperor at least as much as any of his predecessors. 
Not that Alexander III. is an optimist. It is some- 
What difficult to be an optimist on a throne to which 
you have been called by the bomb of the assassin. 
A saying of his is repeated in St. Petersburg which 
sheds a ray of somewhat sombre light upon his 
character. One of his brothers was talking to him 


M. POBEDONOSTZEFF, 
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once about the inextricable tangle of human affairs, 
and expressed very emphatically a similar opinion 
to that which made Alphonso of Arragon famous. 
If he were ruler of the universe, for instance, he 
would alter many things, and, in short, reconstruct 
the affairs of this world on an altogether new and 
improved pattern. The Emperor listened to him 
for a time, and then said: “I do not think so. As 
God made it otherwise, He must know best. But 
for my part, if He should end it all to-morrow I 
should be very glad.” 

Nota particularly cheerful observation to fall from 
a vice-regent of the bon Dieu, but characteristic of 
the serious-minded ruler who is daily confronted 
with the insoluble problems of this confused and 
confusing world. He has a great seriousness of 
mind, a deep conviction as to the responsibilities of 
his position, and a steady determination to do his 
duty as he sees it from day to day, leaving the rest 
to the Higher Power in whose hands an Emperor is 
as but a Moujik, andthe affairs of the greatest of 
the kingdoms of the world are but as the waves of 
the sea which He holds in the hollow of His hand. 

The Emperor believes firmly in his tribunitial 
character. It is the theory of the Czardom that 
every Russian, without distinction of rank or sta- 
tion, has a right of formal appeal to the Emperor 
direct. 

The burden of responsibility which rests upon 
him would crush any one who realized it, we do 
not say entirely, but even to the extent of ten per 
cent. Yet it is quite possible that he feels as if it 
were, to a certain extent, a flinching from his duty 
to seek to lessen it. The Czar will never run away 
from his autocracy, as some Englishmen have run 
away from the task of maintaining the Union, not 
from any conviction in favor of Home Rule, but from 
sheer weariness and cowardice. 

Not to save himself would Alexander ITI. lessen 
by a single iota the weight of his imperial crown. 
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But if he should once see that the assertion of a 
minute and embarrassing responsibility for all the 
details of the affairs of daily administration tends 
to injure the nation over which he rules, he would 
not hesitate for a moment in removing the injury, 
even although it lessened his responsibility. 
THE EMPEROR’S LETTER: BAG. 

The Emperor’s letter-bag is almost the only means 
by which the mass of his subjects can make known 
to the man who is their natural and appointed 
tribune their grievances or their complaints. The 
department of the imperial chancery which attends 
to this tribunitial side of the Emperor's daily work 
is presided over by General de Richter, one of the 
best men in Russia. General Richter is from the 
Baltic provinces, a Lutheran, and a sincerely pious 
and devoted Christian. He commanded in Sebas- 


topol during the Russo-Turkish war, as a general 


GENERAL DE RICHTER, 
The Czar’s Secretary. 


in the artillery. Few men whom I met in Russia 
impressed me more favorably. An honester and 
more straightforward man never breathed, or one 
more full of all the better and nobler aspirations 
of humanity. He has an office under him which is 
concerned with answering petitions and attending 
toapplicants for the imperial intervention. To him 
the Emperor refers the 106 petitions per day which 
arrive on an average every twenty-four hours, and to 
him come, in long queue, the petitioners who seek to 
bring their troubles before the Emperor. He is as 
it were the Czar’s secretary, and no better man 
could be found for the place. A high-minded man 
of stern integrity, his selection for the responsible 
post which he occupies in the imperial entourage, 
and the confidence which the Emperor places in 
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him, is an indication that Alexander the Third is a 
better judge of men than some of his critics are 
disposed to admit. 

THE CZAR’S SECRETARY. 

“That portfolio of General Richter,” said a dash- 
ing young officer whom I met on my way to Gats- 
china, “should be made of waterproof, for it is 
watered, with tears of the suppliants of a whole 
nation.” General Richter is the Sandalphon of the 
empire. He listens to the sounds that ascend from 
below— 

“From the spirits on earth that adore, 
From the souls that entreat and implore 
In the fervor and passion of prayer, 
From the hearts that are broken with losses 
And weary with dragging of crosses 
Too heavy for mortals to bear.” 

He is the doorkeeper of the earthly Providence 
whom men call the Czar. He has to read the peti- 
tions, to receive the petitioners, to be the ear and the 
voice of the Emperor. It is heart-breaking work ; for 
after all, the extent to which a sovereign, even 
when he is an autocrat, can intervene between mor- 
talsand adverse fortune is very limited ; and yet, as 
Titus said, no man should approach the person of 
Ceesar and go away unsatisfied. 

OUR CZAR PUBLIC OPINION. 

It was this aspect of the imperial responsibility 
which made me feel so keenly the analogy there is 
between General Richter in Russia and the editor 
of a newspaper in England. There is probably no 
mortal in England who receives so many petitions 
from the aggrieved, or is so constantly invoked as 
a deus ex machina by the suffering and the oppressed, 
as a newspaper editor. In our free democracy the 
editor is the keeper of the ear of King Demos. “If 
you will but take up my case,” so runs the familiar 
and constantly repeated formula, “public opinion 
will be roused, and I shall get my rights. If you 
will but show up this injustice, let the light in 
upon that abuse, call attention to some scandal”— 
“Tf, if.” Alas! for the delusions of popular super 
stition. Public Opinion, our great Czar, can inter 
fere but fitfully, and more or less at hap-hazard, in 
the redress of individual grievances. All the peti 
tions in General Richter’s portfolio—what are they 
to the endless stream of complaints, of protests, of 
petitions of all kinds with which our press teems? 
And our Public Opinion, omnipotent as it is when 
it is fairly roused, cannot concern itself about all 
these things at once. Now and then it will bestir 
itself, and some particular sufferer is snatched from 
ruin by its intervention, or some measure is forced 
through Parliament by its potent voice; but as a 
whole, Public Opinion is asomewhat inert force, 
which only occasionally interferes directly in the 
righting of wrongs. And therein Public Opinion 
resembles the Emperor. The great machine of the 
state goes on automatically ; the law courts meet 
and administer justice, the taxes are collected, the 
railway trains start, the tram cars run through the 
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streets, and all the world and his wife get breakfast 
every morning without much interference from 
governments, whether set in motion by czars or by 
Public Opinion. And the great collective joys and 
sorrows of humanity, births and marriages and 
deaths, disappointed love, broken health, pestilence, 
famine, blighted ambition, bankruptcy, and insan- 
ity, all the great matters which make up the warp 
and woof of our lives, are beyond the control of 
the most puissant of Emperors. He is but a fly on 
the rim of the teacup in which the waves of our 
feverish existence make their mimic storm. 

THE CZAR AS THE RUSSIAN HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Nevertheless, although this minimizing estimate 
of the Emperor’s position may be strictly correct, 
there are. undoubtedly many things in which 
he can interfere, and interfere with effect. If 
he does not interfere no one _ interferes, for 
the Czar of Tribune is the only authority who 
can be evoked to prevent the injustice that is 
done by those who act in the name of the Czar, the 
chief of the executive power. He is the Russian 
House of Commons—the representative of the com- 
mon people. I was very much impressed by the 
remark made to me by a Moscow Liberal who was 
arguing in favor of a limited franchise for the elec- 
tion of a National Assembly. I objected that any 
such system would of necessity leave all the peasants 
without a single representative. “Oh,” replied my 
Liberal, “they need no representative in any assem- 
bly, for the Emperor represents them.” But for the 
due fulfilment of his réle as House of Commons, it 
is necessary that he should have eyes and ears and 
tongue independent of the administration of which 
he is at once the supreme head and the only check. 

WHY NOT AN ASSEMBLY? 

How can that be done? He who can solve that 
question solves everything. The ordinary solution 
which is suggested » 
by the working of 
systems of repre- 
senting government 
in the West is that 
of summoning a rep- 
resentative assem- 
bly. The Zemskie 
Sobory, or consulta- 
tive assembly, 
which Russians al- 
ways invoke when 
they are pressed on 
this subject, would 
no doubt enable the 
Czar to take counsel 
with his people, and 
form some better idea than he can at present of 
the wants of his subjects. But for a time that 
scheme is in abeyance, and it is perhaps too 
long a stride to take at once. “You are sum- 
moning a States-General,” was the answer to Gen- 
eral Ignatieff’s proposal to assemble an immense 
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concourse of three thousand delegates in the Temple 
of the Saviour at Moscow ; and it is easy to under- 
stand that an autocrat would hesitate before con- 
senting to the establishing of anything resembling 
a parliament within his dominions. Since then 
Russia has been receding rather than advancing in 
the path of progress, and that which would have 
been a daring stride when General Ignatieff fell, 
must appear a reckles leap in the dark to the men 
who now surround the throne. Besides, the Czar 
does not see the advantage of summoning an elected 
assembly. He sees its dangers and its drawbacks. 
But he fears, not unnaturally, that its tendency would 
be—especially if, as many reformers propose, it were 
elected by a more or less limited constituency of the 
intelligent classes—not to give eyes and ears to the 
Czar to enable him the more efficiently to exercise 
his high prerogatives, but rather to set up a rival 
and conflicting authority within the empire, which 
would paralyze the autocracy. This may appear 
desirable to those who hate the autocracy, but the 
autocrat can hardly see things in that light. And 
as the first condition of any change in Russia is to 
convince the ruler of Russia that it is useful and 
necessary, it is no use harking back perpetually to 
the Zemskie Sobory, or toany parliamentary appara- 
tus whatever. The time for that may come here- 
after; it has not arrived to-day. 

The Russians do not seem to take kindly to repre- 
sentative institutions. The City Councils of Moscow 
and St. Petersburg are the nearest approach to 
parliaments to be found in Russia. It is very difficult 
to secure the attendance of the members, and fre- 
quently in Moscow, I was told, no business can be 
transacted, because they cannot get together a 
quorum. 
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The Zemstvoes, or rural assemblies, can hardly 
be said to have justified the expectations with which 
their establishment was hailed. The peasants have 
never taken kindly to these institutions, which, 
while intended to be a link between the people and 
the Czar, have come to be a barrier between them. 
The peasants are compelled, on pain of a legal pen- 
alty, to send delegates; otherwise they would, in 
many cases, ignore the Zemstvo altogether. These 
delegates are compelled to attend—a provision which 
excites great dissatisfaction. In “Anna Karenina” 
Count Tolstoi satirizes the futility of the Zemstvoes ; 
and in this the novelist represents faithfully the 
views of the peasants, whom he reveres. <A land- 
owner who had held high office in the Imperial 
Ministry assured me that if the franchise were 
limited to those who cared for it, hardly any peasants 
would vote in the elections for the Zemstvo. The 
Russian peasant is very much of the opinion of 
the Chinese who, hearing some Europeans eagerly 
discussing a political question, asked with wonder- 
ing amazement why they gave themselves so much 
trouble about such matters. “Were not the man- 


darins paid tosettle them?” It is silly to keep a dog 
and then to bark yourself; so the Moujik does not 
see the sense of having a government, and.then 
having to do, or rather to pretend to do, the govern- 
ing himself, at a great loss of time and expense. 
The rival candidates bully, cajole, and corrupt the 


village starostas, and then secure the support of the 
delegates by keeping them alive and supplying them 
with vodka. 

SOME SUGGESTIONS. 

What, then, can be done? I discussed this subject 
with many of the leading statesmen and diploma- 
tists in St. Petersburg in the summer of 1888, and 
the net result of these conversations I embodied in 
my book “Truth About Russia,” from whose pages 
Ihave freely drawn in this character sketch. Briefly, 
the suggestions were as follows: 

1. The Czar to grant a bill of rights giving every 
Russian absolute right (1) to be furnished within one 
week of arrest of particulars of the charge against 
him, and (2) to be released at the end of six months, 
if he has not to be brought to trial before the expiry 
of that period. The Czar to retain the right to sus- 
pend these rights in any particular case, but only 
in his direct personal responsibility. 

2. The Czar to appoint ten, twenty, or fifty of the 
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most trustworthy Russians to go in circuit in his 
name, and with his authority to hold Czar’s courts, 


“take in complaints against officials, to see that the 


jail delivery was regular, and to report direct to 
the Emperor of the state of things in their circuit. 

_ 8. The Czar to create an official weekly paper, 
edited by his own editor, who should be a statesman 
of cabinet rank, in which 1,000 persons throughout 
the empire, say the mayors, presidents of Zemstvoes, 
heads of the various religious bodies, chairmen of 
chambers of commerce, and representative peasants, 
should have a right to set forth at reasonable length 
their petitions for the redress of grievances. All such 
petitions to appear unless suppressed by the personal, 
direct order of the Emperor. Such a paper should 
also be the popular university of the whole empire, 
bringing every week to the door of every peasant 
the wisest thoughts, the ripest culture, and the most 
useful information bearing- upon the events of the 
day that could be collected by the ablest writers in 
Russia. 

These suggestions may seem fantastic to some, 
but they at least combine two things—redress of 
grievances, and the lack of the autocratic power 
of the Czar. Together with these practical measures, 
the Russian Government might—indeed, it must if 
the empire is not gradually to drift to disintegration 
and decay—make these fundamental changes : 

(1) Instead of regarding everything as forbidden 
unless specifically permitted, everything should be 
permitted that is not specifically forbidden. 

(2) All capable subjects should be (a) educated 
and (b) admitted, without restriction as to religious 
tests, to the service of the Czar. 

The Emperor Alexander III. is not likely, I fear, 
to move in the direction which I have indicated. 
He is cautious and indisposed to change, especially 
to change in accordance with Western views. I do 
not blink his shortcomings. I deplore the short- 
sightedness that prompts the persecuting policy with 
which M. Pobodonostzeff has brought discredit upon 
his reign; and I deeply regret that the Czar has not 
more of the consuming energy of a reformer. But 
take him with all his limitations, and we shall 
hardly find in all Europe a man who more honestly 
endeavors to do his duty according to his lights, or 
one whose long life and authority are more earnestly 
to be desired by the civilized world than Alexander 
III., Czar of all the Russias. 








RESIDENTIAL CLUBS FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN. 


OME serious effort is about to be made‘in Lon- 
don to remove one of the greatest of the minor 
evils of urban life. Every year in increasing numbers 
multitudes of young men and women come up to the 
great cities from the country to make their way in 
the world. They are usually compelled to shift, as 
best they can, in lodgings or boarding-houses without 
anything that could by any stretch of imagination 
be called home. In olden times it was not so. The 
apprentices, three or four hundred years ago, lodged 
together in the houses of their employers ; and the ar- 


tial chambers ona co-operative principle have met 
with some degree of success. 

Now, however, a fresh attempt is about to be 
made to supply the want on a scale somewhat com- 
mensurate with the need. <A beginning ha’ been 
made toward establishing a residential club for 
young men on a vacant piece of ground near Ken- 
nington Park, South London, close to the Oval 
cricket ground, which will accommodate between 
four and five hundred young men. By the kindness of 
the architects we are permitted to publish a view of 
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rangement, although in many respects far from ideal, 
nevertheless did not leave young lads without an 
abiding-place, with some one in loco parentis to look 
afterthem. The old apprentice system, however, has 
disappeared. In some large houses of business a sys- 
tem still prevails by which many young people are 
boarded and lodged on the premises, and this supplies 
to some extent, although very imperfectly, a substi- 
tute for the arrangement of bygone days. But for the 
majority of clerks and young people of both sexes 
employed in business, private lodging or boarding 
houses supply the indispensable requirements of a 
place in which to sleep and eat ; beyond that they are 
sadly deficient in the requirement of a home. This 
want has long been recognized, and one or two at- 
tempts which have been made to establish residen. 


the club as it will appear when it is completed ; and 
if the program of its projectors is carried out, it 
may begin a new era in the lodging and homing of 
young people in towns. The building is to be fitted 
up throughout in first-class style. There will be on 
the basement a large storeroom for the accommoda- 
tion of bicycles and tricycles. On the ground-floor 
will be reception-rooms, libraries, and conversation- 
rooms, together with smoking-rooms and_ billiard- 
rooms. On the first floor there will be a spacious 
restaurant, with breakfast-rooms, dining-rooms, and 
ample accommodations for meals at a very moderate 
tariff. The prices have not yet been settled, but 
there is some talk of letting the supply of provisions 
by contract, and placing the whole of the cooking 
under the control of a first-class French chef. The 
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rest of the building is devoted to single rooms, all of ° 


which will be lit with electric light and accessible 
by elevator. The rooms will vary in rent from $2.50 
to $4.50 a week, furnished, with 25 cents extra for 
incidentals. This will cover everything, including 
light, fires, service, and baths. The rooms, accord- 
ing to the plan at present decided upon, will be very 
tasteful. The bed in every room will stand in a re- 
cess, and will be curtained from view in the daytime. 
It is proposed to hold a conference upon the sub- 
ject at an early date, when suggestions will be con- 
sidered. There are many points which demand 
consideration, and which, it is hoped, will be solved 
in accordance with liberal ideas. Take, for instance, 
the question of the admission of women. From the 
Hampden Club, the only institution of the kind 
which at present exists in London, women are sedu- 
lously excluded. The whole establishment is a gi- 
gantic monastery. Female servants are admitted as 
being indispensable, but females other than servants 
are excluded almost as severely as on the Island of 
Solovetsk, where the monks of the Greek Church 
take such elaborate precautions to prevent their mas- 
culine solitude from disturbance by the other sex 
that they refuse to allow even a cow or a hen to set 
foot on the sacred island. If not quite so bad at the 
Hampden Club, they are well advanced in that di- 
rection. In the new residential club it is proposed 
so far to relax the rule as to permit ladies to enter 
the reception-rooms on the ground-floor ; but a grave 
difference of opinion exists as to whether or not they 
can be permitted to enter the restaurant dining-rooms 
or breakfast-rooms. This restriction, of course, is 
of the devil. A young man who comes to town ought 
to have a place where he can take his mother, his 
sister, his cousin, or his sweetheart, and it is mon- 
strous to propose to establish a residential club, 
which is primarily a home for young men in Lon- 
don, and at the same time to deprive members of all 
opportunity of meeting their female relations and 
friends even in the dining-rooms. Of course any 
reluctance to recognize such a human necessity would 
go far to impair the success of the institution from 
the outset. Providing that sensible regulations can 
be made, that is to say, providing that regulations 
can be reduced to a minimum, and the place can be 
made as much like a home as possible, there is no 
reason why the Kennington Club should not be an 
immense success. Its promoters calculate that they 
will be able to pay five per cent. dividend upon their 
capital, and yet provide amply for all the wants of 
those they accommodate. Already they have more 
applications for accommodations than they can 
supply, and they are, therefore, taking steps 
to establish other clubs on the same _ principles 
in different parts of London. Two are to be estab- 
lished in the city, and others at Highbury, Ken- 
sington, Chelsea, and elsewhere. It is proposed to 
convert the entry of the Highbury Club, which 
will be built in aregion where there is more 
available space, into acourt-yard with lawn-tennis 
ground, and to provide a spacious swimming bath. 
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This is all very well, but it deals with the least 
pressing part of the social problem of providing suit- 
able accommodation for our young people. Girls 
need such clubs far more than men; and any one 
can tell, who will make the experiment of going 
round to seek lodgings for a single woman, that for 
one place that will take in a young woman there are 
a dozen that will take in a young man. And the 
solitude that oppresses the young man is absolutely 
nothing compared with the loneliness which a young 
girl feels in London or New York, when she has no 
friends or home, and feels herself a desolate, forlorn 
unit in the midst of millions of strangers. We would 
not go across the street to help establish a residen- 
tial club for young men, if its promoters were not 
pledged to follow it up at once by establishing a sim- 
ilar institution for girls. There are some co-opera- 
tive homes for women in London, but they are more 
or less strangled by absurd regulations, which are 
never insisted upon in similar institutions provided 
for the other sex. As the wages of women are lower 
than those of men, a residential club for girls will 
have to fix a lower rate of payment; but still there 
is plenty of scope for the establishment of many in- 
stitutions of this kind, and the need is growing. 

The promoters of the new scheme intend to erect 
a residential club for young women in close prox- 
imity to their residential club at Kennington for 
young men, and, as far as possible, the rules and 
regulations of the two establishments will be the 
same. It is preposterous to say that young men may 
come in at any hour of the night, but that young 
women must be at home at 11 o’clock, or be 
fined if they stay out after that time. A girl is 
under far heavier obligations to avoid scandal than 
a young man, and if she cannot be trusted with a 
latch-key neither can he. Of course the same rules 
as to the admittance of the other sex to reception- 
rooms and dining-rooms would prevail in both insti- 
tutions. If these institutions are able to fulfil but 
one-half of what the promoters promise, they will 
revolutionize the lodging accommodation of our great 
cities. There is no end to the developments which 
may arise if once you can establish under a com- 
mon roof communities which, while enjoying, if 
they choose, as much privacy as if they were in resi- 
dential chambers, can secure at the same time all 
the conveniences and advantages of a first-class hotel. 
The ordinary objection of Mrs. Grundy, that if young 
men and young women are allowed to mix in com- 
mon rooms there will be no end of love-making, 
flirtation, and the like, may be admitted. There will 
be, no doubt, a great deal of flirtation and love- 
making. It would be a very sour world in which 
there was nothing of that kind of thing. But in 
reality the frequent meeting of the sexes is a safe- 
guard to both girls and young men. The desire 
with young people for society and relaxation after 
the day’s work is but human. Better, then, that 
they should find it in a healthy, natural, and inno- 
cent way among themselves, than be driven to seek 
it in places where so-called pleasure becomes a trap. 











THE CHILD PROBLEM 


IN CITIES. 


BY JOHN H. FINLEY. 


HERE is no social principle more hopeful on 
the one hand, more dismal of contemplation 
on the other, than that which assures to age the 
character formed in the first years of life; which 
makes man heir to childhood’s influences as well as 
to natal proclivities; which makes the reformation 
of a life next to hopeless where its right formation 
might have been easy. This principle is the key to 
the city’s problems of poverty and vice The child 
problem is, in fact, the whole problem of charities 
and correction, and in its solution will be solved 
for the next generation all those questions which 
are to-day the subject of study and discussion by 
economists and philanthropists 
The problem begins simply enough with the entry 
in the city’s register, “Born, a child ;” but before 
the student is done with it he has traversed the 
whole field of municipal government, has discussed 
every factor in the problem of society, and in the 
record, “Died, a man,” is brought face to face with 
the question of human destiny 


I CONDITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY. 


In the city of New York, 1890 (and New York 
City’s problems are repeated in the small or the large 
in every great city of this country and of other 
countries), there were in the tenement houses, 
according to estimate, 163,712 children under the 
age of five years. The estimated total number of 
children under five years in the city in the same 
year, was over 182,000; that is, of the total number 
of children under five years of age, eight-ninths 
lived in tenement-houses. 

By a tenement house, in this sense, is meant any 
house occupied as the home, or residence, of three 
or more families living independently of one another 
and doing their own cooking upon the premises, or 
by more than two families upon a floor, so living 
and cooking, but having a common right in the 
halls, stairways, yards, etc. But the tenement 
house in which, perhaps, one half, if not more, of 
the tenement-dwellers live, was defined in the follow - 
ing manner in a court of justice some years ago, 
and is stated by Mr. Riis, the author of “How the 
Other Half Lives,” to be as true for to day as it was 
then. “It is generally a brick building, from four 
to six stories high on the street, frequently with a 
store on the first floor, which, when used for the 
sale of liquor, has a side opening for’the benefit of 
the inmates and to evade the Sunday law. Four 
families occupy each floor; and a set of rooms con- 
sists of one or two dark closets used as bedrooms, 
with a living-room, 12 feet by 10 The stair- 
case is too often a dark well in the centre of the 
house; and no direct ventilation ‘is possible, each 
family being separated from the other by partitions. 


Frequently, the rear of the lot is occupied by another 
building of three stories high, with two families on 
a floor.” In these rear tenements alone 100,000 
persons lived in 1889. 

The physical ills and the moral evils to which 
these badly-built, badly-arranged houses make their 
tenants heir are aggravated by other conditions, 
which borrow, in turn, a part of their vitiating 
character from the tenement-house itself, the own 
mother of the city’s slum, whose father is the greed 
of the landlords. 

OVERCROWDING. 


The first of these conditions is the overcrowding, 
the literal packing, of population in these great 
foul dwellings ; and poverty in its hunger and greed 
in its passion are not careful of the family—an 
institution in whose sacredness we believe soci- 
ety’s pillars rest. Men, women, and children are 
crowded in these places like animals in a pen. In 
some quarters the population has risen to the rate 
of 330,000 souls to the square mile. Here are indi 
vidual instances cited from Mr. Riis and other au 
thorities : Two small rooms in a six-story tenement 
hold a family of father, mother, twelve children, 
and six boarders. Nine persons live in a room 10 
feet square, and a small hall-room adjoining. 
Fifty eight babies and 38 children over five years of 
age the Board of Health found in one house; in 
another, 101 adults and 91 children; in another, 89 
children; still another 170 children called their 
home. In certain quarters, at least, there is scarcely 
a room without one or more “boarder” occupants ; 
some with above half a score sleeping on cots or 
upon the floor. 

TENEMENT-HOUSE INDUSTRIES. 

The problem is still further complicated and the 
evil still further aggravated by the tenement: house 
industries. New York has factory laws which pre- 
scribe a limit of hours to labor of children, which 
forbid the employment in factories and shops of 
children under sixteen, unless they can read and 
write English, and of all children under fourteen. 
But the tenement-house has provided a way of escape 
from these wise and humane restrictions. The brute 
“sweater,” himself the creature of exigency, presides 
over industries which once a goddess wise and gra- 
cious called her own. His shop is the tenement- 
house. “Here the child may work, unchallenged 
by the law, from the day he is old enough to pull a 
needle.” His immediate usefulness invites evasion 
of the compulsory education law, and he finds no 
time to learn the language whose knowledge is 
essential to an intelligent exercise of the rights of 
the citizen. Thus it comes that there are whole 
colonies in the heart of New York where the Eng. 
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lish tongue is practically unknown; for to the 
hindrances which the poverty or greed of the parent 
places in the way of the education of the child the 
city adds one in its failure to provide sufficient 
school accommodations for all, so that it cannot 
consistently compel attendance upon school when 
there is not room for the pupil. 
SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The following statistics have been collected from 
reports of the President of the Board of Educa 
tion and the Superintendent of Schools under date 
of October 1, 1890: 

The legal school age is from 4 to 21 years. The 
limit of age for compulsory attendance upon school 
is 14. The estimated population between the ages 
of 5 and 14 years is as follows: Grammar, 103,000; 
primary, 168,000; total, 271,000. The estimated 
school population between the years of 14 and 21 
is 208,000. Of the population between the ages of 
14 and 21 there are taught in the public schools 18, - 
000; in the nautical, corporate, and evening schools, 
18,000; in the parochial and private schools, 20,000 , 
in the colleges and academies, 4,000. These make 
a total of 60,000. 

If every one of the school population between the 
ages of 5 and 14 years should apply for admission 
to the public schools, and every class room and main 
room should be filled to its legal limit, there would 
remain 84,000 unsupplied with school accommoda , 
tion. Accommodations would also be needed for 
the 18,000 over 14 years who have actually been 
taught in the public schools. Hence the apparent 
deficiency in the school accommodations would 
amount to 102,000sittings. Taking into considera 
tion the estimated attendance in other schools, etc., 
the deficiency amounts to about 100,000. 

It is stated on credible authority that half the 
school boys, or more than half, leave school by the 
age of eleven years in the great cities of New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Brooklyn, New Orleans, and 
other cities. On the same authority, more than half 
the children, even under the best organized school 
systems, do not attend school more than three years 
Thus in the formative period of life the child is left 
largely to the conditions of his own home, which 
have just been described, and the street 

THE STREET AND THE SALOON 

There are other factors in the problem already 
difficult and complex. The home life from which 
the non working child is crowded by the “ boarder” 
is as badly substituted and supplemented by the 
life of the street, the realm of the never-empty gar- 
bage and ash barrel, the school in which the worst. 
examples are the teachers, the polluting channel of 
physical disease and moral contagion. Into the street 
from the home is a natural step; from the street 
into thesaloon, which stands on every corner, is the 
next. “The law prohibiting the selling of liquor 
to minors,” says Mr. Riis, “is about as much re 
spected in the tenement house district as the ordi- 
nance against swearing.” “Fostered and filled by 
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the saloon, the ‘growler’ looms up in the New York 
street boy’s life, baffling the most persistent efforts 
to reclaim him. There is no escape from it; no 
hope for the boy once its blighting grip is upon 
him. Thenceforward the logic of the slums, that 
the world which gave him poverty and ignorance 
for his portion ‘owes him a living,’ is his creed ; 
and the career of the ‘tough’ lies open for him—a 
beaten track, to be blindly followed to a bad end in 
the wake of a ‘growler.’ ” 

Such is the cradle of the tenement-house child in 
the city of New York; such are the conditions in 
which its life is fostered ; such are some of the fac- 
tors, themselves the results of remoter causes, of the 
great child problem. 


I. PROGRAM OF WORK: FOR THE CHILD IN 
ITS HOME, 


The labor of the public and of the individual in 
changing these conditions of child life divides on 
the line that the public, the State, shall do only 
what it can do better than the individual; and in 
the program I shall briefly present the line will 
be drawn, not in extension of the génerally conceded 
domain of the State, but rather in broadening the 
territory of individual enterprise and effort. 


IMPROVED TENEMENT HOUSES. 


The tenement-house is one of the factors which 
cannot be entirely eliminated. It has come in an- 
swer to a demand which schemes of transportation 
and transplantation in the country have failed, and 
will fail, tomeet. The temples of Mammon must be 
converted into “homes” on the same foundation. 
This must be the first step in the solution of the 
problem. The State’s part is the enactment of laws 
which will, under rigid enforcement, insure a 
requisite amount of air and light to each tenant, 
oblige compliance with sanitary regulations, and 
compel such arrangements as will permit of family 
isolation. Certain foreign cities have gone even 
farther than this—have torn down old tenements 
and erected new and improved dwellings in their 
stead. The corporation of Liverpool a year ago com- 
pleted a block of dwellings containing two hundred 
and seventy one tenements, fitted with all conceiv- 
able conveniences, and enclosing a court for chil- 
dren’s playground, etc. ; and it may be noted that 
it rents these tenements for about one-third the rate 
at which an equal amount of floor-space is rented 
in some of the worst parts of New York City, and 
at a profit. But with us, at any rate, the building 
must be done by private enterprise, under State 
restriction. We have had examples in New York 
to show what individuals content with 5 per cent., 
instead of 30 or 50 or 100 per cent., can do. Mr. 
White in Brooklyn and Miss Collins and others in 
New York have afforded a practical demonstration 
of the profitableness of improved tenement- building. 
The report of the Tenement House Building Com 
pany of New York, lately published, shows that while 
the rental capacity of their “model tenements” is 

















much less than other tenements, by reason of wide 
entries and large courts, and while a loss has been 
entailed by refusal to rent premises for store pur- 
poses and for factory labor, these tenements yielded 
a net income of 4 per cent. in 1890 on capital stock, 
and a larger per cent. is assured for the coming 
year. Christian capitalists would do well for them- 
selves and for thousands of others in such invest- 
ments; and it must rest with such or with others, 
for whose lack of beneficent motives the law must 
substitute compulsion, to change this condition of 
child life which vitiates all others. One obligation 
of wealth, one serious duty of citizenship, is, indeed, 
neglected, when one-half the children of our city 
are compelled to live in tenements whose death-rate 
is greater than in these better tenements. In 1888 
the death-rate in old tenements was 23.06; in new 
tenements, 22.42; in houses of Tenement Building 
Company, 14.28. 


EXTENSION OF FACTORY LAWS. 


A second duty of the State is the extension of the 
factory laws to include industries carried on in 
tenement-houses. Home industries, once a blessing 
to the home, are now, in the tenement-houses, a 
curse to its life, because they permit the sacrifice of 
the health and morals of children to the greed of par- 
ents or to the poverty of poorly-paid labor. If home 
industries are stopped or restricted, there must be a 
readjustment of wages, which may perhaps cause 
some temporary distress, but must bring a permanent 
benefit to tenement-house child life and to society. 
The State, it may be added, should find another 
cause for interference here in the danger to the 
community through the spread of contagious diseases 
by tenement-made clothing, etc. 


MORAL SANITATION. 


A further duty is the rigid enforcement of truancy 
laws and of the fulfilment by parents of their moral 
obligations to their children. In aid of the former 
there must be a home to which truants can be sent. 
The enforcement of the latter is, and will always 
be, a difficult task for State or private society. It is 
virtually prescribing, as one has expressed it, “a 
minimum standard of decency,” to which, on the 
ground of the public good, conformity is made 
compulsory, if one is to escape punishment or per- 
manent sequestration. This principle of moral san- 
itation by law has been recognized in the existence 
of such bodies as the societies for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, described elsewhere in this 
number, the Indianapolis Children’s Board of Guar- 
dians, and other similar societies. 


FREE KINDERGARTENS AND HALF-TIME SCHOOLS. 


In the fourth place, when the State has done what 
it can to make the child’s home life, physically and 
morally, a fit place to live in, it should provide the 
best possible system of free education. This system 
should include kindergartens for the younger chil- 
dren ; for “this is true beyond peradventure : plant 
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a free kindergarten in any quarter of this over- 
crowded metropolis, and you have begun then and 
there the work of making better lives, better homes, 
better citizens, and a better city.” I quote further 
the opinion of Professor William T. Harris, United 
States Commissioner of Education : “In my opinion, 
the kindergarten should be a part of the public- 
school system of every city in the United States. 
The ideal kindergarten should take children at the 
age of four years and retain them for two years. 
The character of its work is such as to humanize 
the children in a way that is impossible for the 
primary school, conducted according to its methods. 
The great interest in our management of education 
in the cities of the country is to reach the children 
of the poorer classes of people, those who have in- 
sufficient dwelling accommodation and no yards for 
the children to play in. The children of the great 
tenement-houses are obliged to play on the street, 
and the influence upon them is anything but human- 
izing.” This system of education, it may be added, 
should also include “half-time” schools, where chil- 
dren who work may spend at least a part of the day. 


PERSONAL SERVICE OF THE “ PRIVILEGED.” 


I have already alluded to the part private enter- 
prise may take with profit to itself and the com- 
munity—should take, indeed—in the building of 
better houses for the poor. There is another work 
that the individual can dc, and that is in making 
homes even under the existing unfavorable condi- 
tions. Some of the people who live in the worst 
part of the city have proved themselves superior to 
their surroundings, and if the better influences 
which contact with lives of the more privileged 
brings were not wholly removed from their lives, the 
number of such might be multiplied many times. 
This is the work of the volunteer visitor, the neigh- 
bor, the friend. And the scope of volunteer service 
is almost without limit in any of the directions 
which I have named in enumerating the duties of 
the State with respect to the tenement-house child ; 
e.g., in personally superintending these tenements 
when built, and taking an interest in the well-being 
of the tenants, as some have done; in bettering the 
sanitary condition of homes, as voluntary associa- 
tions are doing to-day ; in promoting the enactment 
of wise ordinances and acts, and giving the city or 
State active support in the enforcement and proper 
administration of those laws; in undertaking work 
which the city or State will do only when assured 
of its practicability and its benefit to the entire 
community ; and, finally, in carrying on the work 
which private enterprise must always continue to 
bear. I cannot here even enumerate the many proj 
ects of volunteer effort which contribute directly or 
indirectly to the betterment of the condition of the 
children of the tenements. It must, as a rule, be 


the work of an individual with an individual or an 
individual family, for whatever object and under 
whatever form of organization the workers may be 
associated. ; 
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Ill, FOR THE CHILD OF THE STATE. 


I have spoken of some things the public and the 
individual may do for the child of the tenement- 
house in its home. 

The next question is the disposition of those chil- 
dren of whom the State has assumed full charge. 
It will be necessary first to decide what children 
theré is cause to place under the public authority. 
I follow a scheme prepared by one of the committees 
of the International Society for the Study of Ques- 
tions of Relief, and indorsed by the society, 
believing that it answers our question fully. 1. 
Dependent children of three categories : foundlings, 
abandoned, orphans. 2. The morally abandoned 
(those who, by reason of infirmities, negligence, the 
vices of their parents, or other causes, find themselves 
left to themselves and deprived of aneducation). 3. 
Children acquitted as having acted without discern- 
ment of right and wrong, and those committed to 
reformatories up to twenty years ofage. 4. Children 
held in the same reformatory institutions, whether 
by wish of the parent or as condemned for the com- 
mission with their full knowledge of misdemeanors 
or crimes. 

CARE OF ORPHANS AND FOUNDLINGS. 


1. As to the first class, the foundlings, the aban- 
doned, and the orphans, there is practical unanim- 
ity in the opinion that they should, except when 
their condition does not permit, be carried back to 
the country and placed in families. The advantages 
of this method of disposing of dependent children 
are obvious, and yet inthe face of the “practical 
unanimity” of opinion on the part of philanthropists 
and economists as to the wisdom of the placing of 
children in families, there stand giant institutions 
for children—some institutions in New York City 
with one and two thousand inmates—as witnesses 
to the failure, either from inadequacy of machinery 
or from hindrances to its workings, of the system so 
generally recommended. What were intended to be 
mere stations along the road by which the child 
journeyed from the home broken up-by the death of 
the parent, or by some other cause, to another home, 
have grown into great juvenile boarding establish- 
ments. Associations organized for transportation 
purposes chiefly have apparently forgotten their 
original charters and gone into the victualling busi- 
ness, and instead of devoting themselves to transport- 
ing child passengers, they have ceased to put out new 
lines into the country, and have even abandoned 
lines already laid. Some roads are now operated, 
it would seem, for the benefit of the institutions— 
and this is unfortunately considered identical with 
the interests of the child—and not primarily for the 
public good. Sectarian and other inducements en- 
courage parents to send their children to institutions 
for a few years during the unremunerative period of 
their lives, while the public pays for their board and 
clothing. “Discharged to parents” or “discharged 
to friends” is a most frequent and a very suggestive 
entry in the register. 
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INSTITUTIONAL PRIDE. 


The question is pertinent, Why do these enormous 
institutions exist and continue to grow? Why is it 
that we are practically not in advance of people of 
one hundred years ago in this matter, with all the 
experience of these years behind us? As it is the 
greed of landlordism that packs the wretched tene- 
ment-house, so, I think, it is ina measure the pride, 
the unconsciously selfish interests of institutions 
that fill to overflowing their great structures. I 
cannot better emphasize this fact than by citing 
this instance: Last winter a bill was introduced in 
the Legislature of the State of New York which, if 
enacted, would have emptied in a few. months the 
children’s institutions of the State of half their in- 
mates. The measure was objectionable on good 
grounds; but the objection made to it by a super- 
intendent of a prominent clrild’s institution indi- 
cates, I think, the spirit in which at least some of 
these institutions are managed. “Why,” he said, 
“it will ruin our institution. We are building an 
extension, and we shall have no children to put in 
it.” This remark must be interpreted not as showing 
indifference to the children’s welfare, but as showing 
an institutional pride which may be blind to the 
interests of the individual child. 

PUBLIC INDIFFERENCE. 

Added to this cause are the indifference of the 
public and the political interest of some in main 
taining existing conditions. New York City is 
paying without official protest, under direction of 
State laws, the enormous sum of nearly two millions 
of dollars annually into the hands of private institu- 
tions, many of whose inmates, but for this provision, 
would not, probably, be dependent at all. 


TEMPTATIONS TO PARENTS. 


The chief cause is not, however, the public 
apathy nor the institutional pride and selfishness. 
It is the inducement which the public holds out to 
parents and relatives to relieve themselves of the 
responsibility of their children. Under special and 
general laws the city is obliged to pay certain sums 
per capita for all children received and supported 
in certain private institutions ; the number is nearly 
twenty thousand yearly. I quote from Mrs. Lowell’s 
report to the State Board of Charities, 1889: 


The enormous increase in the number of dependent 
children has been ascribed to the per capita allow- 
ance for the maintenance of children from the city 
funds, and to that provision of the law of 1875 
known as the “religious clause.” That this law 
should serve to increase the number of dependent 
children was to be expected, because it provided 
exactly the care which parents desire for their 
children, that of persons of their own religious 
faith, and supplied ample means for the children’s 
support; while, although the funds were to be 
derived from public sources, yet, since the institu- 
tions were to be managed by private persons, the 
stigma which fortunately attaches to public relief 
was removed. Thus every incentive to parents to 
place their children upon the public for support was 
created by the provisions of the law, and every deter- 
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rent was removed; for the law demanded nothing 
from the parent in return for the support of his 
child, and did not deprive him of any of his rights 
over the child, although relieving him of every duty 
toward it. 

AN OUTLET NEEDED. 

Turning from the causes which have led to the 
congested condition of the institutions in cities to 
the placing-out system, its prescribed remedy, I am 
reminded of Mr. Booth’s gigantic scheme. Ido not 
speak of it to discuss it, but merely to say that, 
however well the project of city, farm, and over-the- 
sea colonies may work, Mr. Booth will be but gath- 
ering the scum from the great metropolitan pools. 
The scum-making conditions remain so long as there 
is no under-the-surface outlet. The stream that 
finds its way from the distant hills into this pool 
may be never so pure, the flowers that it carries on 
its surface never so beautiful, the storm that moves 
its depths never so violent, the scum will not cease 
to gather if there does not run a current of living 
water through it. If the money that is spent by 


the city and by private charity annually in building 
higher the embankment were expended in digging 
ditches out into the great fields, turning this stream 
of children out into family homes in the country, 
the necessity for Mr. Booth’s and other scum-skim- 
ming work would undoubtedly be greatly lessened. 


PLACING-OUT. 

I have alluded to the remedy in describing the 
conditions to be remedied. It is the placing-out 
system—that is, the placing of children in family 
homes, free homes if possible; if these cannot be 
found, in homes with small payment for board. 
This system has proved successful in every country 
where it has been tried. In Ireland the natural 
temperament of the people has made it especially 
successful; in Scotland the employment of this 
method has been attended by a marked diminution 
of pauperism ; in France it has been in vogue from 
time immemorial; and, indeed, in every European 
country “there is evidence that from early ages it 
suggested itself as the natural method for providing 
for children without parents.” 


AN ILLUSTRATION FROM GERMANY. 


The following description of an admirable placing- 
out system in vogue in some of the cities of the 
German empire will make clear the plan proposed : 

The method pursued is for a visitor in one of the 
precincts to report, through his chairman, to the cen- 
tral committee that he has found a child whose cir- 
cumstances are such as to require interference. The 
central committee examines the case; and if the 
report of the visitor is sustained, the child is taken 
in charge and placed temporarily in an orphan 
asylum provided for that purpose. The committee 
then seeks, through the burgomasters of different 
villages, to find a family of good character which 
would be willing for a stated sum—ordinarily about 
$30 per year—to take charge of achild, whose cloth 
ing, school books, and medical attendance will be 
provided for by the committee. It is easy to find 
families willing to undertake such a charge. The 
little waif is comfortably dressed and brought to 
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his new home by one or more members of the city 
committee, who see the pastor, the school-teacher, 
and the village physician, and solicit their especial 
care and protection for the child about to be estab- 
lished in their midst. For this care the teacher and 
physician are paid astated though modest allowance 
ei annum. The family having the child in charge 

comes thenceforth subject to surveillance by three 
of the foremost citizens of the place, besides occa- 
—— visits from members of the committee in the 
city. 

WHAT IS NEEDED IN NEW YORK CITY. 

Such a machine requires time for its building 
and the active and intelligent service of hundreds 
and thousands of volunteers. It is suggested that 
in New York City there is needed, first of all, a 
commissioner to look after her dependent children. 
Though nearly twenty thousand children are annu 
ally maintained at the public expense, at a cost of 
nearly two millions of dollars, there is not a city 
nor a county officer, except the Board of Health 
officer, who has legal right of entrance into the 
houses where they are kept. The city is obliged by 
State law to pay a per capita sum for each child in 
most of the institutions, and does not have the right 
to count the children even. In the next place, until 
such a machine as that above described can be built 
and put into operation, it will be necessary to offer 
inducements to the institutions to place out instead 
of to retain children. 


THE MORALLY ABANDONED. 

2. Placing in families is generally recognized as 
the best disposition of the “morally abandoned,” 
defined in the category above ; the placing to be pre- 
ceded, of course, by careful inquiry into the con- 
duct and character of the child and the condition 
and morality of its parents. 

DELINQUENTS. 

8. Concerning the care of the children included 
in categories 3 and 4 I cannot here speak fur- 
ther than to say that institutions approaching the 
family home are preferable to large institutions 
where individual care is likely not to be had—such 
institutions as the “farm homes” managed by the 
Children’s Aid Society of Massachusetts, and the 
Burnham Industrial Farm of New York. The Penn- 
sylvania Children’s Aid Society is carrying the 
principle still further by placing this class directly 
in carefully-selected homes. 

THE ABOLITION OF THE SLUMS. 

I have briefly described the conditions of child life 
in the tenement districts of New York City. I have 
indicated some of the processes in the solution of the 
child problem in that city. Its complete solution 
means the abolition of the “slums.” This will 
come when the one half, the privileged half, takes 
enough interest in the other half and in the welfare 
of society at large to compel the enactment and 
enforcement of such laws as have been mentioned 
above, and to supplement State supervision by per- 
sonal activity in the rescue of the helpless victims 
of the existing pernicious social conditions. 
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TWO CHAMPIONS OF THE CHILDREN. 
I. ELBRIDGE GERRY AND HIS SOCIETY. 


HERE is probably no society on the long list 

of benevolent and beneficent associations and 
societies in American communities that*commands 
a stronger and more general public sympathy in its 
aims than the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, unless, indeed, it be that whose egis 
protects even more helpless creatures—the dumb 
animals. It is the aggressive and fearless friend 
and advocate of defenceless childhood. It hears the 
cry of the starved and cruelly treated, and gues to 
their rescue when the agents of the public are prac- 
tically powerless to act. It is a moral sanitary 
society taking out of morally filthy conditions lives 
doomed in them, one of the few strongly offensive 
righteous organizations. 

It is especially. fit that the work of this society, 
the child’s tireless defender, should have notice at 
this time of the year, when plans for childhood’s 
pleasures are in every mind—at this time when we 
celebrate the birth of Him who befriended the little 
ones. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE MOVEMENT. 

The records of the New York society have pre- 
served this interesting and touching incident of its 
origin : 

In 1883, in a miserable little room on the high- 
est floor of a tenement-house of New York City, a 
dying woman lay in the last stages of consumption. 
A charitable lady visited her and inquired what 
assistance could be afforded. The sufferer replied : 
“My time is short, but I cannot die in peace while 
the miserable little girl whom they call Mary Ellen 
is being beaten day and night by her step-mother, 
next door to my room.” She then stated that the 
screams of the child were heard repeatedly, and 
that it was kept locked up, and that this had been 
so for.months. Prompted by the natural instinct 
of humanity, the lady first sought the aid of the 
police, but she was told that it was necessary to 
furnish evidence before the arrest could be made. 
“Unless you can prove that an offence has been 
committed we cannot interfere, and all you know 
is hearsay.” She next went to several benevolent 
societies in the city whose object it was to care for 
children, and asked their interference in behalf of 
the child. The reply was, “If the child is legally 
brought to us, and is a proper subject, we will take 
it; otherwise we cannot act in the matter.” She 
then consulted several excellent charitable gentle- 
men as to what she should do. They replied, “It is 
a dangerous thing td interfere between parent and 
child, and you might get yourself into trouble if 
you did so, as parents are proverbially the best 
guardians of their own children.” Finally, in des- 
pair, with the piteous appeals of the dying woman 
still ringing in her ears, she said: “I will make 
one more effort to save this child. There is one 
Man in this city who has never turned a deaf ear 
to the cry of the helpless, and who has spent his life 
In just this work for the benefit of unoffending ani- 
mals. I will go to Henry Bergh.” She went, and 
the rescue of little Mary Ellen followed. 


HON, ELBRIDGE GERRY. *[’ 
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The effect of this rescue was to bring to light so 


many cases of physical suffering inflicted upon help- . 


less children in this city by those who chanced to 
have the custody of them that Mr. Bergh soon found 
that his own Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals could not do justice to the increasing 
demands upon it for interference in their behalf. 
Accordingly, he laid the matter before his council, 
and the result, after consultation, was the creation 
and subsequent incorporation of a distinct and inde- 
pendent institution known as the Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children. ; 


ITS EXTENSION. 


This was the beginning of a movement which 
has made its influence felt in most of the large cit- 
ies of this country, and has been communicated to 
other lands—an organized, aggressive work of child- 
saving. There are now societies similar in object 
to that of New York in more than ninety cities and 
towns of this country ; in London, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow ; in Paris and other cities and towns of France ; 
in Italy, Spain, the West Indies, South America, 
Canada, and Australia—nearly three hundred in all. 
Many of these exist for the protection of both chil 
dren and animals, and are called humane societies. 
The societies of the United States are united into 
an association for annual conference and co-opera- 
tion, known as the American Humane Association. 

It should be noted that the New York society was 
the first of this character established in the world. 
Its first president was Mr. John D. Wright and its 
superintendent Mr. E. Fellows Jenkins, who has since 
continued efficiently to discharge the difficult and 
important duties of his position and has become 
one of America’s,chief authorities in his branch of 
philanthropy. Upon the death of Mr. Wright, in 
1879, the Hon. Elbridge T.Gerry was chosen pres- 
ident. His interest in the work of the society has 
identified him so closely with it that wherever the 
society is known its president’s name is also known. 
In New York City, and doubtless in other communi- 
ties, the society is commonly known as “ Mr. Gerry’s 
Society.” He stands in the United States, as Mr. 
Benjamin Waugh in England, the foremost cham- 
pion of suffering childhood. 

Through the instrumentality of Mr. Frederick A. 
Agnew, who visited this country in 1883 or 1884 
and carefully studied the work here, societies on 
the basis of laws here in force were established in 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and London. 


THE THEORY OF THE LAW. 


Before the organization of this society the child 
had practically no legal protector, although the 
theory of the law was that the child belonged to the 
State in the sense that it owed an obligation to the 
child “to protect it in person and property and in 
its opportunity for life, liberty, and happiness.” 
“If the right of the care and custody of the child 
by the parent is abused or neglected, if the child 
has evil and vicious associations, if it is neglected 
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and cruelly treated, if it is habitually sent out to 
beg, if its morals are neglected and its training 
be in idleness and vice, the parent is an unfit custo- 
dian of the child,” and instantly the State has a 
right to step in and rescue the child. This theory, 
however, was not carried into practice further than 
in the protection of children once brought under 
public care, or in case of extreme cruelty. The 
general presumption was that every parent knew 
and did what was best for the welfare of the child, 
and that no outside person had a right to interfere. 

The public official was reluctant to meddle with 
what was deemed the most sacred of relations, and 
the child’ was thus left helpless under the cover of 
parental authority. 


ABUSES TO BE STOPPED. 


President Gerry describes in the tenth annual 
report of the society the conditions to which chil- 
dren were often subjected, and without relief until 
the society was organized : 


Impecunious parents drove them from their mis- 
erable homes at all hours of the day and night to 
beg and steal. They were trained as acrobats at the 
risk of life and limb, and beaten cruelly if they 
failed. They were sent at night to procure liquor 
for parents too drunk to venture themselves into the 
streets. They were drilled in juvenile operas and 
song-and-dance variety business until their voices. 
were cracked, their growth stunted, and their health 
permanently ruined by exposure and want of rest. 
Numbers of young Italians were imported by 
padroni under promises of a speedy return, and 
then sent out on the streets to play on musical in- 
struments, to peddle flowers and small wares to the: 
passers-by, and too often asacover for immorality. 
Their surroundings were those of vice, profanity, 
and obscenity. Their only amusements were the 
dance halls, the cheap theatres, and museums and 
the saloons. Their acquaintances were those hard- 
ened in sin, and both boys and girls soon became 
adepts in crime, and entered unhesitatingly on the 
downward path. Beaten and abused at home, 
treated worse than animals, no other result could be 
expected. In the prisons, to which sooner or later 
these unhappy children gravitated, there was no 
separation of them from hardened criminals. Their 
previous education in vice rendered them apt schol- 
ars in the school of crime, and they ripened into 
criminals as they advanced in years. 

THE WORK OF THE SOCIETY. 

The first step taken by the society on its organi- 
zation was to secure the passage of legislation con- 
ferring on it corporate powers to enforce the law, 
and then the enactment of proper statutes to protect 
the children. The Legislature promptly acceded to 
its appeal, and from 1876 until the present time has 
continued to improve the statutes by amendment. 
At the session of 1884 it carefully revised: the Penal 
Code of the State, which now presents a “uniform, 
compact, and harmonious system of law for the pro- 
tection of children.” It has been eagerly sought 
after and copied in other countries. The numerous 
convictions under these laws, at the instance of this 
society, year by year, give proof of its activity and 
usefulness , and the number of children saved as the 
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result must go far to show the necessity and bene- 
ficial effect of these laws to those who criticise their 
stringency. 

The latest printed report of the society shows that 
during the sixteen years of its existence 53,784 com- 
plaints were received and investigated, involving 
more than 161,352 children; that 18,480 cases were 
prosecuted, resulting in 17,936 convictions and the 
rescue and relief of 28,95C children, and that since 
the establishment of the reception-rooms in con- 
nection with the offices, ten years ago, 7,675 chil- 
dren have been sheltered in them. 

Prominent among the cases prosecuted by the 
society was that of Ancarola, an Italian padrone 
who inveigled and brought seven Italian children 
to this country in 1879, with the purpose of holding 
them under involuntary service to him as street 
musicians. Through the watchfulness of this society 
the padrone was apprehended shortly after his arri- 
val, an indictment secured and a trial held before 
the United States Court. Ancarola was found guilty 
by the judge of this court, and the decision of the 
court was affirmed by the United States Circuit 
Court, and Ancarola was sentenced to serve a term 
of five years in the penitentiary. This was the 
beginning of the end of this infamous traffic. 

The rescue of children from homes where they 
are subjected to the cruelty or neglect of parents is, 
however, the greatest work of the society. The 
transformation in the lives of these rescued little 
ones is almost beyond belief in many cases, so great 


is the influence of environment on character yet 
unformed. 

The report for 1884 shows that since the creation 
of the society and the passage and enforcement of 
the laws passed through its advocacy there has been 
a real diminution of the number of juvenile delin- 
quents. According to the statistics therein quoted, 
there were 932 boys and 207 girls arraigned in the 
courts for various offences, while in 1884 the num- 
bers have fallen to 443 boys and 103 girls, and there 
had been a gradual decrease in that period. It will 
not be just to ascribe this decrease to the society 
and to the laws alone, but they no doubt had a part 
in bringing about this desirable state of affairs. To 
meet the influences which are making for the increase 
of crime the president. of the society suggests these 
four steps: 1st, purify the home; 2d, cure the child; 
3d, furnish it with work ; 4th, give it a worthy ex- 
ample to follow. And this is just the work the society 
is aiming to do. It is charged often with undue 
severity in the enforcement of the law, but it inva- 
riably errs, if at all, on the side of the helpless child. 

If the privileged people of the community desire 
to bring to suffering, neglected childhood the sub- 
stantial gifts which their own children enjoy, the 
opportunity to lead decent lives, to grow up into 
men and women with right instincts, here is a 
channel through which they may gratify that desire. 
They may be sure that their pence thus bestowed 
will prevent the necessity of pound expenditures 
in building prisons and reformatories. 
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TWO CHAMPIONS OF THE CHILDREN. 


II. BENJAMIN WAUGH AND THE BRITISH CHILDREN. 


F the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children had been founded in the Middle Ages 
it might possibly have claimed, with the infantile 
audacity of child-like faith, its association with the 
angels of the little ones of whom we read in the 
Gospel. It would have been the Holy Order of the 
Angelic Helpers, or, mayhap, the Holy Order of St. 
Benjamin under the protection of the Children’s 
Angels. Its articles would have been approved by the 
Pope, its officers would have worn the distinctive 
garb of a religious fraternity, and Mr. Benjamin 
Waugh, instead of being Honorary Director of the 
Society, would have been the Father-General of the 
Order. Other times bring other manners and other 
customs, but the essentials remain unchanged, and 
in the formation and growth of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children we see the 
same familiar phenomena that accompanied the 
foundation of the great charitable religious orders 
of the Middle Ages. 

It is but seven years since the English society 
was born, and already it is extending throughout 
the United Kingdom. If its progress is as rapid 
in the future as it has been in the past, before the 
close of the century there will not be anywhere 
throughout the English-speaking world 100,000 
persons where there will not be a branch of the So- 
ciety of the Angels of the Little Ones. 

Even now the society has eighty aid committees 
in the three kingdoms, employing constantly sixty 
inspectors, or “children’s men,” each of whom has 
on an average 600 cases to attend to in the course 
of the year. In connection with some of these aid 
committees are shelters, where ill-treated children 
find temporary home and food and rest, and the 
mothering which they need more than all. In all 
these agencies— 

“Not a broken law, but a broken little heart, is 
the one motive of proceedings.” 

“The society in action is solicitor, chief constable, 
and public prosecutor for every child—the smallest 
and the poorest in the land.” 

It began with an income of £1,000 a year; it has 
now £19,000 a year. It had ninety-five cases in the 
first year; it had 6,413 in 1890-91, and yet it has 
only covered nine millions of the population with 
its aid committees. For twenty-five millions these 
committees have still to be provided. 

The root principle of the society is love for chil- 
dren, out of which grows a passionate hatred of the 
cruelty which blights their lives. A healthy, whole- 
hearted indignation against wrong is an admirable 
and necessary element in human society. The 
moderns, by trying so much to love “freedom,” 
have come to be somewhat indifferent to human 
life. When, however, it is made clear that freedom 
takes to diabolic torture of children, it is compara- 
tively easy to see straight, and to understand that 
severity is the only tenderness, and that the Angel 
of Mercy herself must wield the sword of justice. 


“THE CHILD OF THE ENGLISH SAVAGE.” 


In “The Child of the English Savage,” an article 
which the Cardinal and Mr. Waugh contributed to 
the Contemporary Review six years ago, occurs a 
terrible list of abuses which have been actually dis- 
covered by the society in its investigations. 

In bis indignant feelings toward such wicked- 
nesses, Mr. Waugh is sure to find an echo in the con- 
science of the country. Not lack of hatred of such 
things, but lack of knowledge of their existence, was 
the secret of national apathy. It is to the credit, of 
the society that it has discovered them. It was Mr. 
Bradlaugh, I believe, with his usual deep insight, 
who pointed out how domestic crimes of all crimes 
are those most difficult to get at—“being mostly 
committed in the privacy of the home, often in the 
privacy of the sick-chamber.” But the society gets 
there even, and brings the hidden things of darkness 
to light, and with them nerves the public conscience 
to be stern. 

Mr. John Morley expressed the conscience of men of 
all shades of politics when he said at the same place : 

Domestic ruffianism is as proper an object for 
the criminal law as any other kind of ruftianism, 
and cruelties which it would be the duty of every 
one of us to prevent if they were attempted in our 
presence, if we had physical force enough to pre- 
vent them, these are the cruelties which it is the 
duty and purpose of this society, by the law and 
the agents of the law, to repress. I cannot imagine 
any subject more worthy of the thought and atten- 
tion of public men than the eradication of this 
brutal and vicious abuse of parental authority. 

Still further will the conscience of the land follow : 
the society’s proceedings : 

Mere parental indiscretions are never prosecuted, 
nor are any painful and hasty acts, even to the 
breaking of a limb, where there is abundant, genu- 
ine, and whole-hearted regret. Only where there is 
absolute callousness or contempt and hatred of a 
child, were the pains and injuries inflicted are 
matters of utter indifference, do the punishments. of 
the law become both wise and necessary. 


DISCIPLINE FOR LOST SOULS. 


By a mighty lever the society raises the sense of 
parental responsibility ; men must keep their chil- 
dren, feed them, clothe them, tend them in sickness, 
or go to jail. And when they come out they are 
not done with. Mr. Waugh renders, them great as- 
sistance toward a worthier future life. By distrib- 
uting among neighbors and acquaintances of the 
child post-cards addressed to the office on one side, 
and bearing the culprit’s number on its register, 
called Repeated-Cruelty Cards, he creates a body- 
guard around the culprit’s child. The ex-prisoner is 
informed of this, and that should one get into the 
pillar box he will be before the bench again, and cer- 
tainly get relieved of his liberty and its luxuries for 
twice aslong. Besides this, the office supervises the 
case for some months. Of 2,000 ex-prisoners not a 
dozen have had to be proceeded against twice, 
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though with the 6,000 children last year dealt with, 
only 173 children were wholly removed from their 
wrong-doers’ care. 


So far as the society can see, the real root of 
persistent savagery to children is mainly two-fold: 
it is, first, a sullen, ill-conditioned disposition ; and 
secondly, a cowardice which limits its gratification 
to unresisting and helpless things. Men become 
addicted to cruelty as they become addicted to drink 
and gambling. It is a vile pleasure in which they 
indulge, some occasionally, some persistently ; mak- 
ing their homes into little hells. In some cases, 
drink, trouble, and more or less of provocation, and 
the like, may temporarily and grievously aggravate 
its expression; but these things are not its real 
cause, and with its worst and most chronic forms 
they are not even associated. 


This is curiously like the Calvinistic doctrine of 
innate depravity with a certain modified doctrine 
of reprobation. For these lost souls, for whom the 
society prepares scorpions and tread-mills, although 
given over to the possession of a foul spirit that 
goeth not out but by imprisonment and fasting, are 
not wholly lost. Given the lack of pipe and beer, 
and a long enough period of reflection on the bread 
and the water of affliction, and many of them can 
be reclaimed. 


A NEW PURGATORY AND A CERTAIN ONE. 


For the society does not seek to create a mundane 
hell, but to reconstitute a purgatory. The prison, 
with its tread-mill, is the practical modern substi- 
tute for the waning terrors of a hell-fire which has 
been damped down by mingled scepticism and sym- 
pathy. This is very frankly expressed in “The Child 
of the English Savage” as follows: 


The duty society owes to the lives of unwanted 
children is greatly increased by the waking-up of 
evil-disposed men to the modern ideas that popula- 
tion is a nuisance, and that God and a future judg- 
ment are “superstitions ;” and, be it remembered, 
the new foundations which are offered to their belief 


and conduct callthemso. By such ideas the security 
to child life cannot be increased, and if Parliament 
is wise, it will take knowledge of the fact, and 
enact unambiguous laws which a happier state of 
things rendered unnecessary. <A. secularized con- 
science, at the dictation of certain apostles among 
us, is shaking itself from old-fashioned restraints 
with a thankful sense of freedom, like a horse from 
his harness at theend of theday. As the tendencies 
of religious considerations are being superseded, the 
tendencies of legal ones must take their places, or 
tampering with infant life will be greatly increased. 
Good sentiments about children have spontaneous 
roots in human nature, and they may survive the 
inspirations of Christian motive for a while, but 
not for long. For the protection of child life, law 
should lack neither sharpness nor certainty, and at 
present it lacks both. 

All the society seeks is to make it, for people who 
love themselves alone, more comfortable to treat 
children properly than to treat them improperly. 


This it is doing, and will continue to do. Already 
it has succeeded in striking terror into those who 
stand most in need of its attentions. 


“children of Britain. 


OF REVIEWS. 


I. THE FOUNDER AND DIRECTOR. 


The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children is the embodiment of the thought of one 
man. Benjamin Waugh is that man, and a more 
remarkable and wonderful man, in many -respects, 
you will not find in all England I remember, as 
if it were yesterday, the remark the Cardinal made 
to the Archbishop when Mr. Waugh left the room at 
the Mansion House, where he had been giving evi- 
dence. “He is like the healthy breath of a sea- 
breeze.” And so he is, and more also. For Mr. 
Waugh is like the slender filament in the electric 
lamp, that glows incandescent when the current is 
turned on. Heisa human filament, white hot with 
the passion of love for little children. It possesses 
him utterly, to the exclusion of all else. He lives 
for them, he will ultimately die for them. To res- 
cue the helpless bond-slaves of our civilized savagery 
is with him the consuming passion of his life. 

“Such earnest natures are the central pith, 
The solid nucleus round which systems grow; 
Mass after mass becomes inspired therewith, 
And wheels impregnate with the fiery glow.” 

Out of the agony and travail of his heart, filled 
with a mother-love for the disinherited thousands 
who have never known a mother’s care, the society 
was born. He is the society. 


BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


Benjamin Waugh isa Yorkshireman, with nothing 
of the Yorkshireman in his physique (for he is small 
and puny) or in appearance, or in his character, 
except it be a shrewd long-headedness worthy of the 
Tykes, an indomitable perseverance, and an untiring 
energy. He was born of Puritan parents, Indepen- 
dents of the old school, who differ very widely in 
most respects from the modern Congregationalist. 

His mother, a sweet and saintly woman, a mother 
in the denominational Israel, passed on to her son 
Benjamin the tenderness and the passion which 
make him an ideal avenger and comforter of the lost 
The mother-soul dwells in him 
more than any man, and much more than in many 
women. That which the most devoted mother feels 
for her own offspring, Mr. Waugh feels for children 
in general. Like a she-bear robbed of her cubs, he 
rages against all those who do little children wrong. 
He is like a sleuth-hound on the trail of the child- 
torturer and the keepers of those infant slaughter- 
houses known as baby-farms. And yet, to see him 
among his little charges at the shelter, or hear him 
talking to the bairns at home, you could not imagine 
that any one could be more tenderly full of loving- 
kindness and womanly compassion. His tenderness 
is the measure of his wrath. 


A GENIUS FOR ORGANIZATION. 

But it would be a mistake to regard Mr. Waugh 
as merely a compound of tenderness and wrath. 
These are the two most conspicuous characteristics, 
but between these two extremes lie many admirable 
qualities, many rare capacities. He isa born or- 
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ganizer. Hehas built up the society brick by brick, 
until it stands now four square to all the winds that 
blow, and there is not a branch that does not bear 
his sign-manual in every rule and regulation. The 
organization is “Benjamin Waugh,” his thought. in 
its reticulation and in every limb. Go to see him 
about a prosecution, and you will find that he is as 
acute as George Lewis and as learned in the law 
relating to his particular subject as Sir Charles 
Russell or Sir Richard Webster. Asa public speaker 
on a popular platform he has few rivals, and asa 
lobbyist he is simply unrivalled. His courage is 
superb, his industry is as great as his patience. He 
is genial, hearty, humorous, and full of the milk of 
human kindness; and if sometimes the milk sours 
in the thunder-storm of his wrath against magistrates 
who shield criminals, and pseudo-Christians who 
imagine they can go to heaven when they leave 
children to perish in hells on earth, it soon passes, 
and he is himself again. He is no ascetic monk, 
but a very human man, full of the joy and passion 
and sunshine and storm of a broad and varied life. 


A MANY-SIDED APOSTLE. 

Mr. Waugh is a poet, an editor, a philanthropist, 
and a statesman. He has the eye to see, the heart 
to feel, and the art of putting things so that they 
can convince and convict. He is marked out by 
supreme and conspicuous capacity for his present 
position of Secular Bishop and Central Helper of all 
the children of the land. He did not obtain this 
position without long and painful preparation. He 
grew to the work. It was not ready to his hand. 
Neither was he ready for the work for many a long 
year. But slowly it came to him, and he was made 
ready for it. He was always an Independent, he is 
now independent even of the Independents. He is 
a Protestant, but he is one of the most catholic of 
men, who, even when still in the Independent min- 
istry, did not hesitate to declare that he would like 
to see a picture of the Virgin Mother and her Divine 
Child hung up before the eyes of every congregation 
in the land. 

HIS TRAINING-GROUND. 

As an Independent minister, first at Newbury 
(Berks), then at Greenwich, Mr. Waugh became as 
well known to the magistrates as he was to his 
deacons. At Greenwich, assisted by John Macgregor 
(Rob Roy), he founded a Waste Paper and Blacking 
Brigade, a day institution for boys who loafed about 
into mischief and crime, and entered into arrange- 
ments with Captain Reed and Mr. Huntley, owners 
of deep-sea fishing-smacks, whose headquarters were 
then on the Thames, to place boys charged before 
magistrates with petty crimes at sea. Mr. Maude 
and Mr. Petterson, the stipendiaries, both subscribed 
personally to Mr. Waugh’s work, made grants from 
their poor-box to help him, and made over to him 
boys charged with first offences, instead of sending 
them to Maidstone Jail. It was in consequence of 


the esteem he won among the masses here that Mr. 
Waugh was selected by four trades unions of the 


borough to stand for the first School Board for Lon; 
don, to which he was elected, though opposed by 
Mr. Henry Broadhurst (now workingman’s M.P.). 
Mr. Waugh sat in the first and second board, in 
which he was made Chairman of the Books Commit- 
tee and Stores. On his retirement by imperative 
orders of his doctor, he received an illuminated 
address from his fellow-members, and a present of 
five hundred guineas for his devotion to the interests 
of “neglected children,” besides a letter from the 
Education Department, regretting the close of his 
services on the board. After four years’ rest, the 
knowledge, work-habit, and administrative ex- 
perience he had acquired were again consecrated to 
the service of England’s unhappy children. All 
other pursuits and enjoyments were abandoned save 
his magazine for the advancement of their miserable 
cause. Hehad come to see that they did not possess 


the protection of the Crown, and held that the very | 


least of them was entitled to that protection equally 
with the adults. To make a child areal citizen— 
that was his aim. 


MR. WAUGH AS A LEGISLATOR. 


Mr. Waugh’s first condition was that children 
who were the victims of dissipated, vicious homes 
were too often, also, the victims of an inconsiderate 
law which landed them in jail; which, alas! pleased 
the parents, and did irreparable injustice to the 
children and the community. Following the fort- 
unes of child ex-prisoners, he put his facts into a 
book, “The Gaol Cradle: Who Rocks It? A Plea for 
the Abolition of Juvenile Imprisonment ”—a book 
which roused public attention to the subject, 
inspired the press, and greatly changed the policy 
of magistrates and of the Home Office. Since then, 
to a great extent, industrial schools have been their 
destiny, not prison. But Mr. Waugh believes in a 
reasonable application of the rod, and in making 
parents (except when it can be shown that it would 
be unjust to do so) jointly liable for their children’s 
offences. Not to adequately correct public evil, in 
either child or man, Mr. Waugh holds, is to be as 
unkind to the evil-doer as it is to the state. But 
the abolition of juvenile imprisonment has not come. 
Mr. Waugh’s first statutory success was in the 
abolition of the necessity magistrates and judges 
were under to exclude children from their courts 
who were too young to understand the nature of an 
oath. Horrible offences against tiny girl-children 
were almost all rendered unpunishable. In Com- 
mittee on the Criminal Law Amendment Act, the 
proposal, which was moved by Mr. Samuel Smith, 
was lost by two, both front benches voting against 
it. Meetings of members in the House and out of 
it were convened, formal and informal, some in the 
conference-room, some in the smoke-room, and one 
in Westminster Palace Hotel. After Mr. Waugh had 
had his say, on the report stage, his proposal was 
carried without a division. His next move was to 
abolish the exclusive right of guardians under the 
poor-laws to prosecute for starvation. It was only 
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used when the starved children had come upon 
the parish. He induced a Select Committee of 
the Lords to recommend that this be done, and in 
the next session of Parliament, with consent of the 
Local-Government Board, this was done. Since 
then his own society has dealt with 5,000 cases of 
starvation. 

His next Parliamentary: work was the greatest 
statute ever passed for children, the first, indeed, 
which ever undertook to deal with suffering chil- 
dren as such, which is now known as “The Chil- 
dren’s Charter,” the Act for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to and the .better Protection of Children 
(52 and 58 Vic., chap. 44). To tabulate the changes 
which this statute made in the conditions of children 
in England, and their standing in courts, would be 
as impossible as to enumerate the changes made in 
the conditions of vegetation by the breezes and sun- 
shine of spring. In passing this act Mr. Waugh 
found his best helpers in the Attorney-General, Mr. 
Mundella, and Lord Herschell. 


MR. WAUGH’S SYSTEM AND THE POLICE. 


Five years after the society was established Mr. 
Waugh received a tribute from the police authori- 
ties of the metropolis, which, whether it does most 
credit to his plans for suffering children or to the 
common sense and lack of vanity and red-tape in 
the police authorities, it may not be easy to deter- 
mine, but by orders issued from Scotland Yard Mr. 
Waugh was virtually made Chief Commissioner of 
Police for the children of London. And throughout 
England the police authorities are increasingly 
availing themselves of the special adaption of the 
society’s methods to children’s cases. The society’s 
men have greater freedom than the police. They 
have less authority, and their freedom is therefore 
exercised under risks which constables have not to 
run. The limit of a constable’s duty is to receive 
charges, and on these to act, or on what he himself 
sees. He is wholly forbidden to search out and 
show himself strong on behalf of the helpless. Were 
that his duty, with the power which he carries to 
put down resistance to its discharge, with force if 
needs be, and to arrrest those who interfere with 
him, he would become intolerable, especially among 
the poor. Mr. Justice Field, recently finding that a 
good-hearted constable had thus been acting—acting 
asa man, not within his limits as a policeman—in 
a case of manslaughter brought before him, dis- 
missed it, remarking that a great constitutional 
principle had been violated. The police ‘must not 
take avy proceedings save upon a complaint of a 
common citizen, or' an offence which he himself 
has scen committed. But that excludes all in-door 
offe ces against children. Babies cannot lay infor- 
m?..on; and children, not babies, do not. Besides, 


wire the child able to get out, and disposed to make 
complaint, the vcory last man who would be thought 
of to tell its hunger and pain to would be a police- 
man. Knowing all these facts, Sir Edmund Hen- 
derson, Mr. Monro, and Sir Edward Bradford, as 
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Chief Commissioners of Police, wisely recognized 
them and made free and admirable use of the so- 
ciety ; and even Colonel Howard Vincent and Mr. 
Anderson, successive Heads of the Criminal Investi- 


gation Department, do the same. Both have borne 
public testimony to the value of the institution for 
the special work of getting out crimes against the 
young. Mr. Anderson, the present Head of the 
Criminal Investigation Department, said at the so- 
ciety’s last public meeting in London: 

It is not merely in my personal but in my officiaB 
duty that I feel intense pleasure at the rise and 
progress of a society of this kind. It gives me great 
gratification te be able to express the most cordial 
sympathy with and the most cordial co-operation to 
this society. As a matter of fact there is systema- 
tized co-operation. We naturally think very strong- 
ly that in certain matters and spheres we can devolve’ 
the response that the state has placed upon us; but 
there are a considerable number of classes of people 
with which a society of this kind is much better 
qualified to deal than an official, and especially am 
imperial police. 

Mr. Waugh, addressing a meeting of Christiam 
ministers in Birmingham on the evils of the 
doings of the lustful, the avaricious, the drunkard, 
and the gambler, with their children, said: “TI hear 
you murmur, ‘The police! It is the work of the 
police to do that.’ That is not true. It is not the 
work of the police to discover anything, nor to 
initiate proceedings for anybody. They are a brave, 
good body of men; but they have their set work to 
do, and their strict rules for doing it. But were it 
so, when you stand before the judgment throne of 
Him whose will, Jesus says, is that not one little 
one should either suffer from hunger or nakedness, 
or be sick and perish, will you dare to tell Him 
that you knew that that was His will, but that you 
left it to the police?” 

“A FAIR-MINDED MAN.” 

It is to Mr. Waugh’'s work that the present regula- 
tions for pantomime children owe their existence- 
Mr. (now Sir) Augustus Harris, of Drury Lane, 
vigorously led the opposition, and Mr. Waugh fur- 
nished him with his most formidable weapons. In 
the debate and proposals serious charges were made’ 
by Mr. Waugh’s supporters in the House. Mr. 
Waugh immediately told Mr. Harris: “I cannot find 
cruelty to pantomime children ; I have tried to find 
it; I have put on officers at the theatres to find it, 
but I have failed to do so. I would rather lose the 
proposals of the bill for pantomime children than 
win them by false witness against theatres.” In. 
the heated height of the debate Mr. Waugh told Mr. 
Harris this, and gave him leave to have it said by 
his friends in the House. It was said he wrote it, 
too, to the Times. Some of his friends were angry 
at his needless candor. He had not made the 
charges. “But,” said he, “they were made by our 
side, and they are not true.” But that very candor it- 
was which lent irresistible force to his plea for those 
pretty little things of such tender years who were 
required to attend rehearsal, performance, and 
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school. The plea prevailed in the House, and the 
first person to honor Mr. Waugh for his honesty in 
fight was the man he had beaten. Mr. Harris, to 
his honor, the very next week invited Mr. Waugh 
to his garden-party. And in his place in the House 
of Lords, referring to Mr. Waugh’s conduct in the 
debate, the Archbishop of Canterbury said every- 
body must admit that though an ardent advocate, 
he was a “fair-minded man.” 


Il. THE WORK OF THE SOCIETY. 


Of the need there is for such a society there can 
no longer be any dispute. All controversy is at an 
end. Since its formation in 1884, the society has 
dealt with 15,906 complaints, of which 10,179 were 
proved to be true. These cases affected the welfare 
of 34,168 children. Of these 6,374 were warned and 
1,800 prosecuted, of which 1,540 were convicted. 
The total’ period of imprisonment inflicted is 376 
years; the amount of fines, £567. The cruelties 


were : 

General) ill-treatment... .2 4 ORG ii6.00.03 ssensecreanss 1,281 
PEBBIIIB. «0:2 0.0:0:0:0:000:0006014m 955 MNES 5.50:54<5 scene neve 810 
Neglect and starvation. .7, 88 Cruel immorality......... 720 
Abandonment........... OCNSr WIODES. « <'s6ci0ss00 867 


In 8,691 cases warnings, more or less formal and 
stern, were given, followed by supervision. In 2, 252 
there were prosecutions, and such is the care and 
skill of the society, that 92 per cent. of this terrible 
tale were convicted. 

These terrible. figures are of less than one-fourth 
of the country. 

In three-forths of the country there has been noth- 
ing done. If the whole land had been properly 
covered the number of cases, now averaging 6,000 a 
year, would be over 20,000 a year. At least 12,000 
cases every year escape attention for the lack of any 
agency to defend the defenceless and succor the 
worse than orphaned little ones. 


WHAT IT HAS DONE. 

What this means may be inferred from the follow: 
ing extract from the report of the evils from which 
it has delivered children within the range of its 
influence, evils which continue unchecked where 
there is no branch of the society to intervene for 
the protection of the helpless : 

Most of the victims have been young; many 
were babies, made habitually to feel the oppression 
of hatred, the dizziness of famine, and scarifying 
and curses ; with blows and kicks, and floggings with 
the oppressors’ straps, pokers, ropes, boots, chairs, 
kettles, and frying-pans ; diggings-into with prongs 
of fork and blade of knife ; putting mustard oil into 
wounds ; hanging up by the neck by a slip strap to 
a hook in the kitchen ceiling till black in the face 
and unconscious ; thrusting a poker red-hot through 
the closed lips into the mouth, burning lips, tongue 
and under the tongue; putting bare little thighs on 
top of hot ironing-stove; making child grasp red- 
hot poker ; beating with poker on the head, making, 
as the doctor called it, a “ring of bruises” completely 
round it; throwing sick child out of the window, 
breaking arm and leg; deliberately taking off com- 
forting plaster-cast put on to little cripple at hos- 
pital, smashing it, throwing it under the bed, and 
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oe the per creature to pine in pain again day 
and night; fixing big jaws of teeth in the fat of the 
thigh while child under bed for refuge, dragging it 
out, standing up with it and shaking it “as a dog 
shakes a rat ;” flinging a baby across a room ata 
wall; immersing for half an hour, naked, in freez- 
ing tank, out of doors; tying, naked, to post in the 
yard, in the night; putting in yard for two hours, 
tied in chair, child with bronchitis; deliberately 
taking off splints newly put upon broken leg, and, 

of wantonness, making child go about so; sending 
child about with broken arm, of malice to it ; 

cruel starvations when there was plenty; and im- 
prisonments in attics and coal-cellars for days, with- 
out so much as a drop of water. 

WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE. 

These are cases that have been dealt with. For 
each case dealt with there have been three at least 
in these islands of the same kind which have been 
neglected, in which these horrors are going on at 
this moment, and will go on until enough manly 
and womanly souls will unite to help the society to 
have them stopped. Mr. Waugh wrote six years 
ago: 

Religious sentiment needs to turn its gaze on 
things at home. It has taught what happened in 
the worship of the Syrian Moloch: it has not even 
known what is done in the worship of the English 
Bacchus. Much horror has it felt at the destruction 
of baby life on the Ganges; and little, if any at all, 
at the destruction of it on the flabby bosoms of 
English women whom men have made mothers, and 
to whom they have given no bread. As an argu 
ment for Christianity, it has pointed to the children 
abandoned in Pagan Rome, oblivious of the 20,000 a 
year abandoned in our own cities and villages, to 
death or the parish. Of the five-and-twenty or 
thirty little boys once massacred at Bethlehem, it 
holds annual mournful commemorations. Of the 
hundred times that number of little boys and girls 
annually smothered now, and within sound of Eng- 
lish church bells, it says nothing. 

The religious world, however, is not by any means 
the only world to which the society appeals. The 
secular world has shown itself quite as keen to ap 
preciate the need for action. It is doubtful whether 
Mr. Labouchere, in Truth, has not done more for the 
society than all the religious newspapers put to- 
gether. The Cardinal has always been very good, 
and so have several of his bishops. The great 
Bishop of Peterborough was a zealous friend of the 
society, which ought to command the energetic 
support of every bishop worthy of a mitre 


ENDORSED BY EVERYBODY. 


Count Tolstoi is almost the only living man who 
would take exception to the work of the society, and 
even he would approve of all its operations except 
ing those that involved the use of force or a resort 
to punishment. On these points the Russian mystic 
is inexorable. I remember asking him whether in 
case a drunken man was beating your child to death, 
you were justified in restraining him by force. He 
answered, “No.” I said, “But suppose you know 
that the man would be the first to thank you when 
he came to his sober senses for having spared him 
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the guilt of murder, would you still refuse to lay 
forcible hands on him?” “I would,” said Tolstoi ; 
“the command is absolute. No Christian can ever 
use force for resisting evil. Better let the child be 
beaten to death than commit the sin of disobeying 
the direct command.” Such an uncompromising 
theorist of non-resistance would never support Mr. 
Waugh. But after Count Tolstoi, the most uncom- 
promising advocate of letting people alone is Herbert 
Spencer ; and Herbert Spencer is a supporter of the 
society. He attended this vear one of its meetings, 
and a made a speech on its behalf. 

A society which has Mr. Herbert Spencer’s bene- 
diction can safely afford to laugh at the criticisms 
and objections of less distinguished apostles of 
laissez-faire. 

Every precaution is taken by the society for the 
prevention of outbreaks of the odium theologicum. 
One of the articles of its constitution prescribes 
that “at the meetings of the society nothing shall 
be done contrary to the principles of any particular 
religious denomination.” That was agreed upon by 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, the present 
Bishop of Bedford, and the Chief Rabbi (Dr. Adler), 
as the only basis on which real union on an equal 
footing among all sections of religious thought in 
this country on behalf of children could take place. 
The society is a citizen society open to Catholic 
and Protestant, Jew and Christian, on equal terms, 
and has no politics. Passion for a child makes 
brothers of its members, not partisans. 


THE CHILDREN’S EMANCIPATION. 


Under the new Act, cases‘of cruelty to children 


rose from 869 in 1888-89 to 10,522 in 1889-90. How 
came this great change about? Certainly the evils 
dealt with now were not made by the act. They 


had been pointed out as existing and needing legis- 
lation to Parliament to induce it to carry the act. 
The reason was the new adaptation of law to chil- 
dren’s cases, the adaptation of an agency, and of 
court proceedings. For the first time in England’s 
history the Crown had power to deal with the mis- 
creants who abused children. In the words of the 
society’s report : 

“The Children’s Charter Act, passed August 26, 
1889, makes fundamental changes in the standing of 
English children, entitling them as a civil right to 
be clothed, fed and properly treated ; to admission 
into courts; to the protection of the evidence of their 
parents; to limited hours of labor, to new guard- 
ianship, when that is for their welfare , and to other 
great benefits never possessed before. 

“Under the powers of the society's new law, the 
child is taken away from persons who grossly abuse 
their parental authority, and its custody given, 
under the order of the court, to its aunt or grand- 
mother, or other willing and able relative or friend, 
or to an institution, on whom all parental rights 
and obligations are conferred, and an order is ob- 
tained for so much weekly payment to be made to 
them by the deprived parent. 
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“Child disabilities have at length been cleared 
away, and whatever theoretic right a child may have 
previously had to identical legal protection with 
grown-up people, has by the society, in the act it 
has secured, been carried into the facts of the law, 
the practices of courts, and the life of the land. 

“1. Achild had even no right of law to be treated 
reasonably, nor even to be fed. That is altered. 

“2, The nature of an oath had to be understood 
before the statement could be received, which was 
not possible to a young child. That is altered. 

“3. An innocent parent (often the only witness of 
a child’s wrongs) could not give evidence on its 
behalf against the guilty one. That is altered. 

“4, Unless it had money, however horribly guilty 
a wretch its parental owner might be, there was no 
authority which could give a child anew guardian. 
That is altered, 

“5. If a child were being tormented in its owner’s 
house, or locked up there to pine, neglected and 
alone, though in a manner likely to prove fatal, it 
was in nobody’s power to give authority to get at it 
and rescue it. That is altered. 

“6. ‘Information’ had to be laid on its behalf. 
It was nobody’s business to get it up or lay it. That 
is altered. 

“By these changes in the standing of children and 
their cases in courts you have made their citizen- 
ship real.” 

A SHAMEFUL PAST. — 

It is astonishing to be reminded what has been 
our national treatment of unwanted and hated 
children. 

“Until this act was passed it was not a father’s 
duty to feed his offspring. If his neglect landed 
his children ‘on the parish,’ the parish might 
prosecute him; but that. was in the interest, not of 
the empty stomach and starved limbs of the child, 
but in the interest of the ratepayer’s pocket. But 
even that step was seldom taken. If the child suf- 
fered nearly to the point of death, the guardians— 
but not the police nor the public—were empowered 
tointerfere. But, as amatterof fact, the guardians 
did not take it to be their business to interfere. 
They were the guardians of the poor on the parish, 
and not of the poor in it. If the child died, and 
no doctor had been applied to at his dispensary for 
a bottle of physic, the coroner might commit for 
trial; but he almost never did so. A child’s life 
was a bagatelle. But to-day the child must be fed, 
or fine and prison follow. No marriage lines, even, 
are needed to make a father responsible. If the 
child lives with him, that is all, and that is enough. 
Be he even father of the child or not, if he has 
‘charge or care’ of it and nelgects it, he takes his 
chance of a possible two years with hard labor. 
Beggars, showmen, tramps, and nurses are bound to 
find food for the little folks they have with them. 
Changed, too, is the law as to ill-treatment. 

“Before the act was passed it was illegal to work 
a horse with a sore foot, but not until that date was it 
illegal to walk a child with a sore foot, as tramps 
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were doing up and down all over the land, driving 
it thus through misery to death. A dog might not 
be yoked to a vehicle, but a child might, however 
unnatural the load or frail the child, as children 
actually were, to barges on tow-paths of canals, and 
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fering to keep their big, callous fathers and mothers 
in drink. 

“Little folks, quite helpless to disobey, were sent 
out to beg—illegally, it. was true—and it was the 
helpless child that was taken to the lock-up when 











to pot-and-pan carts of pedlers on roads. Many a anybody found it in their heart to give it in charge. 
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MAP SHOWING PLACES IN WHICH COMMITTEES OF THE SOCIETY HAVE BEEN FORMED IN ENGLAND. 


sullen brute has thus made his living out of the 
dying of his child. 

“Till that day, though no child was allowed under 
ten to be employed in money-making for parents in 
a factory, however well lighted and warmed and 
secured from weather, in all our great centres of 
population any number might be seen employed 
hawking, in cold and rain and fine, up to the silent 
hours around midnight ; children, little more than 
akin-and-bone babies, were legally slaving and suf- 





All this, so far as the attitude of the law to it, is 
now changed. The person who sends out the child 
and receives what it gathers, not the child, is now 
made punishable.” 


STILL PURSUING. 


All that is to the good ; but the society is still not 
satisfied. Mr. Waugh thinks that no child ought 
ever to be sent to the workhouse, and that it is little 
short of an inhuman infamy to separate little 
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brothers and sisters when they are left orphaned. 
He is busy with bills against the abuse of child-life 
insurance, and against the evils of baby-farming. 

All blessing on the heads of those who provide 
homes for the destitute! says Mr. Waugh. Disaster, 
disease, and death, neither respects honesty, indus- 
try, nor virtue. For these let there be charity. But 
there are cases where he would find, “not homes for 
their destitute children, but tread-mills for the 
people who made them destitute.” As a matter of 
fact, in the bulk of the parents where the society 
has prosecuted for right to feed and clothe wage has 
ranged from 25s.to £3 a week. Nor was the neglect 
because of a large family. The average children 
in its thousands of cases has been 2.8. The policy 
of the society is to keep children at home, not to 
take them away, and to make rightful parents prop- 
erly treat them. The jail is no proper place for a 
child. Instead of the prison, Mr. Waugh would 
substitute the birch. He would totally abolish all 
juvenile imprisonment and prescribe the birch, 
under the following limitations : 

“That a schedule of regulations should be intro- 
duced into the law strictly defining (a) the size of 
the birch, (b) the place and (c) reasonable manner 
of its application, (d) the number of the strokes for 
seven years old, and for each subsequent additional 
two years of age, and (e) finally, that the birching 
ought not to be inflicted at a prison or police-sta- 
tion, but at the offender’s house, and (3) further, 
that it should be the duty of the court to order legal 
assistance to a child charged before it, children be- 
ing wholly unable to present their case themselves. ” 

But Mr. Waugh would not only emancipate chil- 
dren from the jail, he would also emancipate them 
from the police-station. There ought to be a special 
administration for offences of children, and a special 
court where, without technical limitation, their cir- 
cumstances and history being fully known, they 
might receive such treatment as a judge in cham- 
bers would be free to give to such cases as come 
before him—a full treatment, and one of equity. 

Already this proposal as to juvenile delinquencies 
is adopted in South Australia, Mr. Waugh quotes 





in his last report from an official letter from the 
State’s Children Department at Adelaide describing 
the practice in that colony : 

“For some years we have felt that the practice of 
arresting children on all charges, and locking them 
up at the city watch-house in company with the 
drunken, degraded characters usually confined in 
such places, and then deporting them as prisoners to 
the police-court to be tried as criminals was perni- 
cious in its effects on and unjust to the children, 
and was, at the same time, most unwise as a ques- 
tion of policy. This Council, therefore, urged the 
Government to instruct that all charges against 
children should be heard ina court to be held at the 
offices of this department. 

“ According to this procedure (which affects girls 
under eighteen and boys under sixteen years) all 
children arrested for or charged with any offence 
are dealt with entirely at this department, and 
do not come into contact with the police-station 
and police-court at all. This result cannot but be 
looked upon as of wide-reaching importance, saving, 
as it does, from the hardening and contaminating 
effects of association with adult criminals and of 
public trial, the innocent child as well as the youth- 
ful first offender, the uncontrollable boy as well as 
the young girl just beginning a life of shame.” 

What is needed to meet the wants of child life, 
Mr. Waugh argues, is a new department of Govern- 
ment and a responsible minister of the Crown to 
work with all voluntary associations for righteous- 
ness to children. ‘Nor can any government be a 
Christian government while it nelgects the tens of 
thousands of young and helpless victims of selfish, 
base, and filthy national vices; for, above all other 
subjects of the Crown, these need the force of the 
secular arm. Avarice’-in employment, apathy in 


education, are already controlled, but the control of 
these is of secondary importance compared with the 
control of vice at home. Men donot remember that 
although the nation is but slightly dependent on the 
children of to-day for the prosperity of to-day, it 
will be wholly dependent upon them for the pros- 
perity of to-morrow. 
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MARK TWAIN ON TELEPATHY. 


. spite of the urgent protests of Mr. Clemens that 
he is not going to make fun, most people will 
get well into his Harper’s article on “Mental Teleg- 
raphy ” before they are fully convinced of his seri- 
ousness. Thisscepticism is, of course, born from the 














MARK TWAIN. 


juxtaposition of the author of “Innocents Abroad ” 
with this particular subject, rather than from any 
inherent absurdity in this particular subject. And 
that very consideration causes one to attach more 
importance to Mr.Clemens’ dictum—when all sus- 
picions of levity are allayed—than one might find in 
the words of a man who knew much more about 
the question than does Mark Twain. In fact, he 
doesn’t pretend to know anything, and this again 
prejudices one in his favor. 


“REMARKABLE COINCIDENCES,” OR TELEPATHY ? 


The crossing of letters is an old, old story. Mr. 
Clemens has seen so much of it that, when he 
wishes to have a certain person write to him, he 
simply sits down, indites a letter to that person, 


tears up the missive, and waits for the cross-letter 
which it has induced. 

Much more striking than letter-crossing is the 
following incident, which we reproduce in Mr. 
Clemens’ words : 

“Two or three years ago I was lying in bed, idly 
musing, one morning—it was the 2d of March— 
when suddenly a red-hot new idea came whistling 
down into my camp, and exploded with such com- 
prehensive effectiveness as to sweep the vicinity clear 
of rubbishy reflections, and fill the air with their 
dust and flying fragments. This idea, stated in 
simple phrase, was that the time was ripe and the 
market ready for a certain book; a book which 
ought to be written at once, a book which must 
command attention and be of peculiar interest—to 
wit, a book about the Nevada silver mines. The 
Great Bonanza was a new wonder then, and every- 
body was talking about it. It seemed tome that the 
person best qualified to write this book was Mr. 
William H. Wright, a journalist of Virgina, Neva- 
da, by whose side I had scribbled many months 
when f was reporter there ten or twelve years before. 
He might be alive still; he might be dead ; I could 
not tell; but I would write him, anyway. I began 
by merely and modestly suggesting that he make 
such a book ; but my interest grew asI went on, and 
I ventured to map out what I thought ought to be 
the plan of the work, he being an old friend, and 
not given to taking good intentions for ill. I even 
dealt with details, and suggested the order and se- 
quence which they should follow. I was about to 
put the manuscript in an envelope, when the thought 
occurred to me that if this book should be written at 
my suggestion, and then no publisher happened to 
want it, Ishould feel uncomfortable ; so I concluded 
to keep my letter back until I should have secured 
a publisher. I pigeon-holed my document, and 
dropped a note to my own publisher, asking him to 
name a day for a business consultation. He was 
out of town ona far journey. My note remained 
unanswered, and at the end of three or four days 
the whole matter had passed out of my mind. On 
the 9th of March the postman brought three or four 
letters, and among them a thick one whose super- 
scription was ina hand which seemed dimly fa- 
miliar to me. I could not ‘place’ it at first, but 
presently I succeeded. Then I said to a visiting 
relative who was present : 

“*Now Iwill do amiracle. Tf will tell youevery- 
thing this letter contains—date, signature, and all— 
without breaking theseal. It is froma Mr. Wright, 
Virginia, Nevada, and is dated the 2d of March— 
seven days ago. Mr. Wright proposes to make a 
book about the silver mines and the Great Bonanza, 
and asks what I, as a friend, think of the idea. He 
says his subjects are to beso and so, their order and 
sequences so and so, and he will close with a history 
of the chief feature of the book, the Great Bonanza.’ 
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I opened the letter and showed that I had stated 
the date and the contents correctly. Mr. Wright’s 
letter simply contained what my own letter, written 
on the same date, contained, and mine still lay in 
its pigeon-hole, where it had been lying during the 
seven days since it was written.” 

THE LOCOMOTION OF IDEAS. 

Numerous accidents, of which the above is an 
example, have persuaded Mr. Clemens to become a 
believer in the existence of mental telegraphy, 7.e., 
the communication, by some means far subtler than 
we can now imagine, between minds belonging to 
bodies which may be separated by thousands of 
miles. “I could not doubt,” says he, “that Mr. 
Wright’s mind and mine had been in close and 
crystal-clear communication with each other across 
three thousand miles of mountains and desert, on 
the morning of the 2d of March. I did net consider 
that both minds originated that succession of ideas, 
but that one mind originated them, and simply 
telegraphed them to the other.” Hecalls to instance 
the many well-known cases of inventions which 
occurred to different men in different parts of the 
world at almost the same moment—the telegraph, 
“originated ” simultaneously by Professor Henry in 
America, Wheatstone in England, Morse on the sea, 
and a German in Munich. 


NO MORE PLAGIARISM. 


The quotation marks about “originated” in the 
last sentence are used advisedly ; for when telepathy 
shall be proved an accomplished fact, who will be 
able to say of any idea, “I am the author of this”? 
By far the most curious and most frequent cases of 
these phenomena, accidents, or whatever they be, 
occur in the literary world. Witness the Darwin- 
Wallace episode, and scores of less famous examples. 
When the courts shall take cognizance of such a 
science, it will plainly be impossible to produce, 
in a given case, any tangible evidence tracking the 
illusive idea to its original lair. 

It is hardly fair to Mr. Clemens to state his start- 
ling conclusion without the aggregate of evidence 
which led uptoit. His paper will be interesting in 
many places where it is not convincing. 

HE Neue Militarische Blitter contains the ac- 

count of a highly interesting and perilous 
night balloon ascent from Vienna made by Lieuten- 
ants Hoernes and Eckert, of the Railway and Tele- 
graph Regiment. The orders given to these officers 
were that they should leave about 9 P. M., and 
should remain up as long as gas and ballast could 
be made to last. The balloon in which the ascent 
was made had a capacity of 1,100 cubic metres, and 
carried twelve and one-half sacks of ballast, each 
weighing forty-four pounds. A descent was safely 
effected at Wojciehowo in Posen (273 miles from 
Vienna), after a journey of eleven and a half hours. 
Lieutenant Hoernes estimates that the total distance 
travelled was equal to the famous journey from Paris 
to Sweden made by two French sailors in 1870. 


FREDERIC HARRISON ON EDUCATION. 


“ TT has long been a favorite idea of mine that 

many things work delightfully for good while 
they are spontaneous and unorganized, but when 
they are stereotyped into an elaborate art and evolve 
aspecial profession or trade of experts, they produce 
unexpected failures and end in more harm than 
good.” In this sentence is contained the underlying 











FREDERIC HARRISON. 





thought of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s remarks on edu- 
cation in the Forwm for December. Mr. Harrison's 
observations have led him to believe that the less we 
systematize education and dogmatize about it the 
better. Education should be treated as if it were a 
special art. It cannot be taught, “like playing the 
violin.” Minds are too various and too subtie to be 
prescribed for specifically. “ Weask,” he continues, 
“too much from education, we make tgo much of it, 
we monstrously over-organize it, and we cruelly 
overload it. Education can do for us infinitely less 
than we have come to expect ; and what little it can 
do is on the condition that it be left simple, natural 
and free. I have known very few men who were 
made into anything great entirely by their educa- 
tion; and I have known a good many who were 
entirely ruined by it and were finally turned out as 
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pedants, prigs, or idiots. Struggling to win prizes 
in examinations, thinking always about the style 
current to day, being put through the regulation 
mill, and poring over some little corner of knowl- 
edge for some material object, may give a one-sided 
appearance of learning, with nothing behind it, will 
turn out mechanical eccentricities like calculating- 
machines, may change an honest fellow into a 
selfish, dull brute or leave a weak brain softened and 
atrophied for life. And the more we organize educa- 
tion the greater is the risk of our finding this result.” 

Education, he maintains, can at best do but little 
for us. “All that it can really give is this: it can 
supply the opportunities of self-culture ; hold forth 
new standards and ideals toaim at; it can bring the 
budding mind into contact with a formed and mature 
mind. It can suggest, explain, correct, and guide 
in a very general and occasional way ; but it cannot 
teach vigorous thinking, or thrust coherent knowl- 
edge into a raw mind, as a ploughboy can with 
trouble be taught to write or to remember the multi- 
plication table.” Mr. Harrison does not deny that 
drill, in its place and for certain purposes, is good, 
but believes that in modern education it is over- 
done—enforced at the expense of “minds, characters, 
imaginations, and hearts.” Itcan turn out troopers, 
but can it turn out well-developed minds? 

He does not believe in the examination system. 
Examinations are, he holds, disastrous to education. 
They never can test any knowledge worth having, 
and only debase and pervert education. Hesighs for 
the old academies of Plato and Aristotle, to which 
the students came in search of knowledge. 


UNIVERSITY AND PRACTICAL LIFE. 
Are They Antagonistic ? 
1B ie day a ‘self-made’ man boasted of it in the 
presence of Dr. Franklin. With his usual 
ready wit the philosopher, holding up an egg, dryly 
remarked, ‘Yes, self-made about as much as that 
egg is!’” 

What Mr. Winthrop Dudley Sheldon would say in 
“Higher Education and Practical Life,” in the New 
Englander and Yale Review for December, is that 
the university-made man is just as truly self-made 
as Max O’Rell’s London Alderman. Each but uses 
the talents entrusted to him—the former with the 
advantage of a great controlling help. 

The “disposition to depreciate and undervalue a 
college education is easily accounted for. It has its 
genesis in an essentially narrow conception of the 
true nature and aims of life, and hence of education 
itself ; in the hurry and restlessness so characteristic 
of our country, and especially in that intensely 
mercenary spirit which applies the money test to 
everything and determines the value of everything 
by the degree in which it possesses the touch of 
Midas, the ability to turn all things into gold.” 

DOES SCHOLARSHIP EXCLUDE “HORSE-SENSE ?” 

Mr. Sheldon admits that the practical quality, ad- 

ministrative ability, or whatever you may call it, is 
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born, not made; but he asserts that when it is there, 
education will develop it and strengthen it, not stifle 
or mislead it. And we will all sympathize with his 
objection to calling “practical” only those men who 
lay bricks or take in currency over a counter. 

“A college training aims to develop a man’s self- 
making power, that he may fashion himself and his 
life according to no narrow pattern, and to impart 
to him the faculty, as some one has well phrased it, 
of ‘individual initiative,’ which, other things being 
equal, is the key to success. Not every man has 
this power developed in him by a liberal education, 
because, it may be, it does not exist in him even in 
a latent rudimentary form; and a college education 
cannot manufacture it to order or make bricks with- 
out straw.” 

As to that very hackneyed subject, the college 
man in business life, Mr.Sheldon does not see that 
it isa problem at all. He inclines to the opinion 
that it only takes the graduate about two years to 
“catch up” in material advantages ; the immaterial 
advantages that he possesses are obvious. 

Perhaps in the rather interesting paper—too long 
to be summed up in a short review—there is a ten- 
dency to completely eliminate the elective principle. 
One would gather that Mr. Sheldon prescribes a 
university course for all men. Certainly in a gener- 
ation there are a few who do not need it and a 
multitude who are not fit for it. 


JOURNALISM IN CANADA. 
HE New England Magazine for December opens 
with a vigorous article on “Canadian Journal- 
ists and Journalism,” from the pen of its assistant 
editor, Mr. Walter Blackburn Harte. If Mr. Harte 
is to be criticised, it is on the score of being too 
exhaustive, for a less vivacious sketching of the 
dozens of people he introduces would be exceed- 
ingly wearisome. 
MISS CANADA AND UNCLE SAM. 

In his numerous interviews with the principal 
men who reflect the political thought of Canada 
Mr. Harte has had his ears wide open for any notes 
of annexation, and he has caught a few strong and 
meaning expressions, with tentative suggestions, in 
nearly every quarter. “The public opinion may 
be somewhat vague, it may be frequently obscured 
by side issues and sudden gusts of resentment(as 
upon the publication of the McKinley Bill), but it is 
undoubtedly growing in favor of a complete fusion 
of the two countries—or rather, of the breaking 
down of an imaginary barrier separating and di- 
viding one people. Downing Street has completely 
lost its hold on the Dominion, but when the separa- 
tion comes, it will be peacefully and without re- 
sentment. England will lose nothing, because in 
holding Canada she gains nothing.” 

INDEPENDENCE IN CANADIAN JOURNALISM. 

If it be true that misery loves company, the 
“States” moralists who bewail a partisan press should 
find ample comfort in the picture of Canada. But 
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a change is gradually creeping in, and the “young 
blood” of the journalistic profession shows decided 
aspirations toward independence in politics. The 
chief independent paper at present is the Toronto 
Mail, the quondam Tory organ, “whose avowed 
mission was ‘to stab the Liberals under the fifth 
rib every lawful morning.’ ” Like the famed per- 
sonage who turned monk in days of illness, the 
Mail gyrated to violent independence when the Riel 
malady threatened Sir John Macdonald ; whereupon 
the circulation jumped to a surprising figure, and 
virtue became so profitable that the analogy to the 
second line of the couplet was spoiled, and the Mail 
has remained the distinctively unmuzzled paper of 
Canada ever since. In addition, it and the Toronto 
Globe enjoy the reputation of being the most digni- 
fied, best edited, and most “literary ” periodicals in 
the Dominion. 
SOME DOMINION JOURNALISTS. 

Many people in the “States” are acquainted with 
the versatile and able Edward Farrer, “who, in 
1889, was charged by the official organ of the Sir 
John Macdonald government with supplying secret 
information about Canada, with ‘treasonable intent,’ 
to different members of the United States Govern- 
ment.” 
Globe, and his position during the recent Dominion 
elections led to much discussion of him and his 
work in England and the States. The Government 
organs have been good enough to say that Mr. Farrer 
should be hanged.as a traitor for advocating a con- 
tinental policy for Canada, and for eliciting the 
views of leading American statesmen as to the pos- 
sibility of effecting such an arrangement. This is 
one of the most ludicrous phases of the struggle 
between the protectionists and free-traders which is 
going on; and the prominence which has been given 
to Mr. Farrer’s opinions in England and the States 
makes him one of the most interesting personalities 
of contemporary Canadian, if not, to use the broader 
term, of American, journalism.” 

Gordon Brown, the power behind the throne of 
the Toronto Globe, also affords material for an inter- 
esting sketch. Not the least picturesque of the 
many characters Mr. Harte presents to us is John 
W. Bengough, the founder, proprietor, editor, and 
chief writer of Grip, the irresistible Canadian funny 
paper. Mr. Harte is not alone in ascribing to Ben- 
gough more originality than any of the other famous 
cartoonists—Keppler, Gillam, and the Punch artists. 
His most famous achievement outside of Grip is a 
caricature history of Canada, compiled from his own 
cartoons dealing with important political crises. 
The volume is of eminent historical value, and 
affords a suggestion of what the cartoon may accom- 
plish over and above its sphere of amusing. 

a Good Words Archdeacon Farrar mentions that 

in the west cloister of Westminster Abbey there is 
& gravestone to the memory of John Broughton, 
verger of the Abbey, who was also champion prize- 
fighter of England. 
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“At present he is a chief writer on the! ®y Permision of Messrs, Scribner.) 





THOMAS NELSON PAGE, 


SOUTHERN LITERATURE SINCE THE WAR. 


N Lippincott’s for December Mr. Page records 

the names and works of some sixty or seventy 
men and women who have been more or less active 
in letters since the war; and if his estimate of some 
of them seems undiscriminating we must feel that 
the fault is generous, as Mr. Page is bound to them 
by other ties than those of common literary inter- 
ests. Among the poets he considers Hayne the most 
distinctly Southern, but Lanier, he holds, is the 
greatest of the post-bellum poets, and is second 
only to Poe in the whole range of Southern poetry. 
Among the fiction-writers he would perhaps rate 
highest Miss Murfree, Cable, and James Lane 
Allen, though he is careful to make no invidious 
comparisons, and has warm praise for Joel Chandler 
Harris, Amélie Rives, and Richard Malcolm Johns- 
ton. He praises Professor James A. Harrison and 
Professor Woodron Wilson as excelling in the more 
serious lines of scholarly writing. 

On the disputed question of dialect he remarks 
that generally the Southern writers have used it 
merely as a vehicle to convey local color, and that 
dialect properly used has never been a drawback 
to literary success. He wisely admonishes his 
fellow-laborers that to yield themselves to the flatter- 
ings of fugitive popularity is fatal to the further 
progress of an author; and he notes, and with just 
grounds, that during the past three or four years 
there has been a falling off from the merit of the 
preceding years, “an apparent tendency to copy old 
works, to utilize old timber, to produce a great deal 
—in a word, to fall from the standard of artistic and 
literary excellence to that of magazine availability.” 
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PROFESSOR JAMES BRYCE ON THE NEGRO 
PROBLEM. 

ARELY has the negro problem been so freely, 
impartially, and at the same time so intelli- 
gently, discussed as it is by Professor James Bryce 
in the current number of the North American Review. 
The aspect of the question emphasized by Mr. Bryce 
is the anomaly’ of the present political position 
occupied by the negro in the South. “The negroes 
have got the suffrage, which in America is the 
source of all power. But the vast majority of them 
are confessedly unfit for the suffrage. It has been 
solemnly guaranteed to them by the Constitution ; 
and they are not suffered to enjoy it.” 

Such a situation, he asserts, not only is a standing 
breach of the Constitution, suspends the natural 
growth of political parties in the South, and perpetu- 
ates sectionalism, but accustoms the Southern poli- 
ticians, among whom elections were at one time 
purer than in the Northern cities, to a course of 
fraudulent evasions or pervasions of the law and 
of good faith which cannot but distort their own 
political conscience and undermine that citadel of 
free government, faith in the elective system and 
obedience to the decision of the majority.” 


IMMEDIATE ENFRANCHISEMENT A HASTY STEP. 
It was a mistake, in Mr. Bryce’s opinion, to have 
placed, at once and without qualification, the right 
of suffrage with a people “nine-tenths” of whom 


were at the time “unfit ” to exercise the right. -“ The 
fifteenth amendment was a hasty and desperate 
remedy for evils which, crying as they were, might 
probably have been gradually removed ina less rude 
and drastic way.” The unfitness of the negro was 
demonstrated during the reconstruction period; to 
such a degree, indeed, that the Southern whites are 
determined the power shall never again pass into 
his hands. It is not revenge which governs them in 
this determination, says Mr. Bryce, nor hatred ; but 
the instinct of self-preservation. 

How are the contradictions of the political position 
of the negro in the South to be overcome? Professor 
Bryce passes over the colonization scheme as imprac- 
ticable. The intervention of the Federal Government, 
as proposed in the recent “ Force Bill,” would be but 
a partial remedy, it is held, as it could not extend 
to protect the negro in State elections. Moreover, 
such an extension of Federal authority would be 
resented as “an act of a hostile majority acting in 
its own party interests. It might stop, or greatly 
retard, the progress of the colored people by inflam- 
ing white feeling and by disposing the whites to 
withhold those large sums which they now vote for 
negro education.” 

AN EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATION AS A REMEDY. 

Professor Bryce is led to believe, from his study 
of the question, that an educational qualification 
which should exclude from the suffrage the most 
ignorant of the colored population would be the most 
practicable remedy. “The advantages of dealing 
with the problem by this method are obvious. It 
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admits of variations in different States, and would, 
even if enacted in the same form by different States, 
operate differently, according to the degree in which 
education had advanced in each particular State. It 
would stimulate the desire of the negroes to acquire 
knowledge. It would cast no slur upon them as a 
race, and would not wear the aspect of a retrogres- 
sion from the generous—perhaps too generous— 
policy of the period which followed the civil war. 
It would spring from and would conform to the 
real character of the difficulty in which the Southern 
States find themselves. That difficulty arises from 
the fact, not that colored men can vote, but that the 
majority of the colored voters are not capable voters, 
competent for the active functions of citizenship. 
An outside observer may even think that the pre- 
cedent of a discriminative suffrage law, withholding 
a share in government from those still unfit to use 
it, would be a valuable one for the whole country. 
The desirability of universal suffrage for whites 
has been exalted in America to the ranks of an 
axiomatic truth, and applied with hasty confidence. 
Nothing can be plainer than the mischief it is 
working in those parts of the Union which receive 
swarms of ignorant immigrants from the most back. 
ward population of Europe.” 
Two obstacles, however, stand in the way of such 
a solution of the problem. One is that in lessening 
the total number of their voters by an educational 
qualification, the States of the South would lessen 
their representation in Congress and their weight 
in presidential elections. The other is that such a 
qualification would exclude from the suffrage many 
of the “ poor whites ” of the South as well, who, it is 
not to be supposed, would disfranchise themselves. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Bryce considers such a solution 
the simplest, most natural and most pacific, which 
is an indirect acknowledgment of the complexity 
of the great problem with which we have to deal. 
HE Atlantic Monthly for December publishes a 
posthumous article by Mr. Russell Lowell on 
Shakespeare’s “ Richard the Third,” which concludes 
with the following characteristic suggestion : “ While 
I believe in the maintenance of classical learning 
in our universities, I never open my Shakespeare 
but I find myself wishing that there might be pro- 
fessorships established for the expounding of his 
works, as there used to be for those of Dante in Italy. 
There is nothing in all literature so stimulating and 
suggestive as the thought he seems to drop by chance, 
as if his hands were too full; nothing so cheery as 
his humor; nothing that laps us in Elysium so 
quickly as the lovely images which he marries to 
the music of his verse. He is also a great master 
of rhetoric in teaching us what to follow, and some- 
times quite as useful what to avoid. I value him 
above all for this: that for those who know no lan- 
guage but their own there is as much intellectual 
training to be got from the study of his works as 
from those of any—I had almost said all—of the 
great writers of antiquity. ” 
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MR. HARTER’S “ PERMANENT BANK SYSTEM.” 
HE plan fora permanent bank system presented 
by Congressman Harter in the Forum for 
October is discussed in the December number by 
Mr. Horace White and Mr.H.W.Cannon. Mr. Har- 
ter’s plan provides for the perpetuation of the na- 
tional banking system, which, through the payment 
of the national debt, is threatened with extinction, 
by extending the list of bonds acceptable as security 
for circulating notes to include State, county, city 
and railroad bonds, duly registered and of sound 
character. 
Horace White Thinks Well of the Plan. 

Mr. White is of opinion that Mr. Harter’s proposal 
would, with some slight modification and amend- 
ment, be quite safe. The chief objection raised to 
the plan is that the Secretary or Comptroller, whose 
place it would be to determine upon the character 
of the securities within the available list, might be 
influenced in his selection by political friends. Mr. 
White does not, however, push this objection. 
With restriction upon bonds as to market value and 
dividend payments, he thinks that the danger from 
this source would be. very slight. 

It would -be an improvement upon Mr. Harter’s 
proposal, he thinks, to give the Comptroller of the 
Currency, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, power to reject any securities, and to 
throw out any, for any reason satisfactory to him- 
self. “It often happens that coming events in the 
financial world cast their shadows before. Those 
persons who are gifted with the power to discern 
them get rid of the suspected securities in time. 
The Government should reserve to itself an equal 
privilege. Moreover, we can conceive of a manu- 
factory of securities and a rigging of the market 
expressly for the purpose of bank circulation. The 
Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton Railroad affair, 
which deceived the very elect, is a case in point.” 

It is pointed out by Mr. White that under the pro- 
posed plan the Government would have four forms 
of security : the bonds deposited, the bank’s capital, 
acommon safety-fund (if desired) accumulated from 
tax on bank-notes, and the shareholder’s personal 
liability. These, he is inclined to believe, would 
render the Government practically safe. 

Mr. White questions the advisability of repealing 
the present tax on the circulating notes of State 
banks, as recommended in the proposal, for the rea- 
son that too much variety would thereby be intro- 
duced into the circulation of the country. 


H. W. Cannon Finds Objecticns. 

Mr. Cannon finds numerous objections to Mr. Har- 
ter’s proposal. The absence of any provision in the 
plan to restrict the aggregate of notes issued is re- 
garded as its strongest defect. The proposition that 
State banks should be permitted to issue notes under 
the same terms as national banks is held to be im- 
practicable, on the grounds that notes issued under 
national authority would be considered safer by the 
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general public than those issued under State author- 
ity, and in consequence the notes would not be inter- 
changeable at par. The redemption of notes only at 
the counter of the bank, as also suggested in the 
plan, would, it is further maintained, be “a great 
inconvenience to the general public, and would result 
in higher rates of domestic exchange. Under our 
present currency system remittances and collections 
are made throughout the United States at a nominal 
charge ; whereas it will be remembered that under the 
old system of bank-note issues, redeemable at the 
bank only, exorbitant rates of exchange prevailed.” 

Mr. Cannon thinks that it would be unsafe for the 
national Government to guarantee bank-notes secured 
by the debt of States, municipalities, or railroad cor- 
porations, as such guaranty, he fears, might lead 
to national complications should the bonds of either 
default in principal or interest. Since State consti- 
tutions and statutes can be changed at pleasure, they 
cannot be relied upon as safeguards against over- 
issue, and “therefore it would be impossible to make 
selections of State, city, and county bonds whose 
value could be depended upon with certainty. 

“The use of railway bonds would be much more 
dangerous than the use of State or municipal securi- 
ties. Railway bonds are issued without statutory re- 
strictions or regulation, and the frequent reorganiza- 
tion of railway corporations during the past ten or 
fifteen years indicates that very many railways in 
the United States have been and are bonded for 
larger sums than their cost of construction or value 
will warrant. Railway construction in this country 
is not so extensive as formerly, and very likely 
many of the railway bonds now outstanding will 
be scaled down, both principal and interest; and 
the mere listing of such securities, and the fact that 
they have not been in default for non-payment of 
interest for five years, would not be conclusive as 
to their value. These and the other safeguards sug- 
gested by Mr. Harter are entirely insufficient to 
warrant the issue of bank-notes on such a basis.” 

Mr. Cannon suggests that the National Bank Act 
“could probably be amended so that bank-notes 
might be issued to a certain percentage of the capi- 
tal of each bank ; such notes to be a first lien upon 
the assets of the bank, and thus secured, directly or 
indirectly, by promissory notes, true bills of ex- 
change, and other evidences of debt created by mer- 
cantile and commercial transactions having but a 
short time to run.” He regards such an amendment 
as preferable to the plan proposed by Mr. Harter. 

HE best paper in the Christmas number of the 
English Tilustrated Magazine is Sir Samuel 
Baker’s account of Tigers and Tiger-Hunting. Sir 
Samuel Baker is a veritable Nimrod, and is as fa- 
miliar with tigers as most people are with cats. The 
difference between them, he says, is that the tiger is 
extremely fond of water. It is fond of lying all day 
in pools, and thinks nothing of taking a swim of a 
mile at a time. It is also a very thirsty animal, 
always drinking immediately after eating 
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A PERMANENT CENSUS DEPARTMENT. 


MW, R.EDWARD ATKINSON urges, in the En- 
gineering Magazine for December, tlie estab- 
lishment of a permanent Census Bureau, which, 
he holds, is necessary in order to render the results 
of the census, as now taken, of any great value as a 
guide to the student and legislator. “For instance,” 
he says, “among the data of the census there is 
nothing more often quoted than the progress of this 
country in the arts which are listed under the head 
of manufactures, yet nothing could be more falla- 
cious than the ordinary deductions from the totals. 
No two of the compilations of the last four or five 
decennial periods have been made on the same forms. 
A considerable part of the apparent progress, there- 
fore, grows out of the inclusion of branches of indus- 
try in the recent compilations which were not 
included in the earlier ones, or which were included 
under such entirely different conditions that the 
comparison by periods is wholly vitiated. 

“if the Census Bureau were permanently organ- 
ized, a system would be established for reporting, 
classifying, and listing each product in its right 
place, thus avoiding the duplications which swell 
the volume of figures, but totally mislead one who is 
in search of the facts. The trained and permanent 
employees in a continuous bureau would qualify 
the great averages by comparing them, year by year, 
with typical establishments, and by ascertaining the 
relative conditions of different parts of the country 
wherein the same branch of industry may be under- 
taken.” 

Mr. Atkinson would include in the permanent 
Census Bureau a department of “Relative Statis- 
tics,” by which the relative conditions of this coun- 
try as compared to other countries may be brought 
toview. “Inorder,” he says, “to measure the influ- 
ence of special factors such as changes in a tariff, 
which affect prices and wages in some degree, there 
must be a complete and adequate comparison of the 
relative prices and products and of wages in each 
country throughout the period named; so that, by 
comparison, the relative effect of the changes in the 
tariff, banking, and currency systems may be deter- 
mined.” ° 


I N response to an appeal from the Joint Education 

Committees of Wales and Monmouthshire, the 
Commission of Education in the United States has 
given out some valuable information as to the ex- 
perience of America in the employment of women 


as teachers in schools. The report appears in the 
Educational Review for November. Of the teaching 
body in the United States, 65.5 per cent. were 
women at the last census. The total number is 
238,333. Women are sometimes employed as teach- 
ers exclusively for boys, but more frequently for 
boys and girls together. In Chicago there are no 
separate schools for boys—the sexes are taught to- 
gether. Women in Boston teach all the branches in 
all the public school course to children of all ages. 


OF REVIEWS. 


RAPID TRANSIT. 


ROFESSOR LEWIS M. HAUPT contributes a 

paper to the Cosmopolitan for December on 
that much-talked-of subject, rapid transit. Some 
method of rapid transit is, he maintains, absolutely 
necessary, for sanitary reasons if for no other. 
There should not be more than eighty to one hun- 
dred persons to the acre. “At this ratea population 
of 1,600,000 would require twenty-five square miles 
for their habitation.” The normal increase would 
require that one square mile should be added annu- 
ally. But in order to do this, there must be some 
means by which the people in outlying districts 
shall be practically as near the business centres as. 
are those dwelling just around that centre. “The 
fundamental idea of rapid transit is to abridge time 
without increase of risk or cost.” “The areas ren- 
deed accessible will increase as the square of the 
velocity of travel increases, other things being 
equal.” This increased speed cannot be obtained on 
surface roads without imperilling life. So the new 
systems must be either overhead or underground, 
and the enormous expenses of indemnifying property 
owners for damage by overhead systems leads to 
the conclusion that “the most effective, rapid, and 
economical system is that which is placed below the 
surface.” 


THE QUORUM IN EUROPEAN LEGISLATURES. 


HE manner in which the quorum is determined 
by the legislative bodies of Continental Europe 
forms the subject-matter of Theodore Stanton’s con- 
tribution to the North American Review for Decem- 
ber. His paper is little more than a compilation 
of letters which he has received from prominent 
European politicians and the presiding officers of 
various legislative assemblies on the Continent, 
but is none the less valuable on this account. It 
would seem, from Mr. Stanton’s showing, that Con- 
tinental procedure favors the view taken by ex- 
Speaker Reed, and accords with the recent action of 
the House cf Representatives. 

In France, where parliamentary institutions are 
highly developed, the quorum is decided by the 
number of members present, and not by the number 
of those who vote. Letters are presented to show 
that Messrs.Grévy, Buffet, Brisson, Méline, and 
Pierre all agree as to the wisdom and justice of 
Speaker Reed’s course. “Nor is it in France alone 
that the quorum difficulty has been met in much 
the same way as in Washington. In Norway we 
see members forced by a pecuniary fine to attend 
sittings and to take part in the ballots, while in the 
sister kingdom, Sweden, the obstacle is avoided by 
having no quorum. In Portugal, the number 
required to constitute a quorum is very low—one- 
third, and, in some cases, even one-quarter of 
the members—while the rules of both the Chamber 
and the House of Lords require members to vote, 
although this article does not appear to be enforced 
by the presiding officer. In Denmark, President. 
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Hogsbro counts non-voters as present on the floor; 
and in Germany Herr von Levelzow would be 
inclined to do the same thing’ if circumstances 
required it. The presiding officer of the Belgian 
Chamber of Representatives has evidently encoun- 
tered many of the same difficulties as those which 
lately beset Speaker Reed, and has surmounted 
them in a somewhat similar manner, backed by 
stringent rules. In Switzerland, too, legislation is 
not paralyzed by non-participation in the balloting, 
while one of the rules of the Italian Parliament reads 
very much like the measure which a few months 
ago caused such bitter discussion in the House of 
Representatives and in the public prints. At The 
Hague alone, the perplexing quorum problem does 
not seem to have disturbed the proverbial placidity 
of the Dutch.” 


WORKINGMEN’S INSURANCE. 


ROFESSOR RICHARD MAYO-SMITH, who is 

spending the year in Europe, contributes an 
article to the December number of the Charities 
Review on “ Workingmen’s Insuranee,” in which he 
contrasts the German and French systems as advo- 
cated at the recent Congress of Accidents to Work- 
men, held in Berne, Switzerland. 

The German system, that is, the compulsory in- 
surance of workingmen, compulsory organization 
of employers, supervision by the state, and contribu- 
tion in some cases by the state, is open to many 
criticisms. “If it is not state socialism,” says Prof. 
Mayo-Smith, “as its opponents claim, it is an 
enormous extension of the work and the responsi- 
bility of the state. Its critics claim also that it 
will greatly burden German industry by the tax 
which it imposes on the employer ; that it will lock 
up large sums of money every year in order to pro- 
vide the necessary reserve insurance funds; that it 
will make the workingmen careless in regard to 
accidents ; that it will lead to all sorts of chicanery 
and fraud in order to gain sickness-insurance and 
old-age pensions.” The most serious doubt is, more- 
over, expressed in regard to the financial soundness 
of the:complicated scheme. 

It is answered by the Germans that the burden on 
the employers is, in part, compensated for by free- 
dom from public relief and private charity and 
liability for accidents, and that this is an effective 
and yet humane and Christian way of solving the 
problem of sickness, accidents, and old age among 
the working classes. These views find considerable 
echo in Europe. Austria-Hungary has adopted the 
German system, Switzerland is just beginning it, 
and Italy has it in a modified form, and there is 
some ground for crediting the prediction that com- 
pulsory workingmen’s insurance will make its jour- 
ney around the world. 

The French agree to the principle of compulsory 
insurance, but they desire to keep it out of the 
hands of the state. The state, they hold, shall com- 
pel employers to see that their employees are insured 
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somewhere, and shall compel workingmen to be 
insured somewhere. But the organization shall be 
free, and workingmen shall be free to insure them- 
selves where they please. State socialism, it is held, 
will thus be avoided, the spirit of thrift and self- 
help will be preserved, the present forms of friendly 
societies, savings-bank, etc., will be allowed to 
continue, and the whole system will have more life 
and vigor. 

The problem in America is not yet far enough 
advanced to compel much interest in the subject, 
but the Anglo-Saxon sentiment would doubtless be 
with the French, who stood as the advocates of self- 
help. 

“It cannot escape us,” says Prof. Mayo-Smith, in 
conclusion, “that a systematic attempt of some sort 
must soon be inade to meet this form of misfortune. 
The State insurance of workingmen seems incom- 
patible with the spirit of American institutions, and 
especially difficult to reconcile with our system of 
Federal and State governments. Systematic self- 
help, encouraged in every way by employers and by 
public opinion, supplemented by organized charity, 
seems to be the line of progress for us.” 


THE “ DARKEST-ENGLAND” SCHEME. 


HE Christmas number of All the World is very 
copiously illustrated, and contains among other 
articles an account of General Booth’s farm at Had- 
ley. The agreement signed by each colonist, together 
with a plan of the colony, buildings, and rules and 
regulations under which the place is worked, are 
given. 

“Besides the old farm-houses on the estate, there 
have been erected, since May 2, five lofty and well. 
appointed dormitories, just under the brow of the 
hill, with a south aspect. These are furnished with 
iron bedsteads, mattresses, and blankets for the col- 
onists, and will accommodate about fifty each. There 
is a dining-room to seat three hundred, with kitchen, 
pantries, and store-rooms, complete; also a wash- 
house, a laundry, a bath-room with sanitary arrange- 
ment, temporary business offices, and a commodious 
reading-room has not been forgotten. All these 
buildings, together with eight houses almost com- 
pleted, for the use of officers, are built upon concrete 
foundations, the material for which has been ob- 
tained from the gravel-pits by the ‘unskilled’ 
laborers. 

“The following time-table of the day will be gen- 
erally observed from April to September, but during 
the winter the hours of rising and time of meals 
will be varied: 5:30, bell for rising; 6, com- 
mence work ; 8, breakfast; 8:30, knee-drill; 8: 45, 
resume work; 1, dinner; 1:45, resume work; 
5:30,tea; 8:30, supper; 9, roll-call and knee-drill. 
The meals supplied are breakfast and tea—tea, 
cocoa, or coffee, bread and butter, lettuce, rad- 
ishes, etc. ; dinner, meat pudding twice a week, 
stewed meat twice, and on other days roast or cold 
joints; nearly a pound of potatoes at each meal, 
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and pudding occasionally ; supper, bread and cheese 
orsoup. The quantities are not limited to first help- 
ing. I wasglad tohear from Mrs. Ward, who is re- 
garded as a ‘mother’ by all, that she has never had 
an improper word addressed to her by any one of 
the men. Of the two hundred and fifteen men 
sent down from the City Colony during the first 
four months, one hundred an* sixty were on the 
Farm Celony at the expiration of that period ; of 
these not more than twenty were reported as being 
unsatisfactory as to the amount of work they did. 
Of the fifty-five who left, twelve were discharged for 
tlagrant breaches of the rules, some obtained outside 
situations, and others were incapable of out-door 
labor. 

“The rector looks upon the colony work most fav- 
orably, and takes great interest in the progress of the 
men. He has expressed the opinion that the work 
of the Army has materially improved the moral state 
of the district.” 

Attendance at the Army meetings is not compul 
sory, although a constant invitation is given. The 
rule of total abstinence, however, has been rigidly 
enforced since September 16. There were sixty non- 
abstainers then on the farm. They were given the 
option of becoming teetotalers or leaving the col- 
ony. Fifty-nine remained and only one left. The 
estate is one and a half miles square and is thirty- 
seven miles distant from London. It comprises 
three farms and twelve hundred acres. Eighty acres 
are now in first-class cultivation as market gardens. 
Two hundred acres of saltings, which are covered 
at the high spring tides, are to be embanked and 
converted into arable land by deposits of London 
dust and manure, which will be shipped from the 
Battersea Wharf, which is now in the occupation 
of the Salvage Brigade of the City Colony. Three 
and three-quarter miles of tram-lines have been 
commenced. 


THE CAB HORSES OF LONDON. 


R. W.J. GORDON, whose article upon the om- 
nibus horses of London was noticed last month, 
continues in Leisure Hour for December his studies 
by an account of the London cab horses. He says: 
“Bulking the London cabs together, we can estimate 
the turnout complete, cab, horse, and harness, at 
£100, and 9,000 of these mean £900,000. The 6,000 
additional horses at £30 each yield £180,000. The 
stable accommodation, freehold and leasehold, the 
fittings and sundries, and plant and working cash, 
would certainly be cheaply bought for £170,000, and 
that gives us a million and a quarter to work the 
London cab trade, which is surely quite enough.” 
The distance to and from Epsom is the average 
day’s journey of a London cab horse. A hansom 
takes $10 a day. There are sixty cab-stands, aver- 
aging eleven vehicles each. There are 7,000 con- 
victions a year for misbehavior. Gray horses are 
the least popular in hansoms, but the most popular 
in the four- wheeler. 


OF REVIEWS. 


PAUPERS AND COLONIZATION. 
MONG the many schemes which the Canadian 
Government is likely to consider in pursuance 
of its new policy of immigration, the scheme now on 


its trial in Algeria, of colonization by means of pau- ' 


per children, is worth examination. M. Alfred Mu- 
teau gives a description of its leading features in his 
article on “ Public Charity and Colonization ” in the 
Nouvelle Revue for November 1. The present ex- 
periment is being carried out only on a small scale 
by the Council of Assistance Publique of the De- 
partment of the Seine, to whom some improved land 
was left for the purpose of trying it only three or 
four years ago. A condition of the legacy was that 
the system should enter into operation not later than 
the year 1889. Consequently although full prepara- 
tions have not yet been completed, twenty children 
have been actually upon the land since that date. 
The buildings of the establishment, which are in 
course of construction, are designed to hold two 
hundred. They will, under the present organiza- 
tion, be all boys, which M. Muteau, in common 
with the report of the committee that was laid be- 
fore the Council of the Department of the Seine, 
regards as a mistake. He thinks that no scheme of 
colonization can be fully successful which does not 
provide for the training of women as well as men. 
Colonists require wives, and the dairy, garden, and 
poultry-yard require a woman’s activity. In sup- 
port of his theory M. Muteau points to the fact, of 
common notoriety, that no small farms in France 
have a chance of success if the peasant proprietors 
be unmarried. 


FEATURES OF THE SCHEME, 


Allowing for this blot, which will, he hopes, be 
removed in course of time, M. Muteau predicts well 
of the scheme, and hopes to see it generally applied 
to the French colonies. The boys are to be selected, 
on their own application, from the most promising 
of those educated at the public charge in France. 
They are to be sent out to the training college in 
Algeria, where they will be bound in apprenticeship 
for a certain number of years. The calculation 
apparently is, although M. Muteau does not definitely 
say so, that the labor of the later years will pay for 
the cost of the earlier years. It is otherwise diffi- 
cult to conceive how the arrangement, admirable as 
it may be in other respects, is to maintain the finan- 
cial equilibrium. At the age of twenty-one, the 
young men of satisfactory character will receive 
from the state a grant of eighty acres, which shall 
become their own freehold property after occupancy 
of ten years. If abandoned before that time it will 
revert with its improvements to the state. They 
will also receive as a loan, to be paid off by regular 
yearly instalments, capital sufficient to enable them 
in the first instance to build a house and stock the 
farm. The sum likely to be required for this purpose 
is estimated at $1,000. M. Muteau does not say 
whether interest, as well as repayment, will be ex- 
pected. If not. the expense of bonus-giving on so 
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large a scale must evidently prevent the scheme 
from expanding into any large measure of general 
utility. With the security of good land and a 
reasonable rate of interest, it is easily conceivable 
that this part of a land-settlement scheme might be 
worked out, not only without expense, but with 
fairly remunerative returns. <A certain percentage 
of settlers would probably fail to repay the capital 
advanced, but if the amount of capital were wisely 
proportioned to the capabilities of the land this per- 
centage would be small, and the presence of the 
remainder in any given locality would so increase 
the value of the land that the unearned increment 
of the abandoned farms would go far to reduce the 
loss upon them toa minimum. No scheme which 
is not financially sound can vise beyond the level of 
a philanthropic institution. The Assistance Pub- 
lique of the Department of the Seine is a professedly 
philanthropic body, and is only bound to consider 
how it can most profitably spend the money which 
it holds in trust. 


THE FREE-TRADERS’ INNINGS. 
David A. Wells Answers Mr. Lodge. 


| the Arena for December David A. Wells replies 

in “ Protection or Free Trade—Which?” to Henry 
Cabot Lodge’s protection essay in the November issue 
of that magazine. 


IS THE TARIFF A MORAL PROBLEM? 

After a little preliminary sparring, Mr. Wells takes 
issue with his opponent on the question whether in- 
ternational freedom of exchange is or is not a moral 
problem. “If men are born with certain innate or 
inalienable, or, as Herbert Spencer expresses it, ‘sub- 
stantial’ rights, then first among such rights is cer- 
tainly that of ‘physical integrity’ or ownership and 
control of one’s own person. But the possession and 
enjoyment of this right depends upon and necessarily 
involves the possession of certain other rights ; as the 
rights to free locomotion, the rights to the use of 
natural media, the rights of free exchange and free 
contract, the right of property, the right of free in- 
dustry, the right of free belief and worship, and the 
right of free speech; and the denial or abridgment 
of any one of these to any individual is equivalent 
to affirming and defending the principle and expe- 
diency of slavery. And as illustrative of how in the 
case of men almost wholly lacking in the education of 
the schools, but abounding in strong common sense, 
the right of free exchange was, as it were, instinc- 
tively regarded as the correlative of personal freedom, 
it may be mentioned that the deeds or writings grant- 
ing freedom to slaves in New England during the 
latter part of the last century and subsequently, 
almost always coupled the right of free personal 
movement with the right to free traffic or trade.” 

Mr. Wells enlarges on the iaea of exclusiveness, 
narrowness, the Priest-and-Levite essence in the 
theory of protection, and then he girds up his statis- 
tics with renewed confidence to squelch Mr. Lodge’s 


assertion concerning England’s free-trade policy: 
“There is no proof that it has been a brilliant and 
conclusive success. ” 


WHAT FREE TRADE HAS DONE FOR ENGLAND. 


So sure is Mr. Wells on this point that he affirms 
his willingness tosubmit the whole question of free 
trade to a competent tribunal to decide on the merits 
of England’s experience alone. 

In the peace period from 1815 to 1841, under a com- 
plete and elaborate system of protection England’s ex- 
ports of manufactures and produce increased only the 
pitiful figure of £24, 148—from £51,610, 480 in 1815 to 
£51, 634,623 at the latter date. When in 1842 Sir 
Robert Peel finished his tariff-reform experiments 
and passed a sweeping free-trade bill, it was ina 
time of the greatest industrial stagnation. By the 
acts of 1844 and 1845 the duty was taken off many 
other raw products, and this reduction of tariff con- 
tinued until only seven articles are subject to duty. 
During the same and succeeding years the naviga- 
tion laws were repealed. “A deficiency in the 
national revenue of $12,105,000 in 1841 was con- 
verted into a surplus of $17,045,000 in 1845, and 
many who had before doubted or opposed the policy 
of relaxation of protection became earnest advocates 
for its continuance. 

“British foreign commerce, freed from restriction, 
increased by leaps and bounds. Its aggregate ex- 
ports and imports in 1840 of £123, 312,000 rose to £268, 
210,000 in 1854 ; £489, 903,000 in 1865 ; £697, 000, 000 in 
1880 ; and £748, 000,000 ($3, 744,715,000) in 1890; and 
to-day the United Kingdom, with a population of 
39,000,000, has a commerce equal to that of Austria, 
France, Germany, and Italy combined, with one hun- 
dred and fifty seven millions of people; or, to put it 
somewhat differently, no other nation in respect to 
exports and imports—comparison being made per 
capita—approximates Great Britain in its results to 
an extent sufficient to fairly justify a claim in its 
behalf to the holding of a second place.” Mr. 
Wells points out the increase of population in Eng- 
land, more rapid than in any other European country ; 
the steady increase of small incomes of less than 
£1,000 and decrease of larger fortunes, showing the 
tendency toward a more equitable distribution of 
wealth, as against a very opposite apparent tendency 
in the United States; the savings banks of Great 
Britain showing déposits averaging $28.28 per head 
of entire population, against $22.82 in the United 
States; the pauper statistics of England, bearing 
witness to a magnificent decrease. 

In respect to the specific arguments of his op- 
ponent, Mr. Wells says: “Furthermore, I assert that 
neither Mr. Lodge nor any other person can name 
one industry, or one industrial establishment, that 
has come into existence in this country in consequence 
of the enactment of the McKinley tariff, in which 
the expectation, through increased taxes or trade re- 
strictions, a higher range of prices on the things to 
be produced, was not the sole reason prompting such 
action.” 
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A JEW’S VIEW OF RUSSIA. 


i the Menorah Monthly for December is found 
a paper entitled “ The Real Cause of the Persecu- 
tion of the Jews in Russia,” by E. S. Mashbir, 
himself a fugitive from the régime of the Czar. 

He asserts vehemently that the economic peculiari- 
ties of the Russian Jew have absolutely nothing to 
do with the persecution of him—that on the con- 
trary he is a most valuable citizen, and as a middle- 
man serves alike the peasant, the rich land-owner, 
and the town consumer. This is proved, the writer 
asserts, by the admitted fact that where the Jews 
come, prices fall, and where they leave, prices rise ; 
for their system is many sales at a small profit, the 
Slav’s policy being fewer sales at a large profit. 
That part of the country from which the Jews are 
excluded is suffering, too, from a lack of artisans, 
while the western provinces are inconvenienced 
with a plethora of mechanics. And Mr. Mashbir 
asks, Why is it that Jews are excluded from the 
cities, if it is true that the ground for the hate of 
them is their oppression of the peasants? Surely 
the Czar does not think that the inhabitants of St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, and Kiev are so innocent, help- 
less, and childlike that they cannot protect them- 
selves ! 

THE REAL CAUSE OF THE PERSECUTION. 

It is Jew versus Gentile, the Greek Church versus 
the Synagogue, according to Mr. Mashbir. The Czar 
wishes to unify the influence of the state Church. 
Then, too, “the persecution of the Jews diverts the 
public mind, and the minds of the peasantry espe- 
cially, from the real causes of their troubles and mis- 
fortunes. It is intended as a blow at Nihilism and 
the much-feared progress which might be fatal to 
the ruling dynasty.” 

RICH JEW AND POOR GENTILE. 


Mr. Mashbir reports the following eloquent conver- 
sation with the Polizeimeister of the town of Balta, 
which has a population of 25,000 Jews and 6,000 
Gentiles . 

“He was a very intimate friend of mine, there- 
fore I will not mention his name; and in an outbreak 
of friendship, when I chided him for being so severe 
with my coreligionists, he simply replied . ‘My dear 
Lazar Solomonych, what shall Ido? Put yourself 
in my position. I am the head of the police, I am 
the boss of the town, I must live in style, dress in 
stvle, educate my children in another. city because 
we have no gymnasia in this city. My son costs 
me 500 roubles yearly, and my dwelling another 500 
roubles. My duties and my social position demand 
that I should keep a carriage. Add to this the 
expenses of my household, then recollect that my 
salary is 1,000 roubles a year. Do I not hear 
the Government whisper in my ears, Thou art the 
Polizeimeister of a rich Jewish city, make the best 
of it if you do not want to starve.’ 

“T have also sufficient ground to state that at one 
time not a single ‘Ispravnik’ (head of the police of 
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the whole county) in the government of Podolia. 
received any part of his salary, for which, neverthe- 
less, he still had to give his receipts every month for 
a whole year to his superior officer, and in return 
for that the large number of the ‘ Uryadniks, ’ his as- 
sistants in every village, had not seen a ‘kopyk’ 
(cent) of their salary, and gave him their receipts 
for it. What equivalent did these Uryadniks re- 
ceive for theirsalary? The absolute right and priv 
ilege to wring it out of the Jews and peasants of 


the villages!” 
INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF JEWISH 
PERSECUTION. 


HE leading article of the month on the Jewish 
persecution is by Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu in 

the December Forum. He treats particularly of its 
financial and international aspects. Persecution of 
the Jews in Russia is, he holds, not to be checked 
by any demonstration on the part of other countries. 
The heart of the Czar has grown callous to foreign 
opinion. “Formerly the representations or the ob- 
servations of the European press had, it is true, a 
certain influence, a certain efficacy, in Russia. The 
Russian Government prided itself on being a civil- 
ized government. St.Petersburg and Moscow even 
feared to scandalize Europe; they were afraid of 
seeming, in our eyes, to be barbarians, Tartars, 
Asiatics. The opinion of Europe had thus a certain 
weight in the Russian balances. To-day it is not 
the same. Imitation of Europe is no longer in fash- 
ion on the banks of the Neva. The examples of the 
West have no more authority among the Russians, or 
at least in their official circles. Instead of striving 
to clothe herself in our manners, the Russia of 
Emperor Alexander III. triesto show herself in all 
things Russian and national. After having shown 
her pride in copying the Occident, she shows her 
amour propre in distinguishing herself from it. This 
explains the entire domestic policy of the present 
Czar. His conduct toward the Jews forms a part of 
his whole system of government; it conforms to a 
program whose first article is the purification of 
Russia from the stains of contact with the Occident.” 
Nor, continues M. Leroy-Beaulieu, would official 
representations by different governments have the 
effect of dissuading Russia from her policy of per- 
secution, She would naturally resent such action 
as an intervention on the part of these governments 
in her domestic affairs; and, according to accepted 
principles of international law, she would be right 
in so doing. “To take an example in America: 
could one imagine France or England, before the 
war of secession, making official representations-at 
Washington to the Government of the United States 
regarding the existence of slavery? In what manner 
would the President and the Secretary of State of the 
United States have responded?” Any interference 
of the foreigner in behalf of the persecuted Jews 
would only irritate the Russian Government against 
them. Unless supported by armed force, no inter- 
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vention in the interests of the Russian Jews can suc- 
ceed, it is held. 

But it is not to be thought that “any European 
state would venture to present observations on this 
subject to the Czar’s government. All feel the use- 
lessness of diplomatic representations, and no one 
would wish to expose itself to a war in defence of 
the Russian Jews. Without going to a possible ex- 
treme, if certain powers—if the Triple Alliance, 
for instance—should think best to assume on this 
occasion a threatening attitude toward Russia, the 
Jews would run the risk of being the first victims. 
Neither in Germany, nor in Austria, nor in Italy 
would people pardon them for complicating Euro- 
pean difficulties and for thus increasing the chances 
of a conflict. It would be bad for the Jews if any 
one should see in them a danger to peace. That 
would be the saddest thing that could happen to 
them, from one end of, Europe to the other.” But 
it need not be feared that Europe will move. Russia 
may feel safe so long as France remains constant, and 
France will not be in a hurry to break with Russia. 

We have, says M. Leroy-Beaulieu, in conclusion, 
“only one means of working on the autocratic Czar 
and his counsellors—our example. For the civil- 
ized peoples of Europe and America there is still 
one way of acting on this foreign and reactionary 
Russia. It is to give an asylum to the fugitives 
who come to ask us for a land where they can live 
and die free.” : 

The divisions in Europe which open to Russia the 


purse of France have, it is shown, deprived the Jews 
of their most powerful weapon for persuading Russia 
to cease her policy of persecution. 


THE REGENERATION OF THE NEW SOUDAN. 


M R.STUTFIELD describes his experience in en- 
1 deavoring tc cpen up trade with the Soudan 
at Suakin in Macmillan’s for December... At the 
close of his paper he gives the following dream of 
what is to be: “In the days of which I am speaking 
there will have been a revolution in the system of 
transport. The camel will have been partially super- 
seded by the locomotive. The railway to Berber will 
then be an accomplished fact. Abyssinian young 
ladies, no longer captive, but free, will be able, with 
their lovers, to take third-class return-tickets from 
Khartoum to Suakin. The resources of civilization 
will make themselves felt more and more. Penny 
steamboats will be plying on old Nile between Om- 
doorman and Khartoum The Mahdi will be deposed, 
and Mr. Thomas Cook, who has already annexed 
Lower Egypt to his extensive domains, will reign in 
his stead. Enterprising tourists will be personally 
conducted to the great lakes and the Bahr al Ghazal. 
Cheap trips will be organized up the Blue Nile into 
Abyssinia, macadamized roads will thread the now 
trackless forests and swamps, and where once the 
camel swung by with slow and noiseless tread the 


‘scream of the locomotive will scare the lion and 


the elephant from their lairs. The slave-trade will 


be attacked at itsfountain-head. The hydra-headed 
monster is but barely scotched now, but in the days 
that are to be it will have recevied its death blow. 
The administrative genius of the English race, to 
which the prosperity of Egypt now bears silent wit- 
ness, will achieve fresh triumphs in a wider field. 
Another outlet for the teeming millions of Europe 
will be found in the salubrious valleys and plateaux 
of Equatoria, and ‘British spheres of influence ’ will 
extend from the Cape of Good Hope to the Mediter- 
ranean.” 


LORD WOLSELEY AND THE AMERICAN WAR. 


WRITER in the current number of the Journal 
of the United States Cavalry Association 
replies to Lord Wolseley’s article on General Sher- 
man which appeared recently in the United Service 
Magazine. 
LORD WOLSELEY AS A CRITIC. 


According to this writer, Lord Wolseley has not 
the slightest qualifications to pose as a critic of the 
civil war. “Ncthing is more surprising to an 
American than to find the campaigns of our civil 
war and the methods of fighting therein described 
in terms applicable only to those of the dark ages. 
He is astonished to find our most familiar names in 
such medizeval company, and still more to be assured, 
over the signature of some noted writer, that what 
he has been reading is an article on the American 
civil war! One of the principal exponents of this 
style of military romance is General Lord Wolseley, 
who may be remembered as a leader of British 
troops in Egypt. This distinguished author has 
recently published an article entitled ‘General Sher- 
man,’ in which he discusses the career of our former 
commanding general, who is mentioned therein as 
‘T. W. Sherman.’ This is perhaps a typographi- 
cal error; but all his mistakes cannot be so chari- 
tably dismissed. 

“Just criticism of a series of military operations 
certainly requires of the critic sound judgment; a 
comprehensive knowledge of the principles of war ; 
freedom from bias; a thorough familiarity with the 
history of the operations in question, and with every 
important fact, particular, and circumstance affect- 
ing the same.” 


“RAW LEVIES” OR “VETERANS.” 

Assuming that these conditions are essential, the 
writer altogether controverts Lord Wolseley’s judg- 
ment in describing the combatants who took part 
in that great struggle as “raw levies,” “undisci- 
plined and hastily-raised soldiers,” etc. As regards 
the battle of Shiloh, where, according to Lord Wolse- 
ley, “crowds of armed citizens dressed as soldiers— 
absolutely untrained men—ran away,” these remarks 
possess the degree of accuracy to which we are 
accustomed in works of fiction. They are correct 
in regard to one or more new regiments without 
previous experience, and incorrect in regard to all 
the remainder. It would seem that Lord Wolseley 
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had heard of the story of the new regiments who 
received their arms on the steamer on the way to 
Shiloh and who were taught to tear cartridges when 
the battle was actually beginning, and that he 
assumes the same state of things as pervading all the 
troops on the field. 

It is plain that Lord Wolseley has not a proper 
conception of the armies which he attempts to crit- 
icise. Indeed, he seems to realize this himself, for 
he says: 

“The American civil war is full of features diffi- 
cult of comprehension by those who have never lived 
among our brethren across the Atlantic.” 

NO CAVALRY. 

Lord Wolseley’s remarks that neither side possessed 
any cavalry at all in the European sense of the term, 
and that even if they had done so they could have 
made no practical use of it because the country was 
ill-suited, indeed as impossible for cavalry as Eng- 
land is generally, and that mounted charges could 
only take place down a road on a front of four or 
five troopers armed with revolvers and not with 
swords, is met by the rejoinder : 

“What a revelation it will be to him to learn that 
every man of the 80,000 Federal cavalry was armed 
with a sabre as well as a pistol and a carbine; that 
the Confederate cavalry was armed in the same 
manner as far as possible ; that the ‘so-called cavalry’ 
repeatedly made charges, mounted and with drawn 
sabres, by squadron, by regiment, and by entire 
brigades; that they charged successfully, in this 
manner, infantry, cavalry, and guns! Also, what 
are we compelled to think of his knowledge of our 
topography? Between Gettysburg and the Rappa- 
hannock there are open plains miles in extent. To 
a greater degree the same condition obtained in the 
West. The critic seems to think that the Southern 
States are as rough, broken, and impracticable as 
the Black Forest. 

“It certainly does seem incredible that any person 
who had even read carefully a description of the 
campaign and battle of Gettysburg could have fallen 
into such astounding mistakes in regard to either 
our topography or our cavalry. And it is remark- 
able that, while the distinguished critic gives us 
much credit for the dismounted work of our 
cavalry, it is clear that its mounted action has com. 
pletely escaped his notice. 

“It would therefore seem that we are warranted 
in the conclusion that this eminent writer’s opinions 
in relation to the American civil war should be 
received, if at all, with the utmost caution ; because 
he has not a proper appreciation of the elements of 
which our armies were composed nor of the armies 
themselves: because his information in regard to 
their training is entirely erroneous; because he is 
not familiar with their actual performances; and 
because he is not acquainted with the topography 
of the theatres of operations. Correct criticism 
under such circumstances would savor of the mirac- 
ulous.” 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 
From the French Point of View. 

N the November number of the Revue des Deux 

Mondes appear two carefully-written articles on 
the Egyptian Question. The hundred pages or so 
of which they consist summarize in a lucid and 
effective manner the whole course of events from 
the rise of the new power of Mehemet Ali upon; the 
Nile to the latest utterances of English politicians. 
The facts that the two articles narrate are, for the 
most part, well known in all that relates to recent 
years. It is the manner of their presentment and 
the fresh point of view which gives a renewed in- 
terest to the narrative. The earlier part of the story, 
dealing with the days in which Russia regarded 
French influence in the East as the influence which 
it had the most to fear, is less familiar. If it sug- 
gests some ironic reflections upon the change in 
Continental politics, it also serves to show how very 
little these changes have affected the purely English 
view of the situation. Egypt under Mehemet Ali 
was, if not the child, at least the godchild, of France. 
France furnished the model for her military, her edu- 
cational, her legal, and her administrative system. 
French soldiers, French engineers, French doctors, 
French lawyers, French merchants, and French poli- 
ticians inspired the councils of the Egyptian ruler. 
The extension of the power of Mehemet Ali was 
practically the extension of the power of France. 
When his arms were victorious in Syria, the Sultan 
of Turkey saw France dominating Asia Minor, wait- 
ing only to knock, perhaps, at the very doors of 
Golding Kiosk. His first victories of 1832 drove 


-Turkey into the Russian alliance, which was sealed 


by the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi in 1833. 

Russia assumed the position of the protector of 
Turkey—ostensibly against rebellious Egypt, really 
against encroaching France. This was proved when, 
five years later, a second Syrian war, provoked by 
the Sultan, ended in the Egyptian victory of Nezib, 
and the existence of Turkey appeared to be in the 
hands of Mehemet Ali. Russia did not feel strong 
enough to deal single-handed with the complica- 
tions likely to result, and the Emperor Nicholas ap- 
proached Lord Palmerston with a view to concerted 
action for the purpose of keeping Turkey alive and 
checkmating the eastern policy of France. The offer 
he made was nothing less than to forego for Russia 
all the advantages secured by the Treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi, and to install Great Britain in its place asa 
more efficient protector of Turkish interests. Lord 
Palmerston’s acceptance of the proposal may be said 
to have opened the modern phase of the Eastern 
Question. 

What France thought of the arrangement may be 
gathered from the action of M.Guizot, who was 
immediately sent to England in the position—much 
more important fifty years ago than it now is—of 
ambassador. He endeavored to counteract the turn 
which affairs had taken, and among other commu- 
nications recorded to have passed between him and 
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Lord Palmerston, there is a conversation in which 
they opened their minds plainly to each other. M. 
Guizot was in favor of settling matters without the 
employment of force ; in other words, of leaving Me- 
hemet Ali in possession of the advantages which he 
had gained. Lord Palmerston held such a course to be 
impossible. At the end Lord Palmerston summed up 
his opinion as follows. “France would be very glad, 
would she not, to see anew and independent power, 
which is almost her creation and would necessarily 
be her ally, firmly established in Egypt and Syria? 
You have already the command of Algeria. The 
whole court of Africa from Morocco to Alexandretta 
would thus be in your power and under your influ- 
ence. It is impossible that that should suit us.” 

For fifty years, then, Egypt has been an open bone 
of contention between the governments of France 
and England, but it is a contention which has al- 
ways been carried on with a due regard for inter- 
national rights. Upto the campaign of 1882 neither 
power had established any solid claim to preponder- 
ating influence upon the Nile. On the contrary, the 
attitude of each was of scrupulous regard for the 
susceptibilities of the other. As far as possible the 
directing powers of Downing Street and the Quai 
d’Orsay desired to avoid anything which should 
tend to render joint action in the East no longer 
possible. Up to the very moment of the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria this policy of mutual consider- 
ation was persevered in. 

The French narrative of the events which pre- 
ceded the Egyptian war makes no attempt to gloss 
over the withdrawal of the French Government of 
the day from the share of responsibility offered to 
them again and again by England. In 1882, as in 
1839, they affirmed the impossibility of an effective 
intervention, unsupported by the sanction of force. 
The narrator appears even to adopt, by quoting it, 
M. Clémenceau’s description of their attitude, when, 
shortly before the outbreak of the war, they asked 
the French Chamber to vote a credit for the defence 
of the Suez Canal. “There were but two policies to 
follow in the Egyptian question,” M. Clemenceau said 
on that occasion, “the policy of intervention or the 
policy of abstention ; the Government has invented 
athird. Is it peace? No: because we are sending 
troops to Egypt. Is it war? No: because it is un- 
derstood that they shall not fight. Itis neither war 
nor peace, or it is both war and peace, according to 
the taste of orators and audience.” The outcome of 
the debate was that the credit was not voted, that 
the troops did not go, and that England was called 
upon to bear, according to the old prevision of the 
Emperor Nicholas, the whole brunt of restoring the 
order which she had pledged herself to maintain. 
There is no denial that she has done it very well. 
The conclusion to which the writer of the articles 
apparently desires to lead his readers is rather that 
whatever may have been the faults of French policy 
or the virtues of Anglo-Egyptian administration, 
the permanent facts of the international situation 
are unaffected by them, and demand now, as they 
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have always demanded, that there shall be no pre- 
dominance of one Western Power or the other upon 
the Nile. The contention may or may not be just. 
It has, at any rate, the merit of statesmanlike breadth 
of view. 


POSSIBILITIES OF A PORTUGUESE REPUBLIC. 
EGARDING the possibilities of a Portuguese 
republic, Mr. W. Vivien, in Blackwood’s 
Magazine for December, says: 

“Tt has proved a terribly expensive but most val- 
uable advertisement of the progress of republicanism, 
and this occupies all minds and is everywhere dis- 
cussed. The question now is not, ‘Will there be a 
republic?’ but, ‘When will it be?’ and the change 
marks an immense advance ; for the opposition of a 
nation, like that of an individual, is almost over- 
come when, from familiarity with an idea, it is in- 
duced to acknowledge the possibility of its accom- 
plishment. The general belief is that there will be 
a republic; discontent with existing conditions is 
whispered, and a feeling of uneasiness and expecta- 
tion pervades the whole country. Many regiments 
are notorious for their republican tendencies, and 
it is probable that very few would take the field 
against their comrades. 

“The people in general stand aloof from the strug- 
gle, and would give their moral support to whichever 
side appeared likely to win; preferring, for the sake 
of a change, that the republicans should do so. In- 
deed, putting aside the possible intervention of for- 
eign powers, it is difficult to see what forces the 
monarchy could rely upon for its defence. It is ob- 
vious that no definite answer can be given to the 
second question, but the orders of the republican 
directorate at Lisbon have always been : ‘Do not sac- 
rifice the country by precipitate action ; be patriots 
first, and. then republicans. Wait until the finance 
question and the quarrel with England, the two great 
difficulties of the moment, are settled, and then will 
come the time for decisive measures.’ Many persons 
are of opinion that as long as Spain remains a mon- 
archy there will be no change here ; the Portuguese 
republicans seem, however, rather inclined to lead 
the way, trusting that their friends across the border 
will follow. The ‘Iberian Union’ is a recognized 
party cry, but is little more, as it would endanger 
Portuguese independence, which is the last thing to 
which the little nation would submit. 

“The diplomatic question with Great Britain has 
now been settled, but the financial embarrassments 
seem rather. to increase; and it is to be hoped that 
this may cause further action on the part of the re- 
publicans to be indefinitely postponed. Any fresh 
attempt would aggravate the difficulties with which 
the country is struggling ; and even in the improb- 
able case of the movement being so unanimously 
supported as to render resistance impossible, the re- 
sults, though satisfactory to reckless or unscrupulous 
politicians, would bitterly disappoint the few who, 
from conscientious motives, had helped to bring 
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them to pass. The special evils which they fondly 
believed the revolution would utterly destroy would 
in a short time again appear in an aggravated form. 
The ‘powerful renaissance’ which the ‘Liga Patri- 
otica’ desired to bring about must be begun by rais- 
ing the moral standard of the individual; and this 
can neither be helped nor hindered by a new form of 
government. It will then be found that the present 
constitution affords ample scope for the political 
regeneration which a misguided patriotism consid- 
ers is only to be achieved under a republic.” 


TEN YEARS’ INCREASE IN THE NAVIES OF THE 
WORLD. 


N Austrian naval officer, who has been at the 

pains of computing the tonnage and horse-power 
of the additions made to the fleets of the various 
Powers during the decennial period from January, 
1880, to December, 1890, contributes the results of 
his labors to the International Revue iiber die 
gesammten Armen und Flotten. In this computa- 
tion, no ships are included which have less dis- 
placement than 500 tons, nor any which have not 
been exclusively built for fighting purposes only. 
These restrictions, therefore, exclude transports, 
small gun-boats and torpedo-boats, as well as all 
ships which were not fully completed at the end 
of 1889. The following summary shows the distri- 
bution of the ships. Their indicated horse-power 
is set down at 1,402, 184. 
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HE English-speaking man has hitherto felt 

y somewhat ashamed of the fact that he has 
wnever followed France in adopting the decimal sys- 
+tem of enumeration. To-day, however, he can lift 
» up his head in pride when he reads the paper of 
William B. Smith in the Educational Review for 


ANS . Therein he will find that his refusal to 
count by tens instead of by twelves is the hall-mark 
of a superior civilization. 


OF REVIEWS. 
WHY THE RUSSIANS HATE THE GERMANS. 


USSIA’S reasons for hating Germany, which 

were promised as a complement to her reasons 
for loving France, are given with emphasis in the 
number of the Nouvelle Revue for November 1 by the 
anonymous author of “True Russia.” Politically, 
socially, financially, in the domain of art and 
literature and science the German seems to be a 
detested and detesting element of Russian life. He 
is everywhere, in everything, from the name of the 
capital to the most remote southern provinces, and 
everywhere he remains unassimilated and anti-Rus- 
sian. The German colony of St. Petersburg is so 
German that Russians are made to feel themselves 
out of place and unwelcome in its ranks. The best 
places are taken by Germans, the Russian is openly 
despised and spoken of as “coarse,” “ignorant,” 
“improvident,” “drunken”—wanting in ordinary 
knowledge and in common sense. What makes this 
attitude of the German harder to bear is that he is 
not a foreigner travelling in Russia who will soon 
return to his own better-loved country and mind his 
own affairs. He is a naturalized subject of the 
Czar. He possesses all Russian rights, and even—in 
virtue of the old laws of the Empress Catherine— 
many privileges, which give him actually and really 
a commanding position in the land. The Germans 
of St. Petersburg are to be divided, it seems, into 
two classes: those born in the town or recruited 
direct from foreign countries, and those who are 
natives of the Baltic provinces. The latter are 
described as the more arrogrant, but both profess a 
hearty contempt for all things Russian. They have 
their own institutions, their own educational estab- 
lishments, and their own newspapers. More than 
this, they keep their own language, for many of 
them will not condescend to learn the Russian lan- 
guage. Intermarriage with Russians is looked up- 
on as degradation; and according to the writer of 
this article, “It may be affirmed that Russian life is 
unknown to them as if they had always inhabited 
some German village. They are only acquainted 
with the surface of it, and their innate contempt 
for all things Russian prevents them from penetrat- 
ing any deeper.” 

So much for the German element in the towns. It 
seems to be scarcely less powerful and scarcely less 
detested than the Jewish element. Nor is their 
position in the provinces much better. Here it is 
contended that they possess more political liberty 
than native Russians, but whatever privileges they 
possess they grasp alwaysat more. “They call them- 
selves the eldest children of civilization, and what 
they want—though they are wise enough to hide it 
in the bottom of their hearts—is to dominate us, 
and from subjects to become masters. Is it surpris- 
ing that our Government should from time to time 
recall them to the real state of things?” The subject 
German races are the most persistent internal ene- 
mies of Russia. Among them none are worse than 
the ungrateful Finlanders, who, notwithstanding all 
the clemency of which they have been the object, 
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have entered into a standing struggle with the 
paternal government of the Czar. Polish recalci- 
trance is as nothing to the persistent obstinacy of 
Germans. The Poles, after all, are Slavs. . Their 
animosity is neither so persevering nor so tenacious 
as that of the Germans. They can be tamed and 
broken to Russian methods, whereas Germans con- 
firm the proverb that “No matter how you feed a 
wolf, he will always keep an eye on his forest.” The 
German peoples of the Baltic provinces and the hun- 
dreds- of thousands of German colonists who have 
invaded the south of Russia are nothing less in 
Russian estimation than the advance guard of the 
German armies of the future. 


THE ZADROUZA. 
What It Is and What It Does. 

OTHING is more interesting in all Funck- 
Brentano’s articles upon the Eastern Question 

in the Nouvelle Revue than the description which he 
gives of the Zadrouza, or social unit of the peoples 
of the Balkan Peninsula, and the part which be- 
longs to it in the national history. The Zadrouza 
is simply a large and united family. No matter 
how numerous it may become, the tie which binds 
it is always a tie of blood or marriage. It inhabits 
the same dwelling or group of dwellings; its inter- 
ests are in common, and it is self-sufficing for the 
common wants. Throughout the Peninsula the 


family organization of the stern race is identical. 


There are no words in the Slav languages of the 
Balkans to indicate a tailor, a cabinet-maker, a 
locksmith, a carpenter, etc. The words that are 
used for them are like the men who ply the trade, 
like the merchants, the manufacturers, and the 
bankers, either German or Turkish. The only really 
national institution is the Zadrouza. There the 
authority of the head is absolute, the submission of 
the children is without reserve. The women dis- 
play an extreme deference toward the men. The 
young girls kiss the hands of the young men. 
Affection and devotion, one toward the other, form 
the essential condition of their common existence. 

It is important to note that a village of forty or 
fifty houses occupies a space which is double or 
triple that of Paris. Each house is composed of a 
central building, formed of one large apartment, 
which serves as living-room, fowl-house, and kitch- 
en, and of the bedroom of the head of the family. 
All round are grouped the little houses or huts of 
the other members. The mass of buildings are 
in clay, and together they constitute within the 
ground attached to them the property of the Zadrou- 
za. There is very rarely a church. Mills are com- 
mon property. Each family makes use of them in 
turn. The men act as farm laborers, carpenters, 
masons, or blacksmiths, according to the need of the 
moment. The women take care of the children of 
the house and of the animals. They spin wool and 
hemp, and weave and dye aad embroider. When 
any great work is taking place, the young men and 
women of the neighboring Zadrouza are requisi- 
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tioned. Nobody receives any pay, but each is 
treated as a friend of the house. Thus exercising 
all trades in the persons of its own members, the 
family is entirely independent. The more numerous 
it is, the better it prospers. The moment there is 
a division, the family falls into a poverty which is 
great in proportion to the isolation of its members. 

It is not without intention that M. Funck-Brentano 
dwells in detail upon the organization of the Za- 
drouza. It is, in his opinion, the base of the entire 
social and economical state of the Balkan peoples, 
and not only has it profoundly affected their life 
and history, but also, he does not hesitate to say, it . 
has entirely directed them. Toa people organized 
as they are organized, civilization can mean but 
one thing, and that one thing is extension. The 
family, as it increases, needs more room. The want 
spreads from the family to the race. Hence all 
“familial” races are essentially invasive, and the 
ideal of every one of the Balkan peoples will be 
found to be ineradicably the same. Each state 
desires the extension of its frontiers. “As the Ser- 
vians desire a greater Servia, and the Bulgarians a 
greater Bulgaria, so is the ambition of the Greeks 
to see the re-establishment of a greater Greece, and 
the sorrow of the Roumanian to have lost Bessarabia, 
and to have witnessed the subjection of their Tran- 
sylvanian kindred.” 

What is true of the Balkan states is, in M. Funck- 
Brentano’s opinion, also true of Russia. 


WHY WE KISS UNDER THE MISTLETOE. 


HE writer on the mistletoe bough in Cornhill 

for December suggests the following explana- 
tion of the custom of kissing under the mistletoe at 
Christmas-time: “In many primitive tribes, when 
the chief or king dies, there ensues a wild period of 
general license, an orgy of anarchy, till a new king 
is chosen and consecrated in his stead, to replace 
him. During this terrible interregnum or lordship 
of misrule, when every man does that which is right 
(or otherwise) in his own eyes, all things are law- 
ful, or rather, there are no laws, no lawgiver, no 
executive. But as soon as the new chief comes to 
his own again, everything is changed ; the commu- 
nity resumes at once its wonted respectability. Now, 
is it not probable that the midwinter orgy is simi- 
larly due to the cutting of the mistletoe. perhaps 
even to the killing of the King of the Wood along 
with it? Till the new mistletoe grows, are not 
all things allowable? At any rate, I cast out this 
hint as a possible explanation of saturnalian freedom 
in general and kissing under the mistletoe in par- 
ticular. It may conceivably survive as the last faint 
memory of that wild orgy of license which accom- 
panied the rites of so many slain gods—Tammuz, 
Adonis, Dionysus, Attis. Much mitigated and mol- 
lified by civilization and Christianity, we may still 
see in it, perhaps, some dim lineaments of the mad 
feasts which Herodotus describes for us over the 
dead gods of Egypt.” 
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THE DEGENERATION OF THE RACE. 


a™ article that should especially attract those 
4 who, like Mons. Gustav Le Bon, have nervous 
fears respecting the wholesomeness of civilization 
and culture, is the clever paper by Dr. Hans Kaars- 
berg in the Danish review, Tilskueren, on “The 
Degeneration of the Race.” 

If civilization and culture be really antagonistic 
to the welfare of the race, the natural inference is 
that, among the nations where primitive savagery 
predominates and civilization has been strangled in 
its birth, the happy conditions of health and con- 
tentment should stand out in marked contrast with 
the decadence of the civilized, which has, of late, 
caused so many of our playwrights and novelists to 
clothe, with one accord, their muse in garb of 
mourning for the good old times now dead. We 
have come, some of us, to believe at last, by dint 
of the long-continued weeping and wailing on the 
part of these good but uncheerful souls, that the de- 
cadence of the race is really an established fact, and 
that universities, colleges, and such-like will prove 
to be, in the end, so many nursery-gardens of 
Satan. 

Dr. Kaarsberg is one of those delightful people who 
are extremely reluctant to believe in the degenera- 
tion of the race, or, at any rate, in culture as the 
cause of it. So, with the view of making mince- 
meat of the whole unsalubrious decadence doctrine 
of the anti-culturists, by proving that among the 
uncivilized races there exists as much of ill-health, 
discontent, and misery as among the cultured, he 
betook himself to the land of the Kalmyyki—a race 
almost entirely unknown, mysterious as to origin, 
thoroughly raw as to character, and dwelling in the 
cold and sterile Steppes. 

By many the people have been supposed to be 
descendants of the fierce, awe-inspiring Hun, but 
this they themselves deny. “We are not Ghunni. 
We are Kalmyyki!” There would seem to be some 
sort of relationship between them and the Hindoos 
and Chinese. 

Their speech is Mongolian, their writing Thibetian, 
their dress, to some extent, Chinese. The land of 
the Kalmyyki is bleak. 

One can travel hundreds of verstes in the Steppes 
without finding a single stone or tree or bit of green 
to rest the eye upon. Only round the German 
colonies and a few of the better class Kalmyykan 
Kasakstanitzas may a solitary little spot of starving 
corn be found. For the rest, all is one dark, empty, 
grayish-brown waste. Morning, evening, and night 
may be fresh and of peculiar beauty, but during 
the rest of the day a steady wind sweeps over the 
land. Presently it is scorching hot—presently, 
freezing cold. Heaven and earth are united in one 
blur by clouds of fine dust. When “warmth blows 
down” the blood seethes out of the skins of the 
wretched horses, which are covered with blood-boils ; 
and flies and all sorts of vermin help themselves to 
one’s own blood. Next morning comes a tropical 
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shower of rain. The Steppes are flooded and be- 
come impassable. On a sudden, out shines the sun 
again, the wind rises afresh, and the dust begins 
its dance anew, then once more the rain and the 
rest, and so on ad infinitum. 

The Kalmyyk is a curious mixture as to charac- 
ter. He is sanguine, erotic, naive—usually an 
affectionate husband, though his wife is his slave 
and is overloaded with work. Faithlessness in 
marriage is unusual, and the unmarried woman is 
always chaste. Immorality is less frequently met 
with among the Kalmyyki than among the cultured 
nations, and is almost entirely confined to the 
married. The unfaithful husband, with them as 
with us, is judged more leniently than the unfaith- 
ful wife, who, in accordance with the old Mongolian 
law, is tied to the tail of a wild horse and driven 
out over the Steppes. The Kalmyyk is extremely 
hospitable. His guest and the belongings of his 
guest are at all times secure in his tent. He is, 
however, a clever robber and an incorrigible horse- 
thief. Naturally good-natured and even-tempered, 
he is, nevertheless, brutal when roused. Asa soldier, 
he is brave and enduring, though, under every-day 
conditions, he will be found’ indolent, easily duped, 
and often a thorough coward. Wilful murders are 
unusual. Indirect murders—such, for example, as 
leaving a helpless creature to perish in the Steppes— 
are, on the other hand, very common. In such 
cases the Kalmyyk washes his hands of the whcle 
concern, calmly murmuring, “God has done it!” 
As a servant, he is faithful and trustworthy. So 
quick and clever otherwise at stealing, he is a 
patient watcher over the goods willingly and con- 
fidently entrusted to him. He has a wonderful ap- 
petite and is extremely partial to strong drink. 

That is the Kalmyyk—the unschooled Adam we 
have to compare ourselves with. Well, he seems, 
on the whole, not such a bad sort. What could one 
not make of him if one could only send him to 
school, present him with a decent climate, and 
interest him in the progress of the world and the 
upward trend of man! Dr. Kaarsberg must not be 
discouraged and come to believe in the decadence 
of the race and the futility of civilization because 
he has found so few suicides, so little ill-health, and 
so much content in the uncivilized land of the 
Kalmyyki. He must only believe, what is quite 
evident, that the Kalmyyk would be an excellent 
subject for civilization to work upon, if he would 
allow it himself. But since the Kalmyyk refuses 
to be civilized, and is content to be, so far as culture 
is concerned, a perfect fossil, it is, perhaps, just as 
well that his race is dying out—probably for want 
of the beneficent influence of civilization. 

Dr. Kaarsberg gives a careful account of the health 
of the land of the Kalmyyki. It would seem to be 
a dull place for the medical man—consumption, 
bronchitis, rheumatism, gout, and blindness, epi- 
lepsy, anzemia, measles, and such complaints being 
fearfully scarce. Fevers are, however, pretty brisk, 
and black pox steady. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


ON THE RE-ENTRANCE OF SIR CHARLES DILKE 
INTO POLITICS. 


HE Welsh Review for December contains an arti- 

cle by Mr. W. T. Stead on “The Issue in the 
Forest of Dean.” Mr. Stead points out that it is a great 
mistake to regard the acceptance or rejection by the 
electors of the Forest of Dean of Sir Charles Dilke 
as their representative in Parliament, as if it were 
of considerable, or even of national, importance. Sir 
Charles Dilke, if M. P. to-morrow, would still be 
an outcast from social and political life. The vote 
of the Foresters can no more put him back where 
he stood before his fall than the vote of the electors 
at Stoke in favor of Dr. Kenealy was effective in 
restoring “Sir Roger” to his Tichborne estates. 


THE ELECTION AS A TEST. 


Wherein lies the importance of the election? Only 
in this: It is a test of how far the Foresters, who, 
at least, speak English, and are nominally Christian, 
have been left behind in the general, intellectual, 
and moral progress of the country. As Stoke dis- 
credited the popular intelligence by returning Dr. 
Kenealy, so, if the Foresters were befooled and 
wire-pulled into returning Sir Charles Dilke, the 
Forest of Dean would replace Stoke in the list of 
constituencies whose credulity and ignorance have 
brought discredit upon the principle of representa- 
tive government. The Nonconformists of the divis- 
ion are in a special manner upon their trial. It is 
as a gauge of the intelligence of the electors of the 
Forest of Dean, and as a test of the reality of 
the regard of Nonconformists for the moral law, 
that the coming election is interesting, and, from 
some points of view, important. 

The question is how far arural and mining electo- 
rate can be humbugged by artifices and subterfuges 
which would hardly succeed in hoaxing a bumpkin 
at a country fair. 


THE ONLY FEASIBLE INFERENCE. 


“Let us look for a moment at the obvious absurdi- 
ties of the case which the electors of the Forest are 
asked to swallow. If Sir Charles is innocent, why 
does he not prove his innocence before competent 
judges? Is it possible to devise any explanation of 
this strange and significant refusal to take what he 
himself admitted was the only course to rehabilitate 
his character, if he be innocent? Neither regard for 
his own career, nor for his own reputation, nor for 
the honor of the name which he will hand down 
tarnished to his son, was sufficient to urge him to 
keep his pledged word, and vindicate his character 
in the same arena in which it had been destroyed. 
What is the only possible inference? Is it not as 
clear as daylight that Sir Charles Dilke’s failure to 
fulfil his promise is due to one cause, and one cause 
only—to the fact that he is not innocent, but guilty, 
and that he knows it too well to dare to invoke again 
the opinion of a British jury? He narrowly es- 
caped seven years’ penal servitude—in his own 
opinion fourteen years would have been a by no 


means improbable sentence in 1886—he might not 
escape so easily a second time. 

“If he were innocent, he could have everything he 
could sigh for by simply fulfilling his repeated and 
solemn pledges, public and private, and taking those 
proceedings by which alone he can establish his 
innocence in the eyes of the world. Instead of doing 
this, he sneaks off to the Forest of Dean, publishes 
an ex-parte rigmarole at that centre of civilization 
and intelligence, Cinderford, and claims—with his 
tongue in his cheek—that he has vindicated his 
character and that he is returning to public life! 

“Tf this is not the conduct of a guilty man, can 
any one suggest what course a guilty man could 
adopt better calculated to confuse and confound the 
clear issues before the public? 

A MEAN AND COWARDLY SUBTERFUGE. 

Instead of vindicating his character, Sir Charles 
Dilke attempts to force his way into public life by 
villifying the woman whom he has ruined. “She asks 
for nothing but silence and oblivion. He, in the 
forlorn and desperate attempt to re-establish his 
own reputation, heads an attack upon her, holds her 
up to public obloquy as a ‘ perjured woman,’ and 
constantly assumes that she has committed a crime, 
for which the legal penalty is penal servitude. A 
baser, meaner, and more cowardly act it will be 
difficult to find if we ransack the copious annals 
of adulterous cowardice. The Nonconformists of the 
Forest can be in no doubt as to the judgment of the 
public conscience upon the flagitious attempt of Sir 
Charles Dilke to wriggle his way into Parliament in 
defiance of all his pledges.” 

THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE NONCONFORMISTS. 

Mr. Stead’s conclusion is as follows: “The pro- 
test against his election, which has been so influ- 
entially signed by leading representatives of all the 
churches, throws upon all the Nonconformists of 
the Forest of Dean a grave responsibility. It is not 
enough for them to say they are not well enough 
informed to be responsible for their action. That 
might have been an excuse once, but now this pro- 
test, signed by those who are well informed, renders 
it impossible for them to goon in ignorance. If 
they do not oppose his candidature by every means 
in their power, they will incur a grave moral re- 
sponsibility. If they fail, they and their constit- 
uency will become a byword and a reproach among 
the churches of the land. They will retard dises- 
tablishment by strengthening distrust in the moral 
stamina of the free Churches, and they will compel 
the extension of the protest against Sir Charles 
Dilke into every sphere into which he may attempt 
to intrude. If, on the other hand, they stand firm 
and give Sir Charles and his supporters to under- 
stand that the Nonconformist ministers of the Forest 
are not behind the Catholic clergy of Ireland in their 
devotion to the moral law and the sanctity of the 
home, they will find that the game of bluff and 
deceit will be abandoned long before the general 
election. If they but do their duty Sir Charles 
Dilke will never go to the poll.” 
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A CONVERSATION WITH MR. PARNELL. 


N the late summer of 1887, Lord Ribblesdale met 
Mr. Parnell in a railway train on his way from 
Euston to Holyhead. They were strangers, but hav- 
ing Mr. Parnell in a coupé all to himself, Lord Rib- 
blesdale was determined that he would get as much 
out of Mr. Parnell as circumstances would allow. 
He communicated the notes of the conversation to 
Mr. Balfour next morning, and now that Mr. Parnell 
is dead and gone, he prints his notes in the Nineteenth 
Century for December. They are very short, but 
sensible, and characterized by Mr. Parnell’s usual 
shrewd common sense. 

He told Lord Ribblesdale that Lord Carnarvon had 
‘a very complete scheme of Home Rule, worked out 

in all its details, but the scheme was only to come 
into operation. gradually, that is, that Home Rule 
was to be a measure granted by degrees to Ireland 
on her preferment. Lord Salisbury, said Mr. Par- 
nell, has a great chance. The Irish party are quite 
willing to be reasonable, although they would be 
‘sorry to see Mr.Gladstone dished by the Unionists. 
He had, however, no hope that Lord Salisbury 
would take the chance, as he was a man above 
treaties and negotiations. Of Mr. Balfour Mr. Par- 
nell spoke highly. He said he doubted whether 
Mr. Balfour’s nervous organization would stand the 
strain of office, but he was a man with great capac- 
ity, and by no means as much disliked by the Irish 
party as they pretended. He was denounced only 
.as the incarnation of an odious policy. The party 
rather liked him in other ways. They liked his 
mettle, and they liked his adroitness in retort and 
debate. 

The only man they could not stand was Mr. 
‘Campbell-Bannerman, and for the good reason that 
no impression could ever be made upon him. Mr. 
Parnell tried to remember something about a bull’s 
head anda brazen front which was quoted about 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman by somebody. “It was 
‘ery good,” said Mr. Parnell seriously, “but I never 
‘can remember poetry.” Of course, Mr. Parnell 
‘declared ‘that Home Rule was certain to come, and 
‘that ‘within a very few years. When Home Rule 
‘came, the first years would be a time of great anxiety. 
His faith in the success of Home Rule generally, 
judging from Lord Ribblesdale’s notes, was based 
almost entirely upon its economic effects. He be- 
ilieved that its immediate results would be indus- 
‘trial development of all kinds. 

Speaking of what should be done in Ireland now, 
he said he thought that local agricultural societies 
should be encouraged and subsidized by the Govern- 
ment. A board of agriculture should be established 
rin Dublin with a staff of peripatetic lecturers and 
local agents. He would also make harbors on the 
west coast of Ireland, declaring that wherever there 
was a harbor there was prosperity. “He also spoke 
of Government forestry.. Government was to employ 
dabor in extensive trenching, draining, and planting, 
‘and he desired to see railway rates compulsorily 





lowered for the inward carriage of fish and the out- 
ward carriage of agricultural produce.” 

Lord Ribblesdale asked Mr. Parnell if, whether by 
an enchanter’s wand the price of Irish stock could 
be raised fifty per cent., and kept up, we should 
hear any more of Irish national sentiment. Mr. 
Parnell said we should. Of course, Lord Ribblesdale 
firmly believes we should not. It does not matter, 
however, very much what Lord Ribblesdale believes. 
The important thing to note in this conversation is 
the clear grasp which Mr. Parnell had on the abso- 
lute necessity of an economic improvement in the 
condition of the Irish electorate. When Home Rule 
comes, the president of the board of agriculture 
will be the most important man in Ireland, after 
the Prime-Minister. Ireland is a great farm, and 
in the development of that farm by a Government 
which would possess the confidence of the people 
is the great hope for the future: 





MR. JOHN MORLEY. 


s OR a period of twenty years England has been 

giving us the spectacle—perhaps unique—of 
a society passing from aristocracy to democracy, 
without acrisis, without pain, almost without know- 
ing what it does, by means of a slow and pacific 
evolution of its institutions and its habits.” These 
are the opening words of a study in which M. Au- 
gustin Filon, already well known by his sketches 
of English statesmen, presents in a picture which 
is not intended, he is careful to state, as a 
biography of Mr. John Morley, but only as a his- 
tory of Mr. Morley’s ideas. M.Filon selects Mr. 
Morley as the public man who at this moment best 
incarnates the spirit of the “unique spectacle” to 
which his opening sentence alludes. He regards him 
as the philosopher-politician who has had the force 
of character to keep his public actions in accord 
with his private theories, and as one who in office 
represents essentially the “idea” of modernized 
England. 

MR. MORLEY’S MIND. 


After a rapid sketch of Mr. Morley’s early days 
and training, and the influence upon him of the po- 
sitions and circles in which he lived, there follows 
this subtle description of the mental rift within the 
lute which gradually differentiated the mind of the 
disciple from the minds of his first masters: “ Al- 
ready he bore within himself a secret protest against 
the optimism of science and society. Stuart Mill him- 
self could not convince him that logic’is the only 
governing power. When he praised his master for 
‘never quitting a problem without solving it,’ he 
must have admitted inwardly that the truly great 
minds are those which are acquainted with insolu- 
ble problems. He was melancholy—not with that 
melancholy which results from pleasure or from 
effort; for the first he cared little, and the second, 
far from depressing him, acted as a wholesome stim- 
ulus. But his melancholy was born with him. From 
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the first glance which he had cast around him he 
had recognized that the world is bad, that it may 
become better, and that it will be never good ; that 
the things which are known by the name of human 
goodness and intelligence are constructed painfully, 
by force of patience, out of detestable material. One 
of the first of his time, almost alone among his kind, 
in the thick of stupid joviality and busy brutality, 
he perceived the odor of death, that faint delicate 
odor of autumnal decay which characterizes the de- 
cline of civilizations, and which some of us now 
inhale to intoxication.” 
HIS POLITICAL CAREER. 

Thus, according to M. Filon’s view, he became, in 
the region of pure thought, a connecting link between 
the exaggerated optimism, of an earlier school and 
the pessimism of contemporary thinkers. In the de- 
velopment of this theory M. Filon passes in review the 
work of Mr. Morley’s literary years, and especially 
his studies of eighteenth-century French philos- 
ophy. His journalistic experiences bridged the gulf 
between the study and the platform, carrying him 
from reflection upon the abstract to the practical. 
Space forbids us to follow M. Filon here in the de- 
scription which is borrowed largely from the sketch 
already given in THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

Then came Parliament, entered without illusions 
as to the average elevation of “what he called dis- 
dainfully the House of Commons view of human 
life.” “His colleagues in the House listened to him 
on their side with the unexpressed mistrust which 
business men and men of the world entertain for the 
idealogist. His facile speech, always clear, often 
brilliant, warmed no one, carried no one away, 
spread rather, on the contrary, a cold doctrinal at- 
mosphere, by which his adversaries declared them- 
selves to be frozen.” 


MR. GLADSTONE’S MANTLE. 


Always and everywhere M. Filon presents Mr. 
Morley as a man loving light rather than heat, 
rejecting enthusiasms which are aroused by im- 
perfect ideals, kindly, indulgent even, but unmoved 
by waves of popular feeling. The question will 
necessarily arise in the mind of every one who fol- 
lows M. Filon’s sympathetic and delicately-finished 
sketch, Is this resigned pessimist, this subtle and 
correct thinker, this disillusioned speaker, the man 
to head the fray of English politics? M. Filon thinks 
that he is, and assigns to him, without hesitation, 
the foremost place in the Liberal party of the future. 
It is, of course, the part which Mr. Morley has played 
in the Irish question which gives him, in M. Filon’s 
opinion, his public claim to this position. He says 
of him, in one sentence, that Gladstone may be called 
immortal because after him there will be another 
Gladstone in John Morley. To most people the whole 
article, notwithstanding the general justness of its 
views, will seem to contradict this judgment by 
showing Mr. Morley to be as unlike Mr. Gladstone 
in habits of thought and action as one man can be 
unlike another. 
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MODERN TREATMENT OF THE INSANE. 
R. C.R. HAMMERTON treats of this subject in 
the December Chautauquan. Practically, all 
that is known about the cure of the insane is a devel- 
opment of the last half of thiscentury. Previous to 
this, it was supposed that the only thing todo witha 
deranged man was to imprison him. For this purpose 
were erected “asylums,” but now we have hospitals 
in which the unfortunate is afforded medical treat- 
ment. 
COMMON-SENSE TREATMENT. 

Little or no physic, however, is employed ; in fact, 
it is not credible that any specific will ever be dis- 
covered which will cure insanity. The success of 
modern methods “is merely the triumph of common 
sense as applied to the treatment of mental maladies. ” 
All opiates have been abandoned, and for them has 
been substituted the generous use of hot milk, which 
is said to be an excellent quieter of excited nerves. 
According to the phrase of a prominent physician, the 
three elements which enter into the cure of the in- 
sane are “heat, milk, and rest, but the greatest of 
these is rest.” Straight-jackets, padded cells, chains, 
and gags are not used in the best institutions, where 
the only means of restraining violent patients is by 
use of “protection sheets,” a device made of strong 
cord, which covers the patient when he is in bed, 
and is so fastened as to hold him securely in his 
place. 

THE MIDDLETOWN HOSPITAL. 

All that has been said above applies most espe- 
cially to the State Homceopathic Hospital for the In- 
sane at Middletown, N. Y., one of the best-equipped 
and most intelligently-conducted institutions in ex- 
istence, one which “has won the enviable distinc- 
tion of making the largest proportion of cures of any 
institution in the country.” 

No pains are spared to render this refuge home- 
like and at the same time invigorating; the build- 
ing is like an elegant summer hotel, and is in 
the midst of attractive landscape. All demonstra- 
tion of the object of the building is carefully avoided. 
When a patient is brought here he is regarded as a 
sick man, requiring bodily rest and reinvigoration. 
He is put to bed, and in nearly all cases begins to 
mend soon. When he is able to be up again, he joins 
in the healthy pastimes of the place. The patients 
indulge in a variety of games, in-door and out-door. 
A recent addition to their source of amusement is a 
weekly newspaper, the Conglomerator, which is pub- 
lished by themselves. 

TWO DEFECTS. 

There are two defects in the public’s dealings with 
the problem of handling the insane. First, “the law 
forbids any of its institutions to do anything what- 
ever for the prevention or cure of insanity before the 
disease is fully developed.” Of course the object here 
is a wise one—the preventionof the incarceration 
of sane persons; but the result is unfortunate, for 
often a cure can be effected when the case is in its 
incipiency, but is impossible later on. A second 
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defect is the law's failure to distinguish between 
forms of insanity “Nodistinction is made between 
acute and chronic cases, between curables and ‘incu- 
rables, between imbeciles and sufferers from acute 
mania.” There is no reason why one _ hopelessly 
demented, dead to all outward sensations, should 
occupy the place which is needed for one for whom 
there is hope of cure. 


COUNT MATTEI AND HIS MEDICINES. 


ee November M. Ventoli Mattei, the. representa: 
tive and manager of Count Mattei, visited Lon- 
don from Bologna for the purpose of inspecting the 
provisional arrangements which have been made for 
supplying the Mattei remedies, and of hearing on 
the spot of the experimental tests as to cancer. M. 
Venturoli Mattei is so well satisfied with the prog- 
ress that has been made, and so gratified by the 
public recognition of the worth of the remedies, 
that he has been authorized by the Count to express 
his satisfaction in a very tangible shape. 

The central depot, at 18 Pall Mall, East London, 
which has hitherto been worked on a provisional 
understanding in correspondence with Bologna, will 
henceforth became one of the head offices of Count 
Mattei, from which he will supply direct all the 
remedies required by the English-speaking world. 
The office, 18 Pall Mall, East, will thus become as 
directly the Count’s depot as the palace in Bologna 
or the castle at Rochetta, and will be under the 
direct personal control of M. Venturoli Mattei. 
All business in the Mattei remedies throughout the 
empire and the republic will be done through the 
central depot. 

In acknowledgment of the public spirit which has 
been shown in the recognition of the value of the 
Mattei remedies, the Count has undertaken to make 
over at the end of each year to a small committee, 
to be nominated by Mr. W. T. Stead, of London, 
all the profits accruing from the sale of his remedies 
in the English-speaking world, after all expenses of 
managements, advertising, and production of the 
remedies have been defrayed. The committee will 
be authorized to devote the profit accruing from the 
establishment of the general depot to any charitable, 
religious, social, and other public objects which 
may from time to time seem good in their eyes. 

Such public spirit on the part of Count Mattei 
demands and will receive a hearty recognition from 
the public. It is rare indeed when the discoverer 
of great remedies thus makes over in their own life- 
time the profits accruing from their sale. 


: R. GRANT ALLEN’S natural-history paper in 

Cornhill for December is devoted to an inter- 
esting analysis of mud. Mud, he says, is the most 
valuable material in the world. It is by mud we 
live; without it we should die. Mud is filling up 
the lakes, mud created Egypt, and mud created 
Lombardy. 


OF REVIEWS. 
IMMORTALITY A SCIENTIFIC INFERENCE. 


i HE future life we believe in is based directly 

upon the manifestations of matter and force 
as interpreted by science, not upon their negation, 
and if any one ask how we know anything about 
such a belief, that is just the question we purpose 
to answer.” 

Thus Mr. Augustus Jay Dubois introduces his dis- 
cussion of “Science and Immortality” in the Century 
for December. The general scheme of his paper is 
to prove that immortality has all the claims of a 
scientific hypothesis—possibly at an infinite distance 
from experimental verification, but accounting sat- 
isfactorily for all the great phenomena of nature, 
and hence worthy of acceptance in the sight of man— 
even scientific man. 

Mr. Dubois illuminates his task with the brilliant 
analogy furnished by the discovery of the planet 
Neptune. “By rational inference from observed 
facts the conclusion was reached independently by 
two astronomers, Leverrier and Adams, that far be- 
yond the orbit of Uranus another planet must exist. 
By further rational study of the known facts the 
place of this new planet was fixed. Finally, when 
Dr. Galle turned his telescope to the indicated place, 
the planet was found.” 


THE BASAL PRINCIPLE. 

To evolve as a scientific hypothesis the law affirm 
ing a future life, an underlying principle is neces- 
sary, just as in the discovery of Neptune the under- 
lying principle of gravitation was the essential. 

The universe in all its parts is the visible mani- 
festation to us of underlying mind, and all interpre- 
tation by us of the phenomena of nature should 
therefore be guided by the assumption of underlying 
purpose. 

Let us look at the logic which leads up to this law. 
A change in any atom of the universe causes a 
change in the whole universe. Every atom is always 
separated from its neighbors by a distance almost 
infinitely great compared to its own size. How, then, 
can the motion of one affect another, not to speak of 
all others? An unsolved mystery ! 

But in our own organism “certain portions of mat- 
ter are governed by mind, and work in accordance 
with the dictates of will. Thus every voluntary 
motion which we control is a manifestation of under- 
lying mind. As we follow the sequence of cause 
and effect, we finally arrive at some molecular brain- 
disturbance, and there, as with the physicist, me- 
chanical explanation can go no further. Here, again, 
we meet the same inscrutable mystery. The under- 
lying will sets in motion, at some point in the 
brain, molecular disturbances, the outcome of which 
is the voluntary act. Given this disturbance, we 
can trace more or less clearly a continuous mechan- 
ical sequence of cause and effect. But the bottom 
fact of motion itself, which to the physicist admits 
of no interpretation in terms of the rest of his know]- 
edge, now appears as a fact of experience in con- 
nection with mind. We are thus obliged ‘to 
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recognize mind as an essential condition of motion 
so far as voluntary action affects ourselves. 

“But these brain-disturbances, which thus reveal 
to us the action of the mind, must affect the motions 
of every particle of matter in the universe. This is 
admitted. The conclusion is therefore irresistible, 
and in solid accord with experience, that mind, even 
as manifested in ourselves, affects the entire uni- 
verse. We are thus forced to conclude that the 
universe is so constructed that in every part and 
throughout its whole extent mind not only can but 
does affect it.” 

THE SYSTEM OF HERBERT SPENCER. 

Mr. Spencer explains existence in a different way. 
His underlying guiding “principle” is the “per- 
sistence of force;” that is, according to him, the 
mould into which every event that ever occurred 
must fit. There are gaps inhissystem. “Mr. Spen- 
cer explicitly states that between mind and matter 
there is a chasm which logic cannot cross. Yet it 
is precisely this chasm which he is obliged to cross. 
For, starting with the persistence of force alone, he 
is obliged somewhere to obtain mind as the out- 
come.” This gap is closed by Mr. Dubois’ principle 
—and other gaps. 

“We see a vast interplay of force and matter, ona 
scale far surpassing human comprehension, leading 
up to consciousness and life. This consciousness and 
this life appear in strict accord with antecedent 
conditions. If we could reproduce those conditions, 
we should expect again the same action. The result 
we must regard, therefore, as the action of mind 
guided by unchanging purpose. Then, still in 
accord with progressive conditions, we observe an or- 
derly evolution of mind, emerging in conscious iden- 
tity and the conviction of freedom. Then come to 
the front moral responsibility, spiritual progréss, 
conscience, self-denial, and character, all pointing 
in the light of purpose to some yet far-distant goal, 
and thus at last we are forced to regard man as the 
result of all this mighty process, as designed for 
some end commensurable with the vast agencies 
which have called him forth. And now, if all this 
wondrous development, based upon mind at every 
step, and with purpose attested by uniform action at 
every stage, which has led steadily up to the final 
result of self-conscious mind and spirit embodied in 
material existence, is to end in collapse and utter 
extinction of the very result attained, what a ri- 
diculous mouse the mighty mountain has brought 
forth! What a gigantic failure !” 

Obviously a review cannot do justice to Mr. Du- 
bois’strong arguments and interesting presentation of 
them. One feels that it would have been much bet- 
ter if he had simply presented these proofs of a future 
state. Surely that is a sufficient task for less than a 
dozen pages of the Century! But Mr. Dubois con- 
siders it necessary to decide the details of this fact 
of immortality. He is betrayed by astock objection 
into trying to prove that only man of the animals is 
immortal, or that only man and the higher lower 


animals, we do not exactly gather which. Surely, 
even if a future life may be susceptible to a scien- 
tific demonstration, we have hardly arrived at that 
point where we may quarrel as to whether the limit 
of immortal creations lies between man and the 
horse or between the horse and the mule, or between 
a pedigreed dog and a common cur. 


THE RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
RS. SUTHERLAND ORR, who has been some- 


what fiercely assailed in some quarters for 
the account which she has given of Robert Brown- 
ing’s religious opinions, defends herself in the 
Contemporary Review for December. 

WHAT WAS BROWNING’S CHRISTIANITY ? 

Mrs. Orr defends herself against the accusation of 
misrepresenting Browning’s belief by emphasizing 
the fact that he read and approved her “ Hand-book, ” 
where she stated his theological position much as 
she has done in his biography. She thus summa- 
rizes the conception of Mr. Browning's Christianity : 
“Mr. Browning neither was nor could be, at the 
time of which I speak, a Christian in the orthodox 
sense of the word; for he rejected the antithesis of 
good and evil, on which orthodox Christianity rests ; 
he held in common with Pantheists, though without 
reference to them, that every form of moral existence 
is required for a complete human world. This con- 
viction never rendered him callous toward the prac- 
tical aspects of wrong-doing. No man was more 
capable of healthy moral indignation, or more 
anxious for the enforcement of human justice in its 
most stringent forms. But he would have denied 
eternal damnation under any conception of sin. 
He spurned the doctrine with his whole being as 
incompatible with the attributes of God; and since 
inexorable divine judgment had no part in his creed, 
the official Mediator or Redeemer was also excluded 
from it. He even spoke of the Gospel teachings as 
valid only for mental states other than his own. 
But he never ceased to believe in Christ as, mysti- 
cally or by actual miracle, a manifestation of divine 
love. In his own way, therefore, he was and re- 
mained a Christian, and never, Iam convinced, 
hesitated to declare himself such if he judged the 
moment fitting for doing so.” 


WHY HUMANITY REQUIRES CHRIST. 

In support of this view of his belief, Mrs. Orr 
recalls a conversation with the poet in which he 
expressed himself with much freedom on_ the 
subject: “When I first met him, after a lapse of 
many years, in the early summer of 1869, the traces 
of this spiritual disturbance were, I think, very 
apparent in him. The affirmations which he made 
in the course of our conversations had a ring of 
self-defence scarcely justified by the circumstances 
which had immediately provoked them. ‘I know 
the difficulty of believing,’ he once said to me, 
when some question had arisen concerning the 
Christian scheme of salvation. ‘I know all that 
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may be said against it, on the ground of history, 
of reason, of even moral sense. I grant even that it 
may bea fiction. But I am none the less convinced 
that the life and death of Christ, as Christians appre- 
hend them, supply something which their humanity 
requires, and that it is true for them.’ He then 
proceeded to say why, in his judgment, humanity 
required Christ. ‘The evidence of divine power 
is everywhere about us; not so the evidence of 
divine love. That love could only reveal itself to 
the human heart by some supreme act of human 
tenderness and devotion; the fact, or fancy, of 
Christ’s cross and passion could alone supply such a 
revelation. ’” 

The belief in Christ had asserted itself as guarantee 
for the human sympathies of the Creator; and 
without losing in strength, had receded from the 
foreground of his conviction. His language was, 
in later years, more habitually that of a Theist than 
that of a Christian. And as his abstract Supreme 
Being was more remote than the God of Christian 
theology, so was the God of his real life more 
familiarly near, more anthropomorphic in character 
than the image of Deity usually reflected by the 
educated religious mind. 


HOW IT IS NON-CATHOLICS GO TO HEAVEN. 


ARDINAL MANNING in the Review of the 
Churches explains for the satisfaction of the 
reunionists of Christendom how it is that the Cath- 
olic Church admits non-Catholics can be saved. It 
is owing to “the Catholic doctrine of the universal- 
ity of grace. They presuppose the doctrine of the 
visible Church, which has not only a visible body, 
but also an invisible soul. The soul of the Church 
is as old as Abel and as wide as the race of man- 
kind. Itembracesevery soul of man who has lived, 
or at least who has died, in union with God by the 
indwelling of the Holy Ghost. Nearly thirty years 
ago I published all this in answer to my friend, the 
late Dr. Pusey, in a letter on ‘The Workings of the 
Spirit in the Church of England.’ This letter has 
been lately reprinted by Messrs. Burns & Oates. 
Thus far, then, I can lay a basis on which to write 
and to hope with all your contributors. We believe 
that the Holy Ghost breathes throughout the world, 
and gathers into union with God and to eternal life 
all those who faithfully co operate with His light 
and grace. None are responsible for dying inculpa- 
bly out of the visible Body of the Church. They only 
are culpable who knowingly and wilfully reject its 
divine voice when sufficiently known tothem. But 
I must not go on, for you are seeking union in 
agreements, and I have no will to strike a discord- 
ant note. You say truly ‘the controversies to which 
most of our churches owe their rise have lost much 
of their interest for us; some of them are hardly 
intelligible. ’ 

“I have two great advantages. I can hope and 
embrace you in the Soul of the Church, and I can 
rejoice in all, and gladly share in many, of your 
good works.” 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


REMINISCENCES OF MENDELSSOHN AND GOETHE. 
U NDER the title of “Felix Mendelssohn-Bar- 

tholdy at Weimar” there is in the Deutsche 
Rundschau for November a little article from the 
posthumous papers of Baroness Jenny von Gustedt, 
née Pappenheim. The Baroness, who died in June, 
1890, writes her granddaughter, Lily von Kretsch- 
man, was a contemporary of Goethe’s; in fact, she 
grew up under his eye, and her reminiscences, 
which are now being collected for publication, are 
full of affection, admiration, and gratitude for her 
“sublime, fatherly friend, the patron of all that is 
good and noble.” These papers, which include some 
new personal reminiscences of Mendelssohn, form 
a valuable contribution to both Mendelssohn and 
Goethe literature. In his diary Mendelssohn speaks 
of the Baroness as being very pretty and uncon- 
sciously graceful and charming, and the two kept 
up a correspondence for some time. 

But the Baroness may speak for herself. “When 
I first heard of Mendelssohn visiting Weimar, I was 
in a boarding-school at Strasburg, and my step-father 
kept me posted up in all Weimar doings. To me 
Weimar was a paradise, and Goethe was the idol of 
my heart, and everything connected with him was of 
more importance than any other splendors in the 
world. The enthusiasm for Goethe, indeed, was so 
great among us boarding-school children that we 
might have been sitting devotedly at his feet for 
years. But that I knew him, that he had stroked my 
hair and given me his hand, gave my person a sacred 
importance in the eyes of my friends. Every word 
that came from Weimar was devoured and went the 
round of the school. Once, when Goethe was ill, 
we wept bitterly in a corner, and my dearest friend 
and I eventually clasped our hands in a most touch- 
ing prayer for the great poet. 

“Mendelssohn was of an open, true disposition, capa- 
ble in the highest degree of awakening enthusiasm ; 
and with secret envy I read the accounts of the 
talent with which he charmed his hearers. Soon 
after I returned to Weimar, and Mendelssohn’s 
name was on every tongue, but several years elapsed 
before I made the personal acquaintance of the 
young musician. I could not forget him, as Goethe 
often received letters from him, and Ottilie read 
them to me. It was in the summer of 1830 that Ot- 
tilie told me as a secret that Mendelssohn was again 
expected. But I had guessed there would soon be 
a musical visit, for Goethe’s servant was busy un- 
packing music, while the only man who, at that 
time, could heal sick pianos, was extracting most 
pitiful tones from the long brown case. At first 
sight Mendelssohn made no particular impression 
on me, but when I saw him again the vivid play of 
his features, his graceful manner, and his bright 
smile, all made his figure one never to be forgotten. 
And then his playing, which was so quite himself, 
and no tricks that made one giddy to see! Hummel 
seemed to me to play with more fire, more visible 
passion; but with Mendelssohn it was his whole 
heart that lay in his playing. 
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“He spent the best part of the day in Goethe’s 
house. He was really Goethe’s David, for he 
drove away every cloud from the Jupiter forehead. 
He entered our circle full of the charms of youth 
and happy dreams for the future. In the mornings 
he was generally alone with his patron, who never 
wearied of listening to him. He marvelled at 
Goethe’s appreciation, and once, when he was talk- 
ing about it to us, remarked, ‘Goethe lays hold of 
music with the heart, and he who cannot do that 
will always be a stranger to it.’ 

“In Ottilie’s circle, which at that time was much 
occupied with the Chaos, a weekly paper edited by 
Frau von Goethe, and to which Goethe and his 
friends contributed, Mendelssohn came as a new 
and welcome element. He was enthusiastic about 
everything connected with art, but had no interest 
for science, and Goethe, who could not understand 
any one-sidedness, often tried to exercise an influence 
on him. In vain. Goethe, in a rage, once turned 
his back on his favorite, because Mendelssohn had 
not understood him. Frightened to death, the boy 
sat petrified before the piano, till at last, almost 
unconsciously, he touched the notes with his fingers, 
and, as for his own consolation, began to play. 
Suddenly Goethe appeared again, and in his gentlest 
voice said: ‘Enough, remember it well!’ At least, 
that was how Mendelssohn told the story, but he 
groped about for the meanings of the words long 
enough after. 

“Soon after his arrival, Mendelssohn also became 
a writer to the Chaos. He composed charmin 
verses, and contributed later a travel-letter from 
Schaffhausen, besides mystifying us once by writing 
us, under the name of a lady, asermon, warning us 
of Weimar’s dangers. He also composed music for 
some of the Chaos songs. In the second year three 
of his letters to Goethe were published. It was, of 
course, of the highest importance when Goethe him- 
self sent us contributions. The letters from his 
friends which he gave to Ottilie for publication 
were all subjected to the severest revision. 

“Tt was the same with the poems. Many atime he 
would strike out half the verses, and if the poems 
were too bad he would shake his head thoughtfully, 
murmur ‘H'm! h’m!’ and lay them aside. Ottilie 
used to call it ‘passing them through purgatory.’ 

“When our spoiled musician at last announced his 
departure, the sorrow was great. He had to promise 
to come again, to write often, and to send us songs 
to make up for his absence. When I saw him 
again, many years later, at Berlin, his spring-smile 
had@ departed, but the storms of autumn and winter 
never disturbed his sunshine. At a remembrance 
of the past his eyes lighted up: ‘Who knows what 
I might have become without Weimar, without 
Goethe!’ ” 


Dr. Joseph Cook takes what he describes as Pro- 
fessor Briggs’ self-contradictions as the text for his 
Monday lecture which appears in the current num- 
ber of Our Day. 
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COMMUNICATION WITH OTHER PLANETS. 


AMILLE FLAMMARION contributes to the 

Arena for December an essay in his own well- 

known style, entitled “New Discoveries in the 
Heavens.” 

M. Flammarion is gallant to the last degree in the 
welcome he accords to the women devotees of his be- 
loved science. “They have a profound love for all 
that is noble and great, for everything beautiful ; 
inasmuch as they adhere more closely to the ideal, 
and do not allow themselves to be overwhelmed by 
that mercantile grossness which so much debases. 
and defaces masculine intelligence. Women lift 
themselves higher, see farther, dwell in a superior 
realm, and befriend science by consecrating them- 
selves thereto.” A more immediately evident advan- 
tage that women astronomers possess is the fineness. 
of eyesight, which makes them much more capable: 
than men in detecting delicate nuances and minute 
differences in the details of important experiments. 
This fact is put to practical use in one of the great 
observatories by employing a corps of girls to read 
the observations; and it was due to Miss Maury’s 
minute attention to the images of spectrum photo- 
graphs that Professor Pickering was enabled to make 
his recent important discovery. 


SHALL WE SPEAK TO THE “MARSIANS?” 

By far the most striking portion of M. Flamma- 
rion’s paper is that dealing with the strange legacy 
of Madame Guzman, who became interested in his 
writings and offered 100,000 francs to the Institute 
of France as a reward for the astronomer who 
should communicate with any star and receive a 
response. The Institute, wise as the serpent, ac- 
cepted the legacy on condition that the interest 
should be applied to certain other researches. 

The star particularly referred to was the planet 
Mars, where are to be found “continents, seas, 
islands, streams, peninsulas, capes, gulfs, springs, 
clouds, inundations, rain, snow, seasons of winter 
and summer, spring and autumn, the alternation of 
day and night, evening and morning. 

“There is nothing absurd in the idea itself; and 
this anticipation is perhaps less venturesome than 
was the expectation of the telephone or phonograph, 
the photophone or the cinetograph.” 

It has been proposed to signal by means of geo- 
metrical figures. A triangle, or circle, or square 
possessing any dimension of thirteen kilometres 
would be visible on the surface of themoon. If we 
should see in the moon a triangle change into a 
square, and a few months later that square should be 
replaced by a circle, then, logically admitting that 
an intelligent effect presupposes an intelligent cause, 
we should rationally decide that such figures re- 
vealed, beyond a doubt, the presence of geometrical 
knowledge in our neighboring sphere. 

“From that conclusion it would require but a step 
into seeking for the purpose which could induce the 
tracing of such designs upon the moon’s surface, and 
to asking ourselves why and to what intent our 
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unknown lunar brothers were forming these figures, 
and that step would soon.be taken. . . . The Moonites 
would show us a triangle; we should duplicate it 
here. They would trace a circle; we should imi- 
tate it. 

“Geometry being necessarily the same to the in- 
habitants of every world, two and _ two absolutely 
making four in every region of infinity, and the prop- 
osition that the three angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right angles being everlastingly true, the 
signs exchangeable between moon and earth would 
not even be as obscure as the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
deciphered by Champollion.” 

But in the case of the moon we are confronted by 
the important objection that there are no “ Moonites ;” 
hence scientists have turned to the planet Mars, 
where every condition seems to be favorable to ani- 
mal existence. But Mars is fourteen millions of 
leagues distant, while the moon is but eighty thou- 
sand; and to communicate with the Marsians our 
thirteen-kilometre signals would have to be magni- 
fied in that proportion. Then it would only be nec- 
essary that there should be inhabitants of the planet, 
that they should have arrived at a degree of astro- 
nomical skill equal to our own, that they should see 
our signals, and that they should understand them 
and answer. . 


TWO NEW INVENTIONS. 


the scientific chronicle of the current number 


of the American Catholic Quarterly Review is an 
account of two remarkable inventions. One is the 
use of ramie fibre as a material for the manufact- 
ure of steel pipes. The pipe is made out of ramie 
fibre and then subjected to tremendous hydraulic 
pressure. “Under this operation it becomes two and 
a half times as strong as steel, while remaining com- 
paratively light. It will not absorb moisture, and 
consequently willnotleak. It will neither swell nor 
shrink, nor rot nor rust. Ramie is a non-conductor 
of heat. Moreover, ramie, in this hardened condi- 
tion, is sufficiently incombustible to make it safe for 
use in steam-pipes.” 

Still more remarkable is the other discovery, an- 
nounced in the same chronicle, which is to the effect 
that artificial ivory is to be made, in the future, out 
of milk. “The milk is first coagulated, as in the 
process of making cheese. This is then strained and 
the whey rejected. Ten pounds of the curd is taken 
and mixed with a solution of three pounds of borax 
in three quarts of water. This mixture is now placed 
in a suitable vessel over a slow fire, and left there 
till it separates into two parts, the one as thin as 
water the other rather thicker, somewhat resembling 
melted gelatine. The watery part is next drawn 
off, and to the residue is added a solution of one 
pound of a mineral salt in three pints of water. A1- 
most any mineral salt will answer; for example, 
sugar of lead, copperas, blue or white vitriol. This 
brings about another separation of the mass into a 
liquid and a mushy solid. The liquid is again got 
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rid of by straining, or better, by filtering. At this 
point, if desired, coloring matter may be added; if 
not, the final product will be white. The solid is 
now subjected to heavy pressure in moulds of any 
desired shape, and afterward dried under very great 
heat. The resulting product, which has been named 
‘lactitis,’ is very hard and strong. It may be used in 
the manufacture of a great variety of articles, such 
as combs, billiard-balls, knife-handles, pen-holders, 
in fine, for almost anything for which bone, ivory, 
ebonite, or celluloid have heretofore been employed.” 


SOCIOLOGY AS A SCIENCE. 


N the Political Science Quarterly Franklin H. 
Giddings writes on “Sociology as a University 
Study.” He is far too erudite and abstruse for us 
to do more than skim around the edges of his treatise. 
What he asks is whether sociology is or can hope 
to be ascience in the strict sense; whether its aims 
will be mapped out and its terms defined with that 
accuracy which will enable it to take its place beside 
biology and astronomy. 

To the economist sociology is a penumbral 
political economy—a scientific outer darkness—for 
inconvenient problems and obstinate facts that will 
not live peaceably with well-bred formulas. To 
the alienist and criminal anthropologist it is a 
residual pathology, a nondescript collection of queer 
cases of crooked bones, unco-ordinated ganglia, 
acute maxillary angles and hypnotic susceptibilities. 
To the ethnologist it consists of those observations 
of savage life and custom that are not quite digni- 
fied enough to work into a theory of tribal relation- 
ships. To the comparative mythologist it is a polite 
euphemism for the intellectual pursuit of folk-lore 
societies. Only to the historian is it a stumbling- 
block, and to the constitutional lawyer foolishness. 

Mr. Giddings points out that any rational develop- 
ment of sociology as ascience must be along the 
line of psychological synthesis, and he is inclined 
to subordinate all the elements of sociology to its psy- 
chical side. “Using the faculty of scientific imagi- 
nation, the sociologist must ideally put together the 
various elements, forces, laws, of psychical life, and 
then bring the whole result, as an organic unity, to 
the test of comparison with historical facts and 
statistical tabulations. ” 

On the whole Mr. Giddings considers that sociology 
will take its place as a science, and will form a 
legitimate course in the University. “Students of 
the political sciences can be expected to master the 
method [psychological] that has been described, I 
am prepared to go further, and to affirm that there 
is no other one thing in the range of their possible 
studies which it is so imperatively necessary they 
should master. The young man who is to-day enter- 
ing upon the special researches of economics or 
public laws will quickly discover that he must 
become a very critical observer of the psychological 
assumption underlying those sciences if he expects 
to keep pace with their future progress.” 
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BANK DIRECTORS OR BANK DUMMIES? 


@ Sox Bankers’ Magazine for December opens with 
a sensible article on “The Duties of Bank 
Directors,” sharply criticising the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court, which denies the responsibility 
of the directors for fraud or negligence on the part 
of bank officers. 

The National Banking Act declares that “each 
director when appointed or elected shall take an 
oath that he will, so far as the duty devolves on 
him, diligently and honestly administer the affairs 
‘of such association, and will not knowingly violate, 
or willingly permit to be violated, any of the pro- 
visions of the law.” 

This sounds as if it meant something. It does 
not seem to indicate that the directors should be 
allowed to let the whole policy of the bank be 
assumed by the president and cashier. 

Then why does a bank publish its lists of directors 
with such frequency and invariability? Why are 
the names of influential men of high financial stand- 
ing flaunted before the public? Because the public 
thinks these men insure confidence in the concern, 
it is willing to deposit its money on the strength of 
their known solidity and character. 

In short, the people regard a director as a sort of 
supervisor of the affairs of the bank, who shall turn 
down speculative cashiers and interfere when dis- 
counts are granted loosely. 

A third duty which the popular mind generally 
describes is that of overhauling the books, counting 
the cash, etc., of the bank. 

WHAT A DIRECTOR SHOULD DIRECT. 

The first two of these functions come in the legiti- 
mate department of the director, and it would seem 
only justice to the public that he should be held 
responsible in so far. The third is impossible of 
realization. The Bankers’ says,“ We know of a case 
in which the directors in a large bank attempted to 
do this, but after spending an entire week in counting 
the cash and examining ledgers, they quit, much 
wiser concerning the meaning of supervision in the 
popular sense than when they began.” 

“Some of their duties more narrowly defined have 
been described, and which no one will question, ex- 
cept perhaps, some of the judges of the United States 
Supreme Court. For neglect of these duties they 
should be held responsible. If they delegate the 
authority to a president, cashier, or financial com- 
mittee to discount paper, at frequent intervals they 
should examine it and know what is done with the 
bank’s resources. If they neglect this most obvious 
duty, they should be held liable unless sickness or 
other good reason can be given. So, too, if they 
learn that their president or cashier is a speculative 
officer, and has not large means of his own, he 
should be superseded, for if the experience of bank- 
ing has proved anything, it is that such kind of 
persons ought not-to be in a bank. Thus it is prac- 
ticable for directors to exercise a general supervision, 
and the law should require this of them.” 
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A RUSSIAN NAVAL OFFICER ON A MODERN SEA- 
FIGHT 


HE Revue Maritime et Coloniale reproduces a 
study by a Russian naval officer on the con- 

duct of a modern sea-fight, in which the essayist lays 
down his views with almost the brevity and assur- 
ance of axioms. Speed, according to the writer, is 
only of use in the evolutions which precede the 
action; during the action itself it is of no impor- 
tance. It may, as instanced in the fight between the 
Huascar and the Cochrane off Angamos, in 1879, 
force a less active enemy to an engagement, but it 
is never the direct cause of victory. The ram is of 
no value if the opportunity which presents itself for 
its intervention has not been sufficiently prepared 
by the guns. No vessel need fear the ram so long 
as she is in a condition to steer and is well handled. 
Torpedoes have but a very limited use, and quite 
as often as not may imperil the ship that discharges 
them. Any ship, notactually engaged, can defend 
herself against them by vigilance and a careful 
observance of the ordinary precautions. Armor is 
only of value if it is sufficiently strong. If it can 
be pierced, or its backing be destroyed, it only serves 
to increase the destructive action of the enemy’s pro- 
jectiles. To save a ship from almost certain doom, 
it is essential that her engines and boilers should be 
protected at all costs against the enemy’s fire. But 
as the ship cannot be protected everywhere, there 
must necessarily be some vulnerable parts, and these 
weak points will suffer all the more heavily accord- 
ing as the enemy’s fire is more intense and accurate. 
Gun fire is thus the most powerful factor in deter- 
mining the issue of the fight. The light guns (quick- 
firing and mitrailleurs) must cover the enemy’s ship 
with a hail of projectiles; and the qualitative and 
quantitative superiority of this fire engenders confi- 
dence in its efficacy, since it affects not only the 
enemy’s animate defences, but the inanimate as 
well. Asregards the weight of heavy guns, modern 
sixty-ton guns are quite as powerful as are required. 
The projectiles from such guns are able to pierce 
twenty-three inches of armor at the muzzle and 
twenty-one inches at a thousand yards, whereas 
there are but few vessels which cary eighteen inches 
of armor, and that only over limited portions of their 
structure. From the experiences gained during the 
last thirty years, the writer formulates the follow- 
ing recommendations as those which should govern 
the conduct of a naval action: 1. Every effort 
should be made, as soon as the engagement begins, 
to obtain superiority of fire by the action of quick- 
firing and machine guns. Their fire should be di- 
rected on the decks, tops, ports, funnels, and all un- 
armored parts of the vessel. At the same time the 
enemy’s heavy guns, and especially all installations 
on the turrets and elsewhere, whence his fire may be 
directed and the ship should not be overlooked. 2. 
On closing to within 2,000 yards, the medium guns 
(including six-inch guns) should come into action 
against the unarmored portions of the enemy’s ships, 
as well as against the turrets and the installations 
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protecting the steering gear. The fire of the light 
guns should, at the same time, be kept up as long as 
a single man remains visible on the enemy’s decks. 
3. The fire of the heavy guns should only open when 
within 1,200 yards, and, in order to avoid the adver- 
sary’s torpedoes, the range should not be diminished 
to less than 600 yards. 4. No attempt at ramming 
should ever be made so long as the enemy is not in- 
capacitated from manceuvring; for it isa hundred 
chances to one that he will avoid the blow by a 
timely movement and will discharge his torpedoes. 
If the opportunity for ramming occurs later, when 
the adversary is unable to manceuvre, it will doubt- 
less succeed, but it is equally probable that the assail- 
ant will himself suffer damage. It is better, there 
fore, under any circumstances, to crush the enemy 
by artillery fire. 5. It is indispensable that all 
damage to the steering-gear should be immediately 
repaired ; the neglect of this salutary precaution has 
caused the loss of more than one ship. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE IN THE 
TROPICAL FOREST. 


N the current number of Timehri,a quarterly which 
regularly reaches us from British Guiana, there 
is a very admirable paper by James Rodway, entitled 
“The Struggle for Life in the Forest.” It gives a 
vivid picture of the struggle for existence, among 
the trees and plants in the tropical forest. Mr. 
Rodway can write, and as he describes the magnifi- 
cent timber trees of Guiana you seem to stand 
under their branches and realize how intense is the 
struggle for existence—so intense indeed that for a 
time one almost regards the trees as living beings 
which tear with tiger claws at one another’s vitals. 
The condition of life in a tropical forest is sunlight, 
and to get to the top, where alone there is sunlight, 
is the constant aim of every tree. They have no 
winter’s rest in the tropics, and they are so hard at 
work all day long that at night the trees seem quite 
tired out. Mr. Rodway says: “From dawn to 
sunset the trees are hard at work—you can almost 
see some of them growing, and, as may naturally be 
supposed, they must have a little rest at night. The 
tree is thoroughly exhausted, its branches lose their 
stiffness, while the leaves droop and fold themselves 
together. Unlike those of temperate climates, the 
trees of the tropics all more or less, show these 
signs of exhaustion toward sunset.” 

When the tree has forced its way to the top and is 
beginning to rejoice that it has survived the struggle 
in which most of its brothers have succumbed, it 
discovers that it is in the grasp of a creeper which 
draws its life blood. Some of these creepers have 
veritable claws with which they crawl upward 
from the ground, and as soon as they reach the top 
a wealth of brilliant flowers opens out. The tree is 
eclipsed by the umbrella of the creeper’s shade. “As 
its branches extend the stem swells and hardens 
until it looks like a great hempen cable which, if it 
happens to be a twiner, constricts its support in ser- 
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pent-like folds until, perhaps, the tree is strangled to 
death. But this does not matter, for by that time 
the rampant monster has spread itself over a dozen 
giants of the forest, where it revels in the sunlight 
and seems to crow over its victory.” 

But it is not only by creepers which ascend from 
below that trees are murdered. Birds carry fig 
seeds to the topmost forks of the forest giants, where 
they germinate, and then drop down long roots 
which are apparently quite harmless clinging to the 
bark and covering the trunk : “We can almost fancy 
the magnificent forest tree protesting strongly, as, 
octopus-like, the clusia begins to compress and 
strangle it. It may protest as much as it likes, but 
that makes no difference ; the clusia grows stronger 
and stronger, until by and by, as the strangler 
opens its magnificent waxy flowers to the sun, and 
glories in its conquest, the poor unfortunate victim 
droops and dies. Then the trunk becomes diseased, 
wood ants begin their work, and finally nothing is 
left but the hollow cylinder of the strangler.” 

Another great enemy of the tree is the leech or 
the loranth, which runs its suckers into the cracks 
of the bark and flourishes amain the more its victim 
dwindles and dies. When a tree is elbowed, 
strangled, smothered, or sucked to death the white 
ants attend in myriads to dig their graves. Another 
fact which Mr. Rodway brings into clear relief is 
that the whole herbous flowering plants in the tropi- 
cal forest are to be found at the tops of the trees. 


CATHOLICISM IN AMERICA. 
Present and Future. 

N the Homiletic Review for November the editor 
has a paper, under the head of “Living Issues 
for Pulpit Treatment,” on the subject of the Roman 
Church in America. He gives the following figures 
as to the strength of the Roman Catholics in the 

United States as shown by the recent census : 
“The total number of communicants is 6, 250,045, 
who are attached to 10, 221 organizations, an average 
of 611. Of the 10,221 organizations, 1,469, or about 


' 14.4 per cent., worship in halls, schoolhouses, or 


private houses, which, exclusive of private houses, 
represent a seating capacity of 69,159, while the 
8,765 edifices owned by the Church have a seating 
capacity of 3,366,633, making a total of 3,435,792 
for the whole Church, which is somewhat more 
than half the number of communicants.” 

The total value of church property, including 
edifices, the ground on which they stand, furniture, 
bells, etc., is $118, 381,516. The average value of each 
edifice is, therefore, about $13,500. The metropoli- 
tan See of New York, with its 472,800 communicants, 
has church property valued at nearly $9,000,000 ; that 
of Chicago comes second, with property worth $6, - 
457,064, and that of Boston third, with a total of 
$6,379,078; Brooklyn comes fourth, with a valua- 
tion of $5,751,907, and Newark fifth, with $4, 297, 482. 
These five sees have more than one-fourth of the 
entire valuation of the Church. 
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A GERMAN MAGAZINE AND ITS PUBLISHERS. 
F all the magazines that reach this office from every 
quarter of the world, the most artistic and attract- 
ive throughout, perhaps, is that entitled Velhagen und 
Klasing’s Monatshefte and edited by Theodor H. Pante- 
nius and Paul Szczepanski. The articles, which are on 


THE LATE AUGUSTE VELHAGEN. 


topics connected with literature, the drama, art, music, 
and travel, are not only well written and interesting, but 
are beautifully and profusely illustrated. In addition to 
this the magazine is enriched by a number of capital illus- 
trations having no connection with the letter-press, such 
as reproductions of famous pictures. Many of these are 
double-page illustrations, and are so mounted that the 
magazine may be bound without interfering with them. 
Another peculiar feature is the supplement, which every 
month gives an instalment of a novel, often a translation 
of a well-known work, and these pages are numbered 
independently of the review, so that the story, when com- 
plete, may easily be extracted for binding apart from the 
magazine. The last story given in this way was “Uncle 
Piper,” by the Australian novelist “Tasma.” So much for 
the inside pages. Not the least interesting, however, are 
the outside pages, that is to say, the cover, which is new 
every month from designs by F. Reiss. The Daheim, an 
illustrated weekly which has found its way into almost 
every German home, is published by the same firm. The 
other day, Auguste Velhagen, the senior partner, died. 
An outline of the history of the firm, therefore, may ap- 
propriately form a part of this notice. 


Born in 1809, near Bielefeld, Auguste Velhagen, after 
his military serivce, was apprenticed to a bookseller at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. At the end of the three years 
he returned to Bielefeld and opened a book-shop on his 
own account. Two years later (August 12, 1835) he 
induced Auguste Klasing, an old school-fellow, to join 
him, and that was the origin of the Bielefeld firm. 

From its small beginning the firm next extended its 
operations to printing and publishing, besides erecting 
large premises. In the course of time, too, it was able 
to establish a branch business at Leipzig, the Daheim- 
Expedition, and there also arose the Geographical So- 
ciety. 

The “ Théatre Frangais ” and “ Polyglot Bible” did much 
to make the firm famous, but what established its repu- 
tation was the long series of illustrated works which it 
brought out—“ The Painter on the Battle-field,” “The Bis- 
marck Book,” Koenig’s “ History of Literature,” Stacke’s 
“German History,” and numerous children’s books. In 
connection with the Geographical Institute the firm has 
issued, among other books, Andree’s Atlases, and Histor- 
ical Atlases by Putzger and Droysen—all monumental 
works on the principle of “good and cheap,” which has 
given them a wide circulation. At the same time an ex- 
tensive business in school-books was developed. 

In August, 1885, the firm celebrated its fifty years’ jubi- 
lee, the partners, in honor of the event, returning to 
Bielefeld, their birthplace and the birthplace of the busi- 
ness, to welcome their friends and assistants and many 
authors. By that time Otto and Johannes Klasing and 
Wilhelm Velhagen, sons of the founders, had also become: 
partners. Their monthly was started about six years ago, 
and it is now published at Berlin, where they opened. 
another house in the spring of the present year. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


E select as Leading Articles from the North Amer- 

ican Review for December Mr.James Bryce’s. 

paper, “Thoughts on the Negro Problem,” and the sym- 

posium arranged by Theodore Stanton on the subject of 
“The Quorum in European Legislatures.” 


THE WORKINGMAN’S NEED OF SILVER. 


The General Master Workman of the K. of L. comes: 
forth with the old cheap money arguments for free silver 
coinage. Says Mr. Powderly: “So far as the laborer is. 
concerned, he could get along very well if there were no 
gold or silver. He did exist and prosper during and after 
the civil war, seventeen years in all, without feasting 
his eye on a piece of gold or silver coin. It may be said 
of the laborer that he is in favor of a circulating medium 
that will be a full legal-tender for all debts, public and 
private, the same to be issued by his Government, as. 
authorized by the Constitution of the United States, with- 
out the intervention of any banking concern whatever. 
As to the material of which this money shall be composed, 
he is not particular except so far that it shall not be of 
a material that may be monopolized and withdrawn from 
circulation through war, panic, or speculation. He re- 
ceives his earnings at the end of each month or week, and 
never complains that the money paid him rarely contains 
either silver or gold; he is not disturbed in mind because 
it is composed ‘entirely of paper, except the fractional 
part, which is silver of a less intrinsic value than the sil- 
ver dollar was or will be; and he never hears any com- 
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plaint from Americans because of the inferior quality of 
this fractional currency.” 

With his logic running along in this strain, it is easy to 
imagine Mr. Powderly’s description of the “treacherous ” 
demonetization of silver in 1873, his denunciation of the 
gold bugs, and his easy dismissal of the stock objections 
to free coinage. His specific plea for silver is that gold 
is an inadequate basis of our currency, that there is not 
enough of it. To present this in its most striking form, 
he points out that the whole gold circulation of the coun- 
try could, without a moment’s warning, be withdrawn 
by three men—John D. Rockefeller, Jay Gould, and Will- 
iam Waldorf Astor, as their fortunes aggregate $360,- 
000,000, several millions more than all the gold in the 
pockets of the people. As to the possible need of gold to 
effect our international exchanges, not a word appears in 
this paper. 

STATISTICS FOR TARIFF STUDY. 

The Hon. Caroll D. Wright describes, under the heading 
“A Great Statistical Undertaking,” the aim and extent of 
the researches his department is making in the field of 
wages and prices statistics. Readers of THE REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS will have become acquainted with this interest- 
ing work from an article in our last month’s number. 
The United States Department of Labor, working in co- 
operation with the sub-committee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, made it its first task to obtain statis- 
tics of wages and retail prices in different industrial cen- 
tres for each month from June 1, 1889, to September 1, 
1891. At the same time the committee had in hand the 
larger task of scheduling wholesale prices for the whole 
period between 1840 and 1891. When these are ready, it 
is easy to credit Mr. Wright’s assurance that they will 
have the most intimate and important bearing on the tar- 
iff problem. 

“Much misapprehension has existed in the public mind 
relative to this great statistical investigation by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, but the public can rest assured 
that the chief aim of the committee is to secure absolutely 
impartial results, and let the consequences take care of 
themselves; on this basis its members are, as already re- 
marked, working with entire unanimity, and with every 
prospect of being able to make a unanimous report so far 
as the facts are concerned. They have had the benefit of 
the suggestions of all classes of people, of experts on both 
sides of the great tariff question, of men interested in the 
financial legislation of the country, and of those who are 
studying most philosophically and with the highest patriot- 
ism measures for the improvement of the condition of the 
people, and who are making efforts to secure the people’s 
highest prosperity.” 


A PLEA FOR THE “BAR’L STAVE.” 


If not quite agreeing with that noble American who 
allowed he could instil more education into a boy with a 
bar’] stave than all the books in the world could effect— 
still the Right Rev. the Dean of St. Paul’s considers that 
Solomon’s injunction has great value. He answers his 
title-question, “Is Corporal Punishment Degrading?” very 
decidedly in the negative. As a moral problem, he settles 
the question by a page and a half of biblical quotations. 
And as a matter of practical experience, he cites many 
cases of his friends and acquaintances, former Eton boys, 
boasting or laughing over their castigations of yore. He 
points out the popularity of Dr. Keate, who had “flogged 
half the ministers, secretaries, bishops, generals, and dukes 
of the present century.” 

He considers that a judicious application of the rod cul- 
tivates manliness, courage, strengthens the moral fibre, 
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and is in every way superior to the giving of tasks—so 
many lines to write or to memorize. Indeed, he makes it 
appear that the wayward youth themselves so much pre- 
fer the rod—chastisement—that one cannot but fear it 
fails in one of the legitimate aims of punishment—the 
detention from crime. 

Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll tells the imaginary history 
of “A,” “B,” and “C,” “The Three Philanthropists.” A 
and B, to outward semblance and intent, are huge bene- 
factors of the race, but really 


“. . . are men who steal and vainly try 
To gild the crime with pompous charity,” 


While C, who “was what is called a visionary, a senti- 
mentalist,” founded no magnificent colleges nor hospitals 
with earnings of his army of workmen, but divided the 
profits with them, and allowed them to enjoy as they 
wished what they had earned. 


THE FORUM. 


e HE Jewish Persecutions,” by M. A. Leroy-Beaulieu; 

the two articles on banking, by Mr. Horace White 
and Mr. H. W. Cannon; and Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
paper on “ Modern Education,” are reviewed at length in 
the department of “ Leading Articles of the Month.” 


THE GRADATION BY PENSIONS. 


Lieutenant Allen R. Foote, founder of the Society of 
Loyal Volunteers, enters a protest against the granting 
of pensions as a reward to loyal citizen soldiers for their 
service. Such pension legislation degrades the loyalty, 
honor, and honesty of citizens, and endangers the future 
prosperity and greatness of the country. He would 
change the legal basis of the claim in our pension laws 
from “support by manual labor” to impairment of earn- 
ing capacity, and add a provision to the effect that no 
claimant shall receive payments when not in need, or 
while earning a comfortable living by public and private 
employment. “If in the service of his country a man 
sustains an impairment of his earning capacity, it is the 
duty of society so to care for him that such loss shall not 
cause him to suffer. It does not necessarily follow that 
for such a loss the man must become a pensioner. It 
should be the first duty of society to recognize not only 
its obligation to the man, but the man’s respect for him- 
self. Instead of placing him on the pension-roll, an 
effort should be made to find for him some honorable 
occupation, public or private, in which he can render 
valuable service, for which he will receive full pay.” 

Lieutenant Foote believes that a reform carried out 
along the lines suggested in his paper would save to the 
Government a hundred million dollars during the next 
year. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MY ELECTION. 

Governor Russell, of Massachusetts, attributes the vic- 
tory of the Democrats in the recent gubernatorial contest 
in that State to the fact that the campaign was fought 
on national issues. In the re-election of a Democratic 
governor the people of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts recorded their disapproval of the silver and tariff 
measures enacted by the Republicans in the Fifty-first 
Congress, it is held. 

M. Camille Pelletan’s paper, “French Feeling Towards 
Germany,” ends, asit begins, with Alsace-Lorraine, which 
he contends is as French to-day in sentiment as it was 
when sliced off from France by the Prussian sabre. So 
long as Alsace-Lorraine shall remain German in fact, 
reconciliation between France and Germany, he main- 
tains, is impossible; it will continue to be, as it has been 
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and is, the source of bitter feeling between these two 
great powers. 
THE SILVER LAW OF 1891 A TEMPORARY RELIEF. 

“Should the Silver Law of 1890 be Repealed?” Mr. 
Jacob H. Schiff, after a review of the monetary and 
financial status of the country, concludes that it should 
not be repealed until a safe substitute shall be found for 
our dwindling bank-note circulation. From which it is 
to be implied that he looks upon the silver legislation of 
1890 merely as a temporary relief. A modification of the 
law is, however, held to be imperative. Regarding this 
amendment he says: “Legislation should be obtained 
making treasury notes redeemable in silver . bullion at its 
market value, or in gold, at the option of the Govern- 
ment, upon the plan proposed by the late Secretary Win- 
dom; while a minimum gold reserve should, by law, be 
established in prescribed proportion to the Treasury’s 
stock of silver; so that in any event the Government shall 
be at all times in a position to protect the standard of all 
its note issues.” 

UNREGULATED COMPETITION SELF-DESTRUCTIVE. 

Mr. Aldace F. Walker, Chairman of the Commissioners 
of the Western Traffic Association, has grown sceptical 
of our present competitive system. He believes that 
competition, as an economic principle, is too destructive 
to be permitted to exist unrestricted. Welcomed as a 
regulative social agency, it has been given too free course, 
and is working disaster. His method of restricting com- 
petition would seem to be that of setting free the opposing 
force of combination. In his own words: “A broader 
and more statesmanlike treatment of the subject would 
let both these hostile forces equally alone. It would cease 
the vain attempt to suppress contracts for the reasonable 
regulation of competition. It would give to agreements, 
in restraint of its destructive tendencies, the dignity of 
right. It would tear away the veil of secrecy which now 
surrounds such compacts by removing the necessity for 
secrecy. It would terminate legislative discriminations 
against intelligence and capital. It would put upon the 
same footing trusts and labor unions, railway pools and 
farmers’ alliances, manufacturers’ syndicates, insurance 
boards—in short, all forms of industrial agreements in- 
tended to prevent the ruin which attends unregulated 
competition.” 

Nothing is more marked than the growing interest in 
the subject of economics in relation to practical life. This 
year the appearance of two new English quarterlies for 
the consideration of social and economic problems has 
already been chronicled—the Economic Review, issued by 
the Oxford University Branch of the Christian Social 
Union, and the Economic Journal, the organ of the Brit- 
ish Economic Association. The latest economic review 
hails from Leipzig, and is called the Sozial-Politische 
Rundschau, a monthly, for the history and criticism of 
the social movement, with Dr. Karl Munding as editor. 
Its program is very much the same as that of the 
Economic Review, and notes of progress in Austria, 
France, Switzerland, Russia, etc., contributed by well- 
known writers in the different countries, will be a regular 
and important feature. 


Of all the lighter magazines which steadily maintain a 
high standard of literary reading, Temple Bar is the first. 
The Christmas number is no exception to therule. There 
is no article which specially calls for attention, but the 
fiction, historical and travel papers are all of a high 


average. 
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THE ARENA, 


HE Arena for December furnishes two papers to our 

department of Leading Articles, “New Discover- 
ies in the Heavens,” by Camille Flammarion, and “ Pro- 
tection or Free Trade—Which?” by the Hon. David A. 
Wells. 

Mr. Edgar Fawcett opens the floodgates of his adjec- 
tives on “The Woes of the New York Working-Girl.” It 
is a good cause, and Mr. Fawcett argues well and to the 
point, especially in his ironical slash at the dilettante 
hypocrisy of the fashionable world in its attitude toward 
this question. But when one finds a “revolting chronicle ” 
and “the odious monotony ” refer only to “seventy-five 
cents a dozen for babies’ slips” and “forty cents a dozen 
for corset-covers,” and this thing goes on page after page, 
one realizes the great mistake in style which weakens the 
writer’s effectiveness at those points where he should be 
most strong and emphatic. 

“ Ah,” exhorts Mr. Fawcett, “gentlemen of the clergy— 
and of the New York clergy in particular—two hundred 
thousand wretched New York working-women need your 
help far more than these noble scientific regenerators of 
the age need your anathemas! Cleave a little closer, 
pray ye, reverend gentlemen, to your alleged ‘Chris- 
tianity,’ and accord us a kindly dearth of your fifteenth- 
century polemics. Mankind will be the better for it, and 
(I dare swear) the poor working-girl as well!” 

A cognate subject is discussed by Miss Helen Campbell 
in “ Association in Clubs, with its Bearings on Working- 
Women.” Organization, co-operation, are the key-notes 
of her discourse. However, she scents a present danger 
“in supposing that these clubs give all that the worker 
needs or has the right to ask. On the contrary, they are 
simply the token of the better day she is to know. They 
are our education no less than hers. They mean the 
growth of justice to the individual, the dominion of a 
principle toward which the ages have struggled, and in 
which every circumstance of life has made woman 
deficient.” 

Miss Helen Campbell also contributes a striking but- 
not very well-balanced story to this number of the Arena. 
It deals with hypnotism, and is called “In the Meshes of 
a Terrible Spell.” The remaining fiction of the month is. 
contained in Hamlin Garland’s “Uncle Ripley’s Specula- 
tions;” a few skilful, realistic touches in it quite compen- 
sate for the absence of any plot or dénouement worth 
speaking of. 7 

In “Citizenship and Suffrage,” Mr. Francis Minor de- 
mands violently that this “century of wrong-doing” be 
brought to an end, and our much-persecuted women be 
admitted to the national polls. Once recognized as fed- 
eral voters, Mr. Minor predicts a contagion of righteous- 
ness in the States which will “blot out the word ‘male’ 
from their constitutions.” 

“The principle of the equality of all citizens under the 
law has never been reduced to actual practice. The right 
of suffrage represents, or is intended to represent, that 
equality. The woman-suffrage movement is designed to 
bring about that result. Its motto is, one law for all 
citizens alike. Can anything be fairer or more just than 
this?” 

The Rev. C. A. Bartol, writing on “Faith in God as a 
Personal Equation,” is, in places, broad rather than deep. 
He concludes: “The shaking and rending of the Ortho- 
dox, Presbyterian, Catholic, Episcopal, Trinitarian, or 
Unitarian bodies is not for their harm, but reform. 
For what do they exist but the betterment of the world? 
Their catechisms will be wisely shortened and their de- 
caying rituals pruned. The wheat will be garnered and 
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the chaff burned. Only wnen purged from error can truth 
have its emphasis and use. Atheism itself is a challenge 
for a better theism, and Thoreau said it might be com- 
paratively popular with God.” 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


LSEWHERE is noticed Lord Ribblesdale’s conver- 
sation witn Mr. Parnell. 

Mr. H. H. Champion thus defines the five points of the 
labor program for the coming election in England: (1) 
The eight-hour day; (2) the land for the people; (8) 
the abolition of the workhouse; (4) taxation of large 
incomes and inheritances; (5) protective-labor legislation. 

These being interpreted mean: (1) an eight-hour day 
in Government workshops and factories; in specially 
hazardous and unhealthy occupations; in those in which 
overwork is dangerous to the public; and in enterprises 
which enjoy a monopoly granted by the legislature. 
(2) The compulsory purchase of land, which would allow 
co-operative cultivation on a large scale. (3) Old-age 
pensions to be levied on the well-to-do: (4) Exemption 
from income-tax of incomes under £300; increase of tax 
on incomes over £1,000; heavier death duties. (5) Em- 
ployers’ liability bill, more inspectors, and a public 
prosecutor to watch every inquest on workmen killed at 
business. 

To these proposals Mr. Champion adds a suggestion 
-of his own for the saving of time which is novel: “The 
time during which asingle member may occupy the atten- 
tion of the House should be strictly limited. I believe the 
available time divided by the number of members would 
give to each something like four minutes and a half. I 
propose making due extra allowance for spokesmen of 
the Government, and perhaps of the Opposition, that 
each member, when he has consumed ten times his pro- 
portion, or say forty-five minutes, should be silent for 
the remainder of the week.” 

THE GERMAN PRESS. 

Mr. Charles Lowe, late correspondent for the London 
Times at Berlin, gives us a lamentable picture of the 
Jew-ridden press of the Fatherland. There is to-day no 
German literature, he says; there is only a Jewish litera- 
ture written in the German language. Most of the Lon- 
don dailies are now represented by Jews both at Berlin 
and Vienna. The German intellect is devoted to the 
sword. The Jew wields the pen. The journalist is de- 
spised in Germany alike by Emperor and by Socialist. It 
was Lassalle who declared that the journalists were a pack 
of fellows too lazy to work and too illiterate to be school- 
masters of children; while the Kaiser calls them press 
scamps, and forbids foreign correspondents to be received 
at his Court even if they have been presented at their 
own. With the exception of the Klinsche, the German 
press, “poor in means, as a whole is also petty in motive 
and performance, and may be said to be still in its teeth- 
ing period.” If it has any teeth it will surely use them to 
bite Mr. Lowe. 


HOW TO DISH THE HOME RULERS. 


Viscount de Versi, in an article entitled “Hibernia Pa- 
cata,” suggests that if County Councils are established in 
Ireland tkere will be nothing left for the Home Rulers to 
clamor for: “If County Councils are once established 
and in working order, it may fairly be asked what possible 
duties would be left for a Home-Rule Parliament to per- 
form, even if the Gladstonian party were placed in power 
after the ensuing election and in a position to establish 
such a Parliament. It may be assumed that, following 
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the precedent of 1886, it would not be proposed to allow 
the Irish Parliament any control over customs, postal 
business, the army, the navy, and probably not the police; 
it would not be allowed to pass laws affecting the land, 
religion, or education ; the County Councils would perform 
all duties connected with roads, bridges, harbors, embank- 
ment of rivers, main drainage, and sanitary works. So 
that, after carrying a measure for the payment of mem- 
bers, what possible duties would be left for the first, and 
presumably the last, Irish Parliament of this century to 


perform?” 
THE RED PRINCE. 


There is perhaps no man living who can paint such pen- 
pictures of war as Archibald Forbes. In his review of 
Moltke’s book on the Franco-German war the great war 
correspondent gives us several specimens of his brilliant 
style. Here, for instance is his picture of the Red Prince 
at Trouville, Mars-la-Tour: “It was barely 4 o’clock 
when the Red Prince came galloping up the narrow hill- 
road from Gorzo; the powerful bay he rode all foam and 
sweat, sobbing with the swift exertion up the steep ascent, 
yet pressed ruthlessly with the spur; staff and escort pant- 
ing several horse-lengths in rear of the impetuous fore- 
most horseman. On and up he sped, craning forward 
over the saddle-bow to save his horse, but the attitude 
suggesting the impression that he burned to project him- 
self faster than the beast could cover the ground. No 
wolf-skin, but the red tunic of the Zieten Hussars, clad 
the compact torso, but the straining man’s face wore the 
aspect one associates with that of the berserker. The 
bloodshot eyes had in them a sullen, lurid gleam of blood- 
thirst. The fierce sun and the long gallop had flushed the 
face a deep red, and the veins of the throat stood out. 
While as yet his road was through the forest, leaves and 
twigs cut by bullets showered down upon him. Justas he 
emerged on the open upland a shell burst almost among 
his horse’s feet. The iron-nerved man gave heed to neither 
bullet-fire nor bursting shell; no, nor even to the cheers 
that rose above the roar of battle. Hespurred onward to 
Flavigny, away yonder in the front line; the bruit of his 
arrival darted along the fagged ranks; and strangely soon 
came the recognition that a master soldier had gripped 
hold of the command as in a vise.” 

; PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. 

Dr. Armand Ruffer discourses on the new science with 
all the enthusiasm of a neophyte trotting out Lister’s 
antiseptic treatment, Pasteur’s discoveries, etc., etc., 
almost as if they had been heard of for the first time. 
The article is marred by the puerile ejaculation of indig- 
nation at the law which requires even the Listers and Pas- 
teurs to obtain a license before they can vivisect. The most 
interesting itemin his paper is the account which he gives 
of the discovery by a Japanese doctor of the microbe of 
lockjaw, a discovery which enables them to cure lockjaw 
even when the disease is actually in progress and death is 
imminent. 

WHY NOT ADOPT THE BERGEN SYSTEM? 

Lord Meath writes on the “ Diminution of Drunkenness 
in Norway.” In most country places no drink is sold, 
and in the towns its sale is in the hands of societies who 
devote all the profit to the subsidizing of temperance socie- 
ties, the construction of public works of general utility, 
ete., etc. Norway has by this means regenerated its 
population. 


In the United Service Magazine there is an article on 
the principal fortifications of Constantinople and its en- 
virons, with a map showing the fortifications of the Dar- 
danelles and the Bosphorus. 
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THE NEW REVIEW. 


R. ARCHIBALD GROVE is about to make another 
change. He began at sixpence. Last January he 
raised his price to ninepence, and now he announces that 
next month the New Review will cost one shilling. The last 
ninepenny number is ‘not very remarkable. It contains 
the conclusion of Mr. Carlyle’s excursion to Paris, 1851. 
Next year Mr. Grove promises an unpublished novel by 
Mr. Carlyle. 

Lord Monkswell defends, with justifiable warmth, the 
London County Council from the attacks and deprecatory 
sneers of the Conservative press, especially in relation to 
the vote on the purchase of tramways. 

THE, RUSSIAN MONKS OF MOUNT ATHOS. 


The most interesting article in the number is Mr. 
Curzon’s “monasteries of the Levant Revisited.” The 
Russian monastery, Russicon, at Mount Athos, seems to 
be a very notable monastery indeed. Mr. Curzon says: 
“As we drew near the precincts, we passed through what 
was no more nor less than a busy Russian village agog with 
industry and work. Immense stacks of timber were stored 
in warehouses, heaps of iron girders and even iron rails 
littered the ground, several forges were radiating a white 
heat,and scores of workmen, who looked as little like monks 
as a private of the Salvation Army looks like a Gren- 
adier, were engaged in manifold forms of toil. There were 
said already to be in the monastery eight hundred monks 
and one hundred probationers, with three hundred attend- 
ants in addition, making a total of twelve hundred 
men in the establishment. And yet the total has probably 
by now been greatly increased, if the immense building on 
the shore, six stories high, and capable of accommodating 
several hundred persons, the floors of which were just 
being put in, was designed for further inmates. In the 
vaults below the monastery there are reported to be con- 
cealed large stores of rifles and ammunition. A great 
many of the monks whom I saw looked far better suited 
to shoulder a musket than to wear the cowl, and the 
entire establishment bore the appearance, not of a retreat 
of pious-minded persons fleeing from the temptations of 
a wicked world, but of an enterprising colony, bent upon 
aggravating its territories and providing itself with stores 
and all the necessary furniture of temporal aggrandize- 
ment. A ship was even being built in the small harbor, 
where also a steamboat was lying.” 

A STUDY ON MENTAL STATISTICS. 

Dr. Jastrow recently set his classes of 25 men and 25 
women to write out, as rapidly as possible, the 100 words 
which first came into their mind. He analyzes the result 
in an interesting paper, from which we learn that of the 
5,000 words written by 50 students, Book headed the list 
with 40 occurrences, run hard by Horse with 37, and Girl 
with 35. Only 1,266 words occurred twice. Three-tenths 
of the list was made up of repetitions of 10° words. It is 
curious to note the difference between men and women in 
the frequency of the use of various kinds of words. Here 
are a few contrasts: 
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The writing out of 100 words average with both men 
and women 5 min. 8 sec., or 3.08 sec. per word. To 











write them out from dictation took 2.12 sec. per word. 
The difference is made up in thinking what to write. 
THE PROVIDENT SIDE OF TRADE UNIONS. 

Mr. George Howell describes, with detail of statistics 
and the fulness of knowledge, how trade unions encourage 
thrift. He says: “Viewed, therefore, from every stand- 
point, the provident benefits of trade unions confer esti- 
mable advantages upon the members, economically,in their 
industrial relations; socially, as regards the home, the 
man, and the family, the latter being no longer dependent 
upon the doles of charity when reverses come; nor 1s the 
bread-winner compelled to accept less than the current 
rate of wages in his trade. Self-reliance and self-respect 


. are inculcated, thrift is promoted, prudence is encouraged, 


and industry is insured by the constant watchfulness of 
the members for each other’s welfare, vacancies for 
efficient workmen being secured for those in the society 
who may be out of work.” 

Miss Helen Zimmern describes “The Palimpsests of Pris- 
on,” from Lombroso’s account of the writings of prison- 
ers. Whatacraving the human being has for expression ! 
These scrawls with a tack on mugs or tins shed a lurid 
light upon the pent-up bitterness and savagery of the jail. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


R. SHAW-LEFEVRE is developing a faculty for 

writing good magazine articles which none of his 

friends suspected he possessed. His paper on “The Me- 

moirs of General Marbot” is very well done indeed; in 

fact, it is the most noteworthy historical paper in the re- 
views this month. 

General Marbot was an officer whose name scarcely 
appears in any history of the time, but who served with 
great distinction in the Grande Armée of Napoleon from 
1799 to the fall of the Empire. He acted as aide-de-camp 
successively to five Marshals—Bernadotte, Augereau, Mu- 
rat, Lannes, and Massena—and had the singular good 
fortune to be present, and to escape, not without many 
wounds, but with his life, from nearly all the great his- 
torical battles of the: period. He served in the cam- 
paigns of Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, Wagram, Portugal, 
Moscow, Leipsic, and Waterloo. 

It is upon his memoirs, which have just been published 
in three volumes by his descendant, that Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
writes his articlein the Contemporary. No doubt he owes 
a good deal to the interesting nature of his subject-matter, 
but there is many a dull man that writes a dull article on 
a very interesting book. 


IN DEFENCE OF THE AUSTRALIANS. ' 
Sir Edward Braddon, Agent-General for Tasmania, 
takes up the cudgels for the Antipodeans against Mr. 
Christie Murray. He certainly does not spare his con- 
demnation: “He has affronted the more sensitive by an 
unwarrantabie depreciation of the national morality; he 
has irritated the more robust by exaggerated praise, 
which he has laid on with the flat brush of the bill-sticker 
rather than the pencil of the artist.” 

He takes up in turn each of the four charges brought 
against the Australians. First, turbulence; secondly, lax 
commercial morality ; thirdly, drunkenness; and, fourthly, 
crimes of violence. On the first, he has nothing par. icu- 
lar to say. On the second, he points out that most of the 
bankruptcies paraded by Mr. Christie Murray were those 
of artisans and laborers. “In Australia, nearly everybody 
is worth proceeding against for recovery of debt. In the 
United Kingdom, there are millions who can never swell 
the insolvent list because they cannot struggle into the 
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preliminary position of solvency. Is it possible to conceive 
a British charwoman insolvent by law?” 

As to drunkenness, he turns the tables very neatly by 
proving that when the intoxicants consumed in Australia 
and the United Kingdom are reduced to their equivalent 
in alcohol, each inhabitant of the United Kingdom con- 
sumes four gallons per annum, as against an average from 
3.80 gallons in Victoria to 2.17 gallons in Tasmania. As 
to the alleged growth of Australian hatred against the 
mother-country, Sir Edward Braddon replies by asserting 
the exact opposite. He maintains that love of England 
exists among the people as a whole, and that it only needs 
some crisis to call it forth and prove it. This may be, 
and weall hope that it is true; but the fact that it is so is 
hardly demonstrated by the reception accorded to General 
Booth, who, he says, received an ovation in Australasia 
such as might have gladdened the heart of a triumphant 
Ceesar. 

M. DE LAVELEYE’S NEW BOOK. 

Mr. Dunckley, in an expository article, sets forth the 
kind of book which M.de Laveleye has given us on demo- 
cratic government. He says: “The great merit of the 
book is that it raises for discussion and puts in a clear 
light many important questions upon which it behooves us 
to make up our minds, and suggests some problems which, 
though at present we see them not, lie in the path before 
us, and will have to be confronted.” 

Modern democracy, says M. de Laveleye, is biblical in 
its origin. The early Christian Churches were so many 
little republics. When the Americans revolted, they sim- 
ply transferred to the state the ideal authority adopted 
in the government of the Churches. Even the “ Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man ” of the French nation was merely 
puritanical Christianity applied to politics. M.de Laveleye 
is very strongly in favor of a Second Chamber, but a 
Second Chamber which, like the Senate in America, 
springs from the popular vote. He denounces the evils of 
government by party, and discusses the American system 
of legislation and the Swiss Referendum. Mr. Dunckley’s 
paper is more remarkable for its solidity than its brill- 
iancy. 

WANTED—A DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 

Mr. Robert Donald, one of the most industrious of 
modern journalists, has an inexhaustible wallet, in which 
is stored the information gathered by him during his 
brief visit to the United States. This month he produces 
the facts and figures in connection with the Labor Statis- 
tical Department of the United States, advancing his plea 
for the establishment of a Department of Labor in Eng- 
land, 

ARCHBISHOP TAIT. 


Mr. George W. Russell has been upset by the extrava- 
gance of the eulogies pronounced upon Archbishop Tait, 
so in his paper he considers the other side of the shield, 
and sets forth, with the utmost candor, his objections to 
the Erastianism of a prelate whose counsel to the Church 
at every crisis was to accept the mess of pottage and 
surrender the birthright of the Bride of Christ. In telling 
the story of the Public-Worship Regulation Bill, Mr. Russell 
says: “It has never been a foible of the Anglican episcopate 
to bear itself with too high a front in the face of secular 
opinion; but it has made up for this rather excessive 
modesty by as much peremptoriness toward the inferior 
clergy as the law permitted.” 

He admits that Archbishop Tait was a parliamentary 
manager of tact and experience, but what did he do, he 
asks, to guide the public conscience aright in great crises 
of public controversy? “He sat in the House of Lords 


for twenty-five years, and took a leading part in its 
business. In purely ecclesiastical matters, his influence, 
whether for good or evil, was constantly and effectively 
exercised; but his biographers do not, I think, mention a 
single spiritual or moral cause which gained the slightest 
assistance from the fact that the chief pastor of the Church 
of England was also a peer of Parliament. 

“What is the use of bishops in the House of Lords?” 

THE BOOK OF THE LAW. 

Principal Cave replies to Canon Driver upon the Penta- 
teuch in an article which is too technical for us to do more: 
than merely quote his concluding observations: “Instead 
of testing the soundness of their foundations, the advanced’ 
critics have gone on building their superstructure. The 
great need of the time is a careful and logical and calm 
survey of both sides of this perplexed question. Hengsten- 
burg and Keil have undoubtedly put constructions upon 
many passages of Scriptures they will not bear, and have: 
marshalled arguments too much with the skill of the prac- 
tical advocate; on the other harid, it is equally certain 
that Graf, Kuenen, Wellhausen, and Driver have displayed 
a very large endowment of the same forensic ability. If 
some practiced judge, say, skilled in the weighing of evi- 
dence, would survey the entire field from Astruc to Driver, 
rejecting assertions which are merely captious, and giving 
its just weight to every genuine argument, he would ren- 
der a most eminent service.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

M. Gabriel Monod writes upon French politics, and Mr. 
Andrew Lang describes the “Mimes of Herondas.” He 
says: “The Mimes are the work of a literary and modern 
age, so to speak—of the Alexandrian age; they are the 
toys of an advanced society. They answer to Pompeian 
wall paintings, in art; they have not the seriousness nor 
the charm of the best Greek periods.” 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE opening article in the Fortnightly Review, “The 
British Army, or the Critics Criticised,” by “B.,” is 
an optimist statement of the case for the army. By the 
way, it is unpardonable to publish Sir F. Roberts’ brief 
letter as if it were an article on “The Demoralization of 
Russia.” The Commander-in-Chief in India says nothing 
about “the demoralization of Russia;” he merely makes 
a personal explanation, correcting a misstatement about 
himself in the article that bore that heading. Mr. A. R. 
Wallace, writing on “English and American Flowers,” 
describes the flowers and forests of the Far West. Mr. 
J.B.Bury indulges in some reflections on the recent vic- 
tory in favor of compulsory Greek at Cambridge. Mr. 
R.J.Mecredy sings the praises of cycling in winter. He 
says the winter cyclist must wear woollen, avcid chills, 
and use a pneumatic-tired cycle. Mr. J. G. Colmer 
explains away the damaging effect of the figures of the 
Canadian census. He predicts in the next ten years a 
decade of unexampled progress. Vernon Lee writes of 
Vivarelli, under the title of “An Eighteenth-Century 
Singer.” Mr. Hugues le Roux writes curiously of “ Phases 
of Crimein Paris.” The most important paper in the num- 
ber is Mr. F. Buxton’s exposure of the scandals of British 
administration in West Africa. 

The Revue Encyclopédique of November 1 contains a 
very interesting sketch of General Boulanger, including a 
sort of tabular classification, by John Grand-Carterel, of 
the various ways in which his name was made use of for 
advertising and political purposes, as well as a list of the 
chief Boulanger souvenirs. 











HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


HE Christmas Harper’s is an exceedingly attractive 

number from a holiday point of view. Mark Twain’s 

paper on “Mental Telegraphy ” furnishes matter for a 
“Leading Article.” 

Mr. Besant has proceeded so far as the Tudor period in 
his London papers; he instils some fresh vivacity and 
interest in his contribution this month, by dubbing it 
“A Walk in Tudor London,” and substituting the narra- 
tive for the descriptive style. 

“Measure for Measure” is the subject of Mr. Lang’s and 
Mr. Abbey’s efforts for this month. Mr. Abbey accentuates 
the nun in Isabella’s character; many will think too 
strongly. His drawings are reproduced with unusual 
elegance. Mr. Lang grumbles a good deal in the course 
of his “comments.” It does not require excessive charity 
to attribute this to his unqualified critical candor; but to 
cast ever so slight an ‘aspersion on Isabella’s repulse of 
Angelo! Mr. Lang is “human” positively to the degree 
of inhumanity. 

This month’s number is especially rich in the depart- 
ment of short stories. Richard Harding Davis has “Her 
First: Appearance,” and Thomas Bailey Aldrich “My 
Cousin the Colonel,” both really excellent, beyond the 
wont of current fiction. 

A Christmas flavor is imparted by Henry Van Dyke’s 
opening paper on “The Annunciation” as, it has been 
represented in poetry and painting. 





THE CENTURY. 


ONTRARY to its wont, the Century comes out in 
quite a distinctively Christmas number. In the de- 
partment devoted to leading articles we review the paper 
on “Science and Immortality ” by Augustus Jay Dubois. 
An article of some especial interest to New Yorkers is 
Julian Ralph’s description of “The Bowery.” The eating- 
houses, pawn-shops, and cheap theatres of that sad, merry 
thoroughfare afford him some picturesque subjects. He 
pays a fitting tribute to an extinct species, the “Bowery 
Boy,” and relates an absurd little anecdote of Thackeray, 
who desired to meet a specimen of this queer product. 
“The great novelist desired to go to Houston Street. He 
was not certain whether he was right in pursuing the di- 
rection he had taken, so he stepped up to one of these 
East-side Adonises and said: ‘Sir, can I go to Houston 
Street this way?’ ‘Yes, I guess yer kin, sonny,’ said 
the Boy, ‘if yer behave yerse‘?.’ ” 

It would be hard to find in the rounds of biographical 
literature a life more tragically sad, more pathetically 
disappointed, than that of the musician Mozart—that del- 
icate, sensitive nature which seemed destined to meet only 
the harsh asperities of the world. This phase of the great 
musician’s life is strikingly emphasized in Amelia Gere 
Mason’s fine biographical sketch, “Mozart After a Hun- 
dred Years.” 

The editor of the Century has a well-placed word of 
encouragement for the State Charities Aid Association, 
which is doing such excellent work with so little noise. 
“Tt is a work for the helpless and for the victims of crim- 
inal associations, and as such it commands very little pop- 
ular sympathy, most people declining to take any interest 
in the work of improving the condition of portions of the 
population who are disagreeable for them to contemplate. 
For this reason, if for no other, the unselfish efforts of 
the members of the Association are worthy of the highest 
praise.” 

Christmas peeps out from the pages of the Century in 
many illustrations, poems, and short stories. The three 
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stanzas entitled “The Christ Child,” presumably by Mr. 
Gilder, are very fine in their reverent simplicity and 
stately cadence; and Edith M. Thomas needs only a touch 
of this same large simplicity to make “ The Shepherd ” very 
beautiful. When we have introduced to us “1 Senex ” and 
“2 Juvenis” there is clearly something lost. 

The unfolding plot of “The Naulahka ” is in boldness not 
a whit behind the reputation of its collaborators. That 
phenomenally versatile man, Dr.S. Weir Mitchell, contrib- 
utes the first chapter of a story having the laconic title 
“Characteristics;” it is accompanied by an exceptionally 
good portrait of the author. California topics are repre- 
sented in some hitherto unpublished letters of General 
Sherman’s in re the San Francisco Vigilantes. 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


HE pages of the Christmas Scribner’s are beautiful 

and graceful rather than weighty. One of the 
chief art attractions of the number, Mr. Harold Fred- 
eric’s “A Painter of Beautiful Dreams,” is given fuller 
mention elsewhere. 

The descriptive articles of the number are Mr. and Mrs. 
Blashfield’s soothing history of their journey “ Afloat on 
the Nile,” and “The Land of Poco Tiempo,” in which 
Charles F. Loomis pictures the adobe inanition of New 
Mexico. 

To Venice, beautiful Venice, does Mr. F. Hopkinson 
Smith turn his attention this month. In both the text 
and illustrations under “Espero Gorgoni, Gondolier,” he 
is unusually good. 

The department of fiction presents a chapter of “The 
Wrecker,” in which Mr. Stevenson, presumably, describes 
the lazy delight of schooner travel on the broad Pacific. 
John Heard, Jr., makes something of a departure from 
present-day magazine short stories in the plot of “A 
Charge for France;” it is quite as pretty as it is roman- 
tically improbable. , 

The most noticeable poetry is Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s 
“Elmwood,” written in memory of James Russell Lowell. 
Its ring of deep sincerity easily exalts it above the grade 
of a “timely effort.” 


LIPPINCOTT’S. 


IPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE makes a Southern 
number of its December issue. Quite appropriate, 
therefore, is a résumé of “Southern Literature Since 
the War,” by Thomas Nelson Page, which is noticed 
elsewhere. 

The number of course contains the usual novel or 
novelette complete; this time it is a Southern war story, 
“A Fair Blockade-Breaker,” by T.C.De Leon. 

Sara M. Handy enumerates various grotesque negro 
superstitions, showing how the lives of the more ignorant 
are regulated to the meanest details in accordance with a 
system of crazy fears of supernatural harm, the special 
terror being that of confui by an enemy. 

A rather queer article is an interview of some nameless 
one with Colonel John R. Fellows, in which Colonel Fel- 
lows delivers himself of opinions on two subjects—the 
New Orleans lynching and the present-day newspaper. 
He is in sympathy with the first because he considers that 
the sovereign will of the people must act when the law is 
powerless. Of the continual meddlesome criticism of 
newspapers he speaks in no mild terms, setting forth that 
there has been “a reign of newspaper terror in New York,” 
lawyers, judges, and officials of all sorts afraid to stir lest 
they bring on their heads a storm of journalistic abuse. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


N our department of leading articles will be found a 
review of an article by C. R. Hammerton, “On the 
Treatment of Insanity.” 


PARNELL. 

Ralph D. St. John sketches the dramatic career of the 
fallen “uncrowned king.” Parnell seems to have come 
rightly by his iron nature, for his paternal ancestry was 
connected with Cromwell, while his maternal grandfather 
was the famous American admiral of the War of 1812, 
whose temper and deeds gained for himself the soubriquet 
of “Old Ironsides.” Parnell was not a picturesque 
figure, but the sight of a man of aristocratic birth giving 
up everything to fight the battles of the people appeals 
to our noblest emotions. In 1875 he was elected to Parlia- 
ment for the county Meath, and from that time until his 
death his life was one stern struggle, unaided by any of 
the qualities of mind and person which generally make the 
successful popular leader. His career as obstructionist, 
as president of the Land League, in connection with the 
Phenix Park murder, and the subsequent Times letters, and 
finally as defendant in the O’Shea divorce suit, is all too 
well known to require an extended review. 


MORAL REFORMS IN CONGRESS. 

George Harold Walker is pleased with the growing 
tendencies toward morality of the members of Congress. 
He records the amicable relations of members of opposing 
parties, which is in striking contrast to the conditions of 
forty years ago, when it was dangerous for a member of 
one party to approach a political opponent. He notes the 
abolishment of the “code of honor,” the diminution of 
drinking members, the decreasing use of tobacco and 
snuff, the checks to lobbying and bribing, civil-service 
reform, and the admission of negroes to seats in Congress. 
We are not just clear as to his reason for including in the 
reforms the change of. dress from knee-breeches and 
swallow-tail-coats to long trousers and frocks or cutaways. 


GOVERNMENT WEATHER OBSERVATIONS. 

Major J. W. Powell, U.S. Geological Survey, furnishes a 
history of the origin and development of the Weather 
Bureau and describes its actual workings. The Smithso- 
nian Institution published, among its first issues, directions 
for the systematization of the records of scattered students 
of weather conditions. It afterward published scientific 
papers on the subject from leading scientists, such as Guiot 
and Loomis. In 1870 Congress authorized the Secretary 
of War toconduct observations. Under this management 
it has been steadily improved until its transference to the 
Agricultural Department in July last. The importance 
of these observations is fully realized in commercial and 
agricultural circles. The amount of work done is enor- 
mous, but so perfect is the system that three hours suffice 
for the disposal of all the business connected with one of 
the two daily observations. At 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and at the same hour in the evening observations are 
taken at all stations, «ud are at once telegraphed to the 
central office at Washington. Here is a specimen cipher 
despatch, “Paul diction sunk Johnson imbue hersal;” 
which means, St.Paul, barometer 29.26, thermometer 
four below zero, wind northwest, sky cloudless, a trace 
of rain, wind six miles an hour, greatest temperature 
ten degrees, dew point eighteen degrees below zero, local 
prediction for fair weather. Major Powell says that 
many supposed false predictions are misleading, only 
because they are published in such condensed form that 
the reader is unable to distinguish the shades of meaning 
in the phraseology. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


HE December number comes out in its prdinary 
every-day dress, flaunting not brigh holiday colors 
in the face of its readers. There is nothing to indicate 
that it isa “Christmas number,” either in its outward 
appearance or in its contents, unless we except the title of 
Mr. T. V. Powderly’s article, “On Earth, Peace, Good Will 
Toward Men,” and in truth this title might as well have 
been anything else. 

Mr. Powderly’s article, already referred to, concerns, of 
course, the Knights of Labor. The old trades unions 
served to segregate each trade from all others, and the 
sole object of each union was to bring about an advance 
in wages. The Knights of Labor came to the rescue, 
uniting in a common brotherhood all sorts of laborers, 
and concerning itself with every question that could in 
any way bear upon the welfare, physical, social, political, 
and moral, of the laborer. Factory inspection, prohibition 
of child labor, interference of foreign labor—such questions 
as these became vital; and the’State legislatures speedily 
listened to the plea sent up to them. The trades unions 
forbid the discussion of political subjects, but the Knights 
of Labor encourage it, and as a consequence, laborers, 
feeling their subservience to the will of the “boss” at 
the polls, were educated to see the necessity of a secret 
ballot. Mr.Powderly considers that the introduction of 
the Australian system of voting into this country is an 
outcome of the agitations of the Knights of Labor. They 
concern themselves with Government ownership of rail- 
roads, telegraphs and lands, with the monetary system, 
with temperance, and so forth. We presume that this 
education is to bring the promised peace referred to in 
Mr. Powderly’s title. 

Mrs. Fitch, General Sherman’s eldest daughter, pub- 
lishes the letters written to her by her father during the 
war. These letters are solicitous for her happiness, tender 
and brave, with just a suggestion that the writer was a 
little uneasy, as though he felt that his daughter was grow- 
ing out of his acquaintance. Theo. R. Davis furnishesa 
string of anecdotes about the General in his article, 
“With Sherman in His Army Home.” 

Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood compares American and foreign 
entertaining, to the disadvantage of the former, for the 
reason that it ignores men and women of talent. No 
assembly of London or Paris grandees is complete without 
its authors, painters, musicians, or actors. Her advice 
is that we “take, without regard to the McKinley bill, the 
best ideas of all nations in regard to that progressive art, 
the art of entertaining.” 

Another paper on social matters is Mr.Edward M. 
Alfriend’s account of social life in Richmond during the 
war. He tells of “starvation parties,” where ladies dressed 
in anything that they could lay their hands on, met with 
officers and other gentlemen, and laughed and danced 
and enjoyed all the pleasures of a party except the supper, 
while there was a continual roar of cannonade outside 
the city. 

C. Osborne Ward describes the massacres of the Roman 
Amphitheatre in the times of the emperors, and sets forth 
in harrowing detail the events of one of the 123 days of 
sport in the time of Trajan, during which period “over 
5,000 men and women and over 11,000 beasts were killed 
fighting with each other.” This article is handsomely 
illustrated by Mr.C.D.Gibson, though it must be con- 
fessed that the artist’s nice genius seems rather suited 
to rendering pretty conventional drawing-room scenes 
than to the delineation of gladiators and ravenous beasts. 

Professor Lewis M.Haupt’s paper on rapid transit is 
reviewed elsewhere. 
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ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


HE Atlantic for December makes no Christmas 
splurge, but continues the dignified, even tenor of 
‘its way. 

Alexander V.G. Allen writes on “The Transition in New 
England Theology,” the period selected being that after 
the death of Jonathan Edwards and the end of his strug- 
gles with the Arminians. His extreme Calvinism and 
“sublimated mysticism ” had proved inadequate, unsatis- 
fying. It was then the work of Dr.Samuel Hopkins to 
twist the Calvanistic fibres into a continuous logical 
thread. Hopkins accomplished his mission, and the absorp- 
tion of his energies caused by such questions as “ Will all 
Infants be Saved?” still left him room for work of great 
and practical humanity, especially in the problems of the 
‘slave-trade and African colonization. 

Lida von Krokow, writing on “American Characters 
in German Novels,” touches on a theme over which there 
has been some little international sparring of late—the 
‘existence of national attributes in American literature. 
This critic denies to Hawthorne’s work any distinctive 
national characteristic; the struggles of Hester and Zeno- 
bia against social order and moral conventions are the 
‘outcome of universal passion. Nor Cooper, for his hero 
was his own peculiar ideal hero, not the American hero. 
She finds more of nationality in the modern novelists, 
Howells and Mark Twain. Cooper and Bret Harte, we 
are told, are the favorites in Germany. 

In this age of magazine surfeit, one’s jaded appetite 
learns to be ever quickened by the signature of Agnes 
Repplier on the title-page; nor is anticipation of the men- 
‘tal bonne bouche disappointed this month in her bright 
little paper on “The Praises of War.” She exploits the 
“dear delights” of battles, sung “when the world was 
younger and perhaps merrier, when people lived more and 
thought less, and when the curious subtleties of an ad- 
vanced civilization had not yet turned men’s heads with 
conceit of their own enlightening progress from simple to 
serious things.” 

Henry James gives the second and concluding part of 
‘his story, “The Chaperon.” An address by James Russell 
Lowell on “Shakespeare’s Richard III.” is printed, in 
which is expressed the belief that Richard III. is a play 
which Shakespeare more or less carelessly adapted to the 
stage. Lafcadio Hearn continues his Japanese papers in 
“The Most Ancient Shrine in Japan.” 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


: HE principal feature of the magazine for December 
is an article by Walter Blackburn Harte, which is 
reviewed in another department. 

Albert G.Evans describes the exodus of John Ran- 
‘dolph’s slaves, who were set free by their master’s will. 
He was an abolitionist at heart, and would have liberated 
his negroes during his lifetime, but was prevented from 
so doing by legal restrictions. So he provided in his will 
that they should be liberated and colonized. His heirs 
contested the will, and so thirteen years elapsed before it 
was carried out. Not till 1846 did the negroes leave the 
plantation for Mercer County, Pennsylvania, where the 
executors of the will had bought land for their establish- 
ment. But when the negroes arrived at their expected 
home they were met by hostile German residents, who 
objected to negro neighbors. After a long dispute the 
negroes were scattered in various parts of the country. 
The survivors have recently begun suit for recovery of 
their land. 

Charles Lewis Slattery writes entertainingly of Bruns- 
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wick and Bowdoin colleges, relating many pleasant anec- 
dotes in his narrative. 

Winfield S. Nevins begins a series of papers on Salem 
witchcraft; his stories seem to us to be less interesting 
than the subject would warrant. 


THE NEW ENGLANDER AND YALE REVIEW. 


HE New Englander and Yale Review for December 
is an excellent number in its class. The article en- 
titled “Higher Education and Practical Life,” by Win- 
throp Dudley Sheldon, is treated at more length elsewhere. 
The opening paper is a considerable one on “James 
Russell Lowell,” by D. H. Chamberlain. It is not to be 
expected that Mr. Chamberlain would have anything new 
to say, just at this time, about the man we have lost, but 
he puts before us a very orderly, well-balanced, and 
appreciative sketch; and considerable quotation helps to 
enhance the readableness of his essay. 

John 8. Sewall writes from Bangor Theological Sem- 
inary, under the title “What May We Preach?” “ Beecher 
once said that if he ever lacked a subject for next Sun- 
day’s sermon, all he had to do was to takea walk in 
Wall Street; and when he got back to his study he 
found his whole soul bristling with topics.” That is Mr. 
Sewall’s advice. He does not believe in the parsons who, 
as Bishop Whately said, “aim at nothing and hit it.” 

There is an unsigned paper dealing with “Some Recent 
Writings of an Indian Rajah,” and the subject is so inter- 
esting that one wishes the editor had dealt more fully. 
A queer spectacle! An enormously wealthy Rajah in 
Hyderabad, the central and most conservative part of con- 
servative India, a devout Hindu, writing reform papers 
on better road-building, orphan asylums, infant mar- 
riages, the historical development of Indian industries! 
Surely, truth is stranger than fiction, ahd these sociolog- 
ical essays rather overshadow “The Naulahka.” 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


NDER the title “Silk Dresses and Eight Hours’ 

Work,” J. B. Mann delivers himself of a queer mixt- 
ure of good horse-sense and—much less desirable and 
more hackneyed elements. Having squashed the logic of a 
recent editorial statement, that “if all the women who 
want silk dresses could have work, all the silk factories in 
the country could be set in motion and would furnish 
employment to” the idle, Mr. Mann proceeds to array him- 
self, horse, foot, and dragoons, against the idea of an eight- 
hour law. He speaks with the authority of twenty years’ 
experience as a workman, and declares that it is impossible 
to do twelve hours’ work in eight hours; that there would 
be an absolute loss in the productive capacity of the com- 
munity, amounting to full one-third; that this loss would 
be borne by the workman, not by the bloated capitalist. 
However, Mr. Mann’s deliverance cannot be important 
beyond his assertion, as an experienced and thinking work- 
man, that a reduction in hours will bring no pro rata 
increase in efficiency of work. 

Professor E. P. Evans presents some striking and sugges- 
tive considerations in “Progress and Perfectibility in the 
Lower Animals.” He emphasizes the extent to which lower 
animals are subject to the mutations of training and 
environment. For instance, he affirms that the pig, when 
relieved of his abnormal load of fat, can be taught to 
hunt and point with the steadiness and regularity of the 
pointer, showing much enthusiasm for his work too. 

P. D. Ross discusses “Type-Casting Machines” and their 
practical availability in their present state of perfection. 
He decides that they undoubtedly result in a great saving 
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in the large publishing establishments, but that small com- 
posing-rooms will have to figure closely to be sure of their 
benefit. 

The opening and principal article of the number is Edwin 
Atlee Barber’s paper on “The Rise of the Pottery Indus- 
try.” 

Professor Frederick Starr has an entertaining paper 
on “Dress and Ornament.” 

THE CHARITIES REVIEW. 

HOSE who know the new Charities Review only by 
name will be pleasantly surprised in turning its 
pages. Itis eminently, as its sub-title imports, “A Journal 
of Practical Sociology;” and the half-dozen very live 
papers which appear in this December number show con- 
clusively that its editor wants contributors who know what 
they are talking about. It is, indeed, a scholarly and, at 
the same time, distinctively “practical” review; and its 
field is one which is assuming more enormous proportions 

with every day of the world’s growth. 

The Charities Review for December contains besides the 
article noted elsewhere by Professor Richmond Mayo- 
Smith, five short papers on a wide variety of subjects. 
Professor J.W. Jenks, of Cornell University, says a word 
to trades nnions concerning their attempt to keep down 
production for the sake of employment to more hands. 
Professor Jenks states that the limitation of a man’s out- 
put by rules which prevent him from doing his best while 
he works, not only does not furnish employment for the 
unemployed, but rather has the opposite effect, while it is 
also injurious to the workman himself, and to industrial 
society as a whole. One strong point which he makes is 
this: that a man who works slouchily for his employer— 
and this he will do if he is obliged to do less than he easily 
can—will not long find himself in a condition to work 
briskly for his own improvement in his leisure hours. “The 
more carefully trades unions study the sources of gain and 
of wages,” says Professor Jenks, “the more clearly will 
they see that there cannot be any great increase of wages 
without an increase of product per man, and the more 
surely will they realize the great extent to which this in- 
crease of productivity is in their own hands.” 

Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows advocates manual training for 
children in ap interesting paper in which she brings to- 
gether the opivions of some of the most noted educators 
in the country. “It is readily acknowledged,” she says, 
“that manual dexterity is increased and that intellectual 
activity may be quickened by this form of education,” 
and she 9uotes testimony of such authority as President 
Eliot, Professor James, Dr. Felix Adler, and Miss Wood- 
ward in support of the claim that the influence of such 
training is beneficial morally. 

Mr. John Glenn, of Baltimore, contributes a vigorous 
paper on “Co-operation against Beggary,” and cites the 
experiences of Count Rumford, in Munich, Barwick Baker, 
of Gloucestershire, the Steelton Company, of Baltimore, 
and the city of Elberfeld, to show what the co-operation 
of Church, state, and individual will do to destroy pauper- 
ism. If the suppression of beggary were too much for the 
mayor to undertake, an organized association could be 
formed which would undertake and carry it out. Such 
an association would only need the confidence and co-op- 
eration of the state government, the police, the churches, 
and the citizens, and this confidence and co-operation 
would be well repaid. 

Dr. A.G. Warner, of Washington, in a short paper seeks 
to show where the logical stopping-place between free 
education and free food is. “There is abundant justifica- 
tion,” he says, “for those who hold that the two things 
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are distinct, and that hunger cannot be treated by the 
same methods as ignorance.” 

Mr. Edward King, who has been identified with the 
neighborhood-guild movement in this country from its 
earliest days, reviews critically Dr.Stanton Coit’s work 
on neighborhood guilds, recently published. He states 
that the continuity of the body of workers in the guild 
has not been preserved; that the trained body of workers 
has not been developed and that the continued influence 
from the kindergarten to maturity, by leaders and learn- 
ers growing up together, has been entirely wanting, and 
that almost all the broader and higher features which 
constitute the special charm of the justification of the 
neighborhood guild, as pictured by Dr. Coit, have scarcely 
an existence yet. Mr.King is also unwilling to assent to 
Dr. Coit’s confidence that capable leaders will be easily 
found. The review is not appreciative, although written 
by one who is earnestly in sympathy with and active in 
the movement here. 

The Review contains also a brief account of the People’s 
Palace in Jersey City, by its founder, Rev. John L. Scud- 
der, and of the Hebrew Institute in New York City, by 
Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer. 





ANDOVER REVIEW. 
N the December number Morrison I. Swift writes under 
the rather striking title, “The Halo of Industrial 
Idleness.” 

“To bring into existence all that is needed to support 
society for a year, a certain number of people have to 
expend a given quota of time and energy. The fact that 
the capital-owning drones are permitted to sit down be- 
fore this whole product, which they have moved no finger 
to aid in creating, and to consume great portions of it, 
makes the quota of time and energy required for the 
workers to create it just so much the greater, as time and 
energy are taken to create what the drones consume. 
Now this burden of extra labor is diffused over the whole 
corps of workers; all have to work harder and longer for 
what they get in consequence of it.” 

This is the problem before Mr. Swift. He sees the evil 
cause in the ignorant and selfish management of produc- 
tion. He would have it that, instead of each man going 
slap-dash ahead for himself, we should gather together and 
decide how society can best co-operate with available 
brains and energy. 

One remedy at least for the present evil of one-sided, 
inadequate production presents itself. “Old Hutch” and 
his ilk, unproductive manipulators, would confer a boon 
on society if they would withdraw. While appreciating 
the fundamental necessity of capital, Mr. Swift points 
out that sometimes positive destruction of it may be bene- 
ficial. “For example, great destruction of railroad prop- 
erty may give thousands of idle or semi-idle men work, 
supplying them in due measure with the necessaries of 
life. 

Of course, it is a great loss to the railroad com- 
pany, but the company can lose without suffering, while 
the men cannot lie idle without starving.” Asa general 
remedy, Mr. Swift advises that the capital-owners go to 
work; but he wants some restriction on the undue con- 
centration resulting. 

G. R. Carpenter writes on “Three Critics: Howells, 
Moore, and Wilde.” “We have then,” concludes Mr. 
Carpenter, “three typical critics, the first a free lance in 
letters, with booty and pleasure throughout the district 
of his foray; the second and third, dogmatic knights on 
either side of the silver-golden shield.” 

Dr. William Hayes Ward, of the New York Indepen 





sad, 











dent, contributes the opening paper on “The Biblical Con- 
ditions of Salvation,” characterized by the fine clearness 
and force usual with the writer. 





GOLDTHWAITE’S GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 


NY one who cannot find something instructive and 

interesting in Goldthwaite’s well-diversified pages 

must be a very blasé person. Goldthwaite’s possesses 

one unique characteristic—perhaps if it were one of the 

big guns of the magazine world it could not have it—it 

says as much about a subject as it has to say, and then 
stops; no padding to speak of. 

Courtenay De Kalb gives a few paragraphs to the dis- 
cussion of trans-Siberian railroad routes, whose proposed 
existence is now awaiting such time as the European 
bourses shall have the cockles of their hearts warmed up 
with enthusiasm over the scheme. Which end is not yet. 
For when these routes come into play “Moscow will in- 
evitably become the distributing point for tea and other 
Eastern products for the whole of Europe, the influence 
of which will be severely felt in London and other cities.” 
The only route independent of weather-ridden navigation 
would, according to Colonel Voloshinoff’s late report, 
cost $170,000,000. “.he losses which Russia would sustain 
in the event of war without such a communication with 
the Pacific would unquestionably so far exceed this first 
cost as to render it insignificant in comparison. It is 
fortunate that the military needs of the empire will in 
this case coincide with those of commerce, and the trans- 
Siberian road will do infinitely more than the Suez Canal 
toward developing Asia as a whole, and bring the Asiatic 
commercial life into touch with that of European centres 
in the West.” 

There is a striking computation of the unexplored 
regions of Canada, accompanied by a map and description, 
which shows that “954,000 square miles of the continent 
alone, exclusive of the inhospitable detached arctic por- 
tions, is for all practical purposes entirely unknown.” 





‘“ WESTWARD-HO! ” 


HERE appears for December the second number of 
this bright young magazine, the genesis of which we 
noticed last month. 

The “Lake Beauties of Minnesota” are described with 
enthusiasm by John Talmage, who will not be blamed, 
under the circumstances, for now and then dropping into 
poetry @ la Silas Wegg. Several of the illustrations of 
lake scenery are very charming. 

Nicolay Grevstad writes of “Farmers and Farming in 
Russia.” “It will take generations for Russia to develop 
an enlightened and effective system of agriculture. When 
that day comes, as it will do some day, Russia will be a 
powerful competitor in the grain markets of the world. 
But by that time this country will have ceased to export 
wheat, and if the American farmer should then have to 
face Russian competition, it will be in New York, not in 
Liverpool.” 

John Gordon explains in “The Race Question” the new 
light which has been thrown on the origin of the so-called 
Aryan races by the researches of Dr. Isaac Taylor and 
his German colleagues. These scholars hold that the 
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Aryan races were introduced into Asia from Europe, 
instead of the reverse, as we have been taught; and that 
the “romantic” theory of our cousinship with the Hindus 
must go. Mr. Gordon notices that “the European races 
which are most decidedly mixed in blood are those which 
are in the vanguard of European life and progress, while 
races that are pure, or comparatively pure, have either 
deteriorated, or at least are farther back in what we call 
progress ;” and he throws out some consequent suggestions 
of comfort concerning our amalgamation with the hordes 
of foreigners who are deluging us. 





MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


RS. LAMB’S attractive magazine is bright and 
readable, as usual. 

Professor Stephen B. Weeks has indefatigably collected 
thirteen pages of duels in his paper entitled “The Code in 
North Carolina.” Many of the most famous of North 
Carolina’s sons pressed the hair-trigger on the Virginia 
line. Politics and lovely woman seemed to be the favor- 
ite sources of the diversion. A striking feature of this 
warlike chapter is the frequent fatal ending of the meet- 
ings. North Carolina’s sons were evidently fine shots. 

The editor starts off the number with an illustrated 
article on “Some of Queen Isabella’s Descendants,” touch- 
ing the periods of Henry VIII. and of Philip and Mary. 
A handsome wood-cut of Isabella forms the frontispiece 
of the magazine. 


N the December Scribner’s Harold Frederic pays a 
great tribute to the painter Albert Moore—“ A Painter 
of Beautiful Dreams.” And, en passant, Mr. Frederic in- 
dulges in some cutting irony on the methods of the London 
Academy, which, were that institution a human organ- 
ism, would find its way directly under the fifth rib. 
What he makes most fun of is the demand of conventional 
art—that is, the Academy—that every picture shall tell a 
story. This being orthodoxy in art, Mr. Frederic and 
Albert Moore are heretics of the deepest dye, and it is 
needless to say that the latter is not an Academician. 
“Heis frankly an idealist. He hold- that the ideal form 
of things is the ascertained best form of nature, the tra- 
dition of which has been handed down by little groups of 
devoted men from the time when the artist came into 
closest touch with what was finest and most beautiful in 
form. Even in that golden age the Greek masters had 
traditional ideals which transcended the wonderful nature 
they knew. The central group in the Parthenon frieze 
shows gods and goddesses dressed differently from the 
procession of people, who wear the costume of the period. 
The dreams of Phidias were loftier and better than the best 
that even his informed eye could see in the chosen models 
of Athens.” 
Realist or idealist, orthodox or heretical, artist or tyro, 
every one who sees Scribner’s will be haunted by the 
marvellous beauty of the several engravings of Albert 


. Moore’s pictures. It is a pleasure, too, to know that the 


artist is not without honor in his own country and gen- 
eration, which is sufficiently attested by the fact that his 
pictures are snapped up before they leave the easel by 
famous collectors. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE FRENCH MAGAZINES. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


NE of the articles in the November number of the 
Revue which should not be missed is M. Valbert’s 
amusing description of the new German method of teaching 
history upside down. There is to be anend of the philos- 
ophy of history dear to the student. In its place the om- 
nipotent young Emperor has ordained that the German 
subjects of the future are to receive good, sound, useful 
instruction in things as they are, especially selected for 
German use, and for the glorification of the Hohenzollern 
dynasty. Obedient to the inspiration of his sovereign, 
a German professor, Hermann Grimm, has elaborated and 
published a complete system by which the civilization of 
the world can be satisfactorily studied from the apex 
downward. Needless to state that the apex is represented 
in this patriotic professor’s mind by the Emperor Will- 
iam II. Needless, also, to state that when a serious pro- 
posal to transmute the history of the world into the 
history of a German earthly Paradise, where the place 
of the Trinity shall be held to be satisfactorily filled by 
the three Hohenzollern Emperors, falls into the hands of 
a French reviewer, and that reviewer happens to be M.G. 
Valbert, the unfortunate author is not allowed to escape 
unscathed. With regard to M. Hermann Grimm, it is 
difficult to believe that any human being can have con- 
ceived or written a work so silly as M. Valbert causes this 
one to appear. As for M.Valbert, he should be read 
rather than commented upon. 


THE CHILIAN WAR AND THE UNITED STATES. 


M.de Varigny gives a clear and succinct account of the 
events of the Chilian war, which the conflicting reports 
of newspaper correspondents have left vague in most 
minds. While he blames the conduct of Balmaceda, he 
regards much of what has happened as the almost inevi- 
table outcome of the opposition of English and American 
ideas and influence, which, working as they have worked 
together in the evolution of the Chilian republic, had 
created a condition of things under which it was impossible 
for a people so naturally vigorous to continue. Chilian 
parliamentary institutions are impregnated, according to 
M.de Varigny, with the monarchical spirit of England, 
from which country they were copied. But this mon- 
archical system has for its crown an autocratic President, 
whose powers were granted to him under American influ- 
ence, and whose position in the constitution was copied 
from that of the President of the United States. The 
two institutions cannot work together. Balmaceda only 
followed in his unconstitutional practices the “deplorable 
deviations ” of all his predecessors, and one of the results 
of the war is likely to be a revision of machinery of govern- 
ment which may bring the powers of the President and 
the Parliament into a more logical relation to each other. 

The Chilian war, in fact, has been, in M. Varigny’s 
reading of it,a war between the forces which made for 
closer union with the United States and those which made 
for the supremacy of English influence; the English forces 
have won, and with their victory the dreams of the three 
Americas united against the world loses all chance of real- 
ization. The indignation of Chili, he continues, has been 
stirred against the United States, and too deeply for the 
breach to be easily healed, and the ambition of the Re- 
public will for the future be to maintain its independence 


until it takes, in the Southern continent, the position of 
supremacy which the United States holds in the North. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

The other articles in this number besides those upon the 
Egyptian Question and Mr. Morley, which have been noticed 
elsewhere, are chiefly technical. There is one upon the 
Budgets of 1892 and the financial situation, by M. Aucheval- 
Clarigny, and one, without signature, on the Eastern 
manceuvres. M.Brunetiére is less interesting than usual 
in a review which he entitles “Scientists and Moralists.” 
Colonel Frey’s “Piracy in Tonquin” is a contribution to 
the now rapidly accumulating store of contemporary 
information with regard to the habits and customs of the 
Celestial Empire. M.d’Hausson Ville’s sketch of Madame 
Ackermann is one of the pleasant biographical articles 
of which French memoir-writers have almost a monopoly 
at present. ' 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


MONG the lesser articles in the Revue there is one: 
from M. Philippe Lehault on the Pamir Question, 
which, he states, is scarcely less important to Russia than 
to France. There is an African article by M.du Wailly on 
the natives who inhabit the shores of the Victoria Nyanza. 
Ninon de 1’Enclos’ tea-parties are scarcely so interesting 
as everything connected with the famous beauty is: 
expected to be. M.Ernest Tissot has an appreciative 
criticism of the “Cavalleria Rusticana,” together with a 
short account of its production. M.Quérin d’Angely’s 
article, “Autour de la Mort,” is chiefly a collection of 
witty or comic epitaphs, of which, though some are less 
generally known and some much more elaborate, not one 
is more expressively terse than the familiar couplet of 
Piron’s: 
“Ci-git mafemme. Oh qu'elle est bien. 
Pour son repos et pour le mien.” 

Other people’s taxes are rather like other people’s. 
accounts, being by their nature interesting chiefly to the 
individuals who are to profit or lose by them. English 
readers will be inclined, therefore, to skip M. Fournier de 
Flaix’s account of the course of French taxation since 1870; 
but M. Martineau’s short exposition of what he calls the 
“fundamental error” of the protectionist proposals now 
before the French Chambers will be welcome to the free- 
trading mind, if only for its directness and point. The 
protectionist theory in France is that native produce and 
native manufactures represent taxes, land revenue, and 
wages, but that foreign produce and manufactures 
represent none of these things. Therefore, the foreign 
produce and manufactures should be taxed. This is the 
“fundamental error ” upon which the whole system of trade 
restrictions is based. M.Martineau refutes it on the 
ground that foreign produce and manufactures brought 
into the country must be paid for, either by native prod- 
uce and manufactures, in which case it is evident that 
the stimulus to trade and the represented amount of 
taxes, wages, and board revenue is as great as if the 
native produce and manufacture were consumed in the 
country, or it must be paid for by money which, again, 
represents native produce or manufactures, and comes 
indirectly to exactly the same result. Therefore, imports. 
do pay their share of taxes, wages, and land revenue. 











POETRY. 


Atalanta.—December. 
For the Master. Charlotte Bain. 
The Norseman. Neville Mayhew. 
The Mistakes of Life. Mary Gorges. 
Atlantic Monthly.—December. 
London and Oxford. Three Sonnets. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine. —December. 
Sweet Christmas Bells. §8.S.McCurry. 


Century.—December. 

The Christ-Child. 

The Shepherds. Edith M. Thomas. 

The Midnight Call. Kate P. Osgood. 
ueen Elizabeth. Rose “eg Cooke. 
emembrance. Wm. Shai ; 

The Two Lessons. W.T. Higginson. 

The Long Ago. Julie M. —- 

Sympathy. Chas. H.Crandal 

Frost Flowers. W.P. Foster. 

An Offertory. Mary M. Dodge. 

The Song o the Brook. Mary A.De Vere. 

The Chautauquan.—December. 

Christmas Bells. Jessie F.O’Donnell. 

A Haunting Echo. Mary R. Baldwin. 

Contemporary Review.—December. 
The “No” Dance. Sir Edwin Arnold. 


English Illustrated.—December. 
The Song of the Woodpecker. Alfred Austin. 
Sleep, Baby, Sleep! (Cillus.) J. Addington 
Symonds. 
Gentleman’s Magazine.—December. 
The Suppliant. I.J.Postgate. 
Good Words.—December. 
Curfew Song. A.L.Salmon. 
Harper’s. —December. 
~~ Bn: craaoa Peal. (illus.) Harriet P. 
he aig Shepherd. (Illus.) Annie Fields. 
itis 5 Cilus.) James Russell Lowell. 
Lippincott’s. —December. 
An Antique. R.T.W. Duke, Jr. 
‘At a Florist’s. Chas. W. Coleman. 
Longman’s. —December. 
Autumn’s Brief Reign. §8.C. Watkins. 


Magazine of American History.—December. 
The Two Lincolns. Rev. William C. Richards, 


Magazine of Art.—December. 
A Letter from the Pacific. (Illus.) Theodore 
Watts. 
New England Magazine.—December. 


Phyllis. Henry Cleveland Wood. 

In Memoriam—Parnell. B. . - Farnham. 
Winter. Julie M. Lip sh 

Mozart and ergs 8 “ Zitella Cooke. 
Gwenlyn. Ernest Rh 

Fortune-Telling. Mavion P. Guild. 


Outing. —December. 
A Song of the South. Edward Carlton. 


Scribner’s.—December. 


Winter Lilacs. Mrs..J. T. Fields. 
Peleus to Thetis. Bessie Chandler. 
Elmwood. T.B. Aldrich. 


The Overland Monthly.—December. 


Contrast. Sarah Dyer Hobart. 
To-morrow. Charlotte W. Thurston. 
A December <i -— & Helen F. Smith. 
To Philomel. Vv 


enscroft. 


POETRY AND ART. 


POETRY IN THE MAGAZINES. 


N the Contemporary Review for December Sir Edwin Arnold versifies 
the “No” dance which he witnessed in Japan. A fisher-boy finds the 
“many-tinctured, fairy-patterned robe” of Tsuru Sau, a Celestial visitant 
who has temporarily laid aside the robe which the fisher-boy has found, 
without which she cannot return home. He and she sing alternately; 
then, when her dress is restored, she sings and dances before him, “ joy- 
ously circiing, singing, beating time.” Here is “a verse of love:” 
A little man tastes its bliss 
In the loved one’s charms, 
And her close-wound arms, 
And the spirits which almost kiss 
Through their dividing bodies; and delight 
Of mother-love and father-love; and friends 
Hand-fast and heart-fast! But death’s sudden night 
Comes, and in gloom, it seems, Love’s sunshine ends. 
So Love’s warm golden wing 
Shields not from shuddering 
The soul it covers, chilled with dread to part. 


Ah, could I tell, 
Who see it near and well, 
The far truth freely to each beating heart, 
Not on your tearful planet once again 
Should Love be pain. 
Nor from your blinded eyes should salt tears start. 
But that which I would teach 
Hath in your human speech 
No words to name such comfort rich and great. 
Therefore, dream on, asleep, 
And, dreaming, weep! 
And wait! a little,—yet a little wait! 





In Harper’s Magazine there is a poem in ballad metre by James Russell 
Lowell, entitled “His Ship.” It begins thus: 
O watcher on the Minster Hill, 
Look out o’er the sloping sea; 
Of the tall ships coming, coming still, 
Is never one for me? 
I have waited and watched (the weary years!) 
When I to the shore could win, 
Till now I cannot see for tears 
If my ship be coming in. 
Eyes shut, I see her night and day, 
No inch of canvas furled, 
As a swan full-breasted push her way, 
Up out of the underworld. 
*Tis but her wraith! And all the time 
These cheated eyes grow dim. 
Will her tardy topmasts never climb 
Above the ocean’s rim? 





In Scribner’s Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich publishes a poem entitled 
“Elmwood,” in memory of James Russell Lowell. It is too long to quote 
here, but the following lines give an example of the metre and the strain 
of this poetic tribute to a dead poet: 

And here to him came love and love’s dear loss; 
Here honors came, the deep applause of men 
Touched to the heart by some swift-winged word 
That from his own full heart took eager flight— 
Some strain of piercing sweetmess or rebuke, 

For underneath his gentle nature flamed 

A noble scorn for all ignoble deed, 

Himself a bondman till all men were free. 
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ART NOTES. 


R.J.G. BROWN, whose “ A Thoughtful Moment” serves as our frontis- 
piece, might well be called the Herodotus of our street-arabs. He has 
spent most of his life chronicling, with the brush, the work and pastime of New 
York’s boot-' lacks, newsboys, and street musicians. His | or.folio is full 
of memorabilia of their manners and customs, and no collection of Ameri- 
can paintings is complete without one of his genres of street-gamins. And 
it is not without significance to the optimist that in his protracted series 
of such incidents he has .arely found occasion to depict the suffering, Lut 
rather the “happy-go-lucky,” “free-from-care” side of child-life. Inva- 
riably taking his subjects f om nature, always true to life, he has neverthe- 
less found ample material for his child “comedie humaine” in the portrayal 
of, though perhaps tiieseamy side of life, not the hopeless, the rough, not 
the degraded, the hard, not the suffering. 

The study we give apropos of the articles on the ‘‘Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children” and the ‘‘Child Problem in Cities,’’ 
needs no annotation; the little fellow, homeless and friendless, is a not 
infrequent product of our crowded tenement-house district. He is 
meditating what shall be his next move, for it is characteristic of 
this class to be self-reliant. It is a matter perhaps of how he shall 
obtain some capital for an investment in newspapers, a blacking-box, or 
a pedler’s outfit, but, however he may get it, be sure that he will obtain 
it honestly, and set out bravely to make his own way in the world. 

Mr. J.G. Brown was born in England in 1831. He studied at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne and in the Royal Scottish Academy, Edinburgh, and later on 
with Thomas Cummings, N.A., in New York. He was elected an asso- 
ciate of the Academy of Design in 1862 and an Academician in 1863. H> 
is an honorary member of the Salmagundi Club and president of the 
American Water-Color Society. He has occupied his studio in the build- 
ing 51 West Tenth Street for thirty-two years. 

One of his largest compositions, which has added to his reputation both 
here and in England, is called the “Passing Show”—a street crowded 
with ragged children awaiting the approach of Barnum’s circus. 

Mr. Brown will hold an exhibition of his paintings done during the past 
summer at the Ortgies Gallery on January 21, the sale to take place on 
the 26th and 27th of the same month. These pictures consist principally 
of studies made on a farm in the Catskills and phases «f fishermen’s life 
on the island of Grand Menan. Among the most important of these is a 
composition called “ Pulling for the Shore,” eight fishermen in a boat, every 
figure being a careful study from life. Other single figures of fishermen 
will also be readily recognize! as true portraiture. “Trouble Ahead” is 
of an old country crone telling the fortunes of a young girl, who evidently 
believes every prop!:ecy. “Grandpa Loves Butter” is of a little girl hold- 
ing a buttercup to her old grandfather’s bearded chin to see if the strong 
reflection proves that he likes butter. “A Sunbeam from the South” 
represents a group of street-urchins surrounding adarkey boy who is danc- 
ing to amuse them. A boot-black sitting on his box is clapping his hands 
to keep time for the darkey. 


The program of the Art Amateur for 1892 is a highly attractive one to 
both active and passive devotees of the pencil and brush. Of especial 
value to the former are the progressive lessons in painting illustrated in 
color, which have already been begun with bright promise by Mr. Frank 
Fowler. In addition, there will be complete pictures of various genrés, 
“landscape, fruit, flower, figure, and animal subjects.” 

The editor of the Art Amateur has been in Europe this summer culling 
fresh flowers for the pictorial department of his magazine; and among 
others, he promises an especially fine drawing from the nude by M. 
Géréme, and numerous contributions from M. Lambert and Professor 
Herkomer, of the famous school at Bushey, England. 

In the stately pages of the December number, in addition to the pictorial 
features, pleasing to the universal taste, there are many articles, by prac- 
tical workers for the most part, of interest and educational value to the 
art student. In the considerable department known as “My Note Book” 


a salient feature of the month is the slashing “ Montezuma” gives Jan Van 
Beers and his advertising methods, which have of late gained him so much 
fame in London. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


ART TOPICS. 


Architectural Record. 
Art and Life. (illus.) Herbert D.Croly. 


L’Art.—November 1. 
Coe & Jacque and his Work. (Illus.) Paul 


Bookbinding in the Middle Ages. With Illus- 
trations from the Leicester Collection. 


Léon Dorez. 
November 15. 
Art Sales in London and Paris. 
Paul Leroi. 


Art Amateur.—December. 


On Juiies Children. (illus.) Rhoda H. 

choll 

Cures Sketches of Children. Duez and 
nous. 

Portrait and Figure Painting—I. (illus.) 
Frank Fowler. 

Still-Life Painting—I. Allyn A 

Pen Drawing for [llustrations—. 
scape. Ernest Knaufft. 

Painting in Pastel—I. iM. Heller. 

China Painting. 


Art Jourmal.—December. 


For God and the King. Etching after Stan- 
ley Berkeley. 

A Modern Country Home—II. (illus.) T.R. 
Davison. 

The New Frock. (illus.) 

New Fields for the Art : Metal-Worker. Cilus.) 
Prof. Roberts-Austin. 

The Lig ig s Way—VIII. (llus.) Mrs. 


Henry dy. 
The Lesson of a Persian Carpet. (Illus.) W. 
Fritz pre A von Kaulbach. (lllus.) 


Cilus.) 


I. Land- 


M. Conwa; 


Artist. —December. 


The Artist in Every-Day Life. 
Art and Symbolism. 


Atalanta.—December. 
Angels in Art. (illus.) Helen Zimmern. 


Atlantic Monthly.—December. 
The Modern Art of Painting in France. ~ 


Century.—December. 


Cillus.) W.J. Stillman. 


Raphael. 
dllus.) Eliza- 


The Golden Age of Pastel. 
beth W. Champney. 


Harper’s.—December. 
The oe Aaetnenprs illus.) Henry Van 
Dyke 
Magazine of Art.—December. 
Be — Widow.” Etching after Alfred 
ven 
The Seaters of Holbein’s “ Ambassadors:” A 
Solution—II. (llus.) W.Fred. Dickes. 
af eo Cartoons—II. illus.) Linley Sam- 
rne. 
The New “Robinson Crusoe.” (illus.) M.H. 
Spielmann. 
“Christian and Evangelist.” After E. F. 
Brewtnall. 
The Brothers Wiener: Medallists. (illus.) 
Fred Alvin. 
War Pictures and War Artists. Hilary Skia- 
ner. 
The Dulwich Gallery—I. (llus.) W. Arm- 
strong. 
Portfolio.—December. 
Illustrations: 
“In Bruges Cathedral.” i Be 
“A Surrey Common.” Etc er oer. Slo- 
combe. 
“Storm Clouds.” By A. Nozal. 
The Present State of the Fine Arts in 
France—XII. (Illus.) P.G.Hamerton. 
Archaen Art. (lllus.) A.J. Church. 


Gustave Doré. Illus.) C. Phillips. 
Samuel Palmer. F.G.Stephens. 


Scribner’s.—December. 


A Painter of Beautiful Dreams—Albert 
Moore. Harold Frederic. 




















THE NEW BOOKS. 
PITT. By THE EARL OF ROSEBERY.* 


ORD ROSEBERY’S “Pitt” is cast in the matrix of 
Morley’s “Burke.” It reads in many places like an 
imitation, a clever imitation, of Mr. Morley’s style. It is 
Morleyese, with here and there a reminiscence, now of Ma- 
caulay and then of Lord Beaconsfield. Compare the 
handwriting of Mr. Morley with the handwriting of Lord 
Rosebery, and you have the difference between the style 
of the author of “Burke” and that of the author of 
“Pitt.” Lord Rosebery is smarter, but here and there 
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THE EARL OF ROSEBERY. 





his work smells more of the oil of the midnight 
lamp. There is more epigram, and now and then 
there is more of the roll of Macaulay’s drum. Here, 
for instance, is the passage on the Earl of Chatham: 

“Chatham was a political mystic; sometimes sub- 
lime, sometimes impossible, and sometimes insane. But 
he had genius. That flame it was, fitful and undefina- 
ble though it be, that gave to his eloquence a sublime 
and terrible note which no other English eloquence has 
touched ; that made him the idol of his countrymen, 
though they could scarcely be said to have seen his face, 
or heard his voice, or read his speeches; that made him 
a watchword among those distant insurgents whose wish 
for independence he yet ardently opposed; that made each 
remotest soldier and blue-jacket feel that when he was 
in office there was a man in Downing Street, and a man 
whose eye pierced everywhere; that made his name at 
once an inspiration and a dread; that cowed even the 
tumultuous Commons at his frown.” 


* “Pitt.” By Lord Rosebery. “Twelve English Statesmen” 
series, 12 mo, pp. 305. New York: Macmillan & Co. 60 cents. 








The best way to enable our readers to understand the 
book and to appreciate its style will be to run rapidly, 
pen:in hand, through its 300 pages, recondensing Lord 
Rosebery’s very condensed story of William Pitt. 

PITT’S EARLY EDUCATION. 

Lord Rosebery begins by declaring of the year 1759, in 
which Pitt, Burns, and Wilberforce were born, “none, 
perhaps, has given us names so honored and cherished by 
the human race,” an observation which has in it just a 
trifle of the sense of strain which is discernible here and 
there in the subsequent pages. From his youth William 
Pitt was one of the rare instances, like John Mill and 
Macaulay, of infant prodigy maturing into brilliant man- 
hood. He went to the University when fourteen, but his 
home training was more useful to him than any of his 
colleges. His father was no great scholar, but he had the 
habit of requiring his son to translate into English in the 
evening the passages which he had construed with his 
tutor in the morning; and to this habit Lord Rosebery 
ascribes his fluency of majestic diction and command 
of correct expression. “What was scarcely less valua- 
ble, Lord Chatham (who, we are told, made a point of 
giving daily instruction and readings from the Bible to 
his children) encouraged his son to talk to him without 
reserve on every subject, so that the boy, who seems to 
have returned the boundless affection with which his 
father regarded him, was in close and constant communi- 
cation with one of the first ministers of the age.” 

Pitt was trained from childhood for the House of 
Commons. He was a parliamentary specialist from the 
days of the bib and the porringer. “He went into the 
House of Commons as an heir enters his home; he 
breathed into it his native atmosphere—he had, indeed, 
breathed no other; in the nursery, in the school-room, at 
the university, he lived in its temperature; it had been, so 
to speak, made over to him as a bequest by its unques- 
tioned master. Throughout his life, from the cradle to 
the grave, he may be said to have known no wider exist- 
ence. The objects and amusements that other men seek 
in a thousand ways were for him all concentrated there. 
It was his mistress, his stud, his dice-box, his game-pre- 
serve; it was his ambition, his library, his creed. For it, 
and it alone, had the consummate Chathan trained him 
from his birth. No young Hannibal was ever more sol- 
emnly devoted to his country than Pitt to Parliament.” 


GEORGE III. 

He was twenty-two in 1781. He first took his seat as 
member for the pocket borough of Appleby, which then 
belonged to Lord Lonsdale. Lord North’s administra- 
tion was then in its agony, its thin-spun life being pre- 
served only by the exertions of the King. Of that King 
Lord Rosebery has a good deal to say, and says it, as 
usual, very well. People persist, he complains, in ex- 
pecting human nature to be consistent and convenient. 
“The fact is that congruity is the exception; and that 
time and circumstance and opportunity paint with heed- 
less hands and garish colors upon a man’s life; so that 
the result is less frequently a finished picture than a pal- 
ette of squeezed tints.” 

George III. was no exception to this rule. He gloried 
in the name of Briton, and was the German princelet of 
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his day. No petty elector or margrave or ruler of Hesse 
who sold his people by the thousand as material of war 
held more absolutely the view of property as applied to 
his dominions or subjects. “He saw in the American 
war, not vanished possibilities in the guidance of a new 
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EARL OF CHATHAM. 


world, but the expropriation of an outlying estate, the 
loss of which diminished his consequence.” 

His habits with domestics made his home a hell upon 
earth. He was the ablest political strategist of his day. 
“He had to struggle against men of genius, supported by 
popular enthusiasm on the one hand, and an implacable 
aristocracy, inured to supreme power, on the other.” 

He defeated or outwitted them all. “By a certain per- 
sistent astuteness, by the dexterous utilizing of political 
rivalries, by cajoling some men and betraying others, 
by a resolute adroitness, that turned disaster and even 
disease into the instruments of his aim, the King realized 
his darling object, of covering the dogship to which he 
had succeeded into a real, and to some extent a personal, 
monarchy.” 

PITT IN PARLIAMENT. 


Pitt’s first speech, made in support of Burke’s Bill for 
economical reform, won from Burke the generous enco- 
mium, “He is not a chip of the old block; it is the old 
block itself.” In these early days Pitt was devoted to 
peace, retrenchment, andreform. At the end of the first 
session Fox declared him to be already one of the first 
men in Parliament. It was a time when England needed 
able men. Pitt entered Parliament the year of the sur- 
render of Cornwallis and the final triumph of the American 
republic. “The news shattered even the imperturbable 
ease of North. He took it as he would have taken a 
bullet in his breast.” Pitt declared, “The sun of England’s 
glory is set ””—a curious phrase by which the first of Eng- 
lish statesmen recorded his estimate of the significance of 
the severance of the English-speaking race into hostile 
sections. North fell. Rockingham came in. Pitt was 
offered office, but refused anything that did not give him 
a seat in the Cabinet. As an independent member he 
brought in a motion for a parliamentary reform. He 
attacked the prerogative ofthe King, which, two years 
later, he defended with an inconsistency which Lord 
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Rosebery defends, or at least excuses, in the following 
passage, which is not one of the ornaments of his page, 
although it is one illustrating a favorite trick of his style: 
“What he denounced was the crawling race of the Wel- 
bore Ellises and the Jack Robinsons, the suspected shadow 
of Bute, and the pervading flavor of Jenkinson.” 

Rockingham died. Fox refused to serve under Shel- 
burne. Fox’s attempts “to procure the succession of a 
dull, dumb duke (Portland) to the vapid virtue of Rock- 
ingham ” failed. Pitt’s opportunity came. He became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the House of 
Commons at the age of twenty-three. This led to a split 
between Pitt and Fox, whom Lord Rosebery compares 
rather aptly to Hogarth’s the “Idle and Industrious Ap- 
prentices.” 

THE HATED COALITION. 


Shelburne fell. Pitt declined the invitation to form a 
Ministry, and then came the famous Coalition Adminis- 
tration formed by Fox and North, to the undoing and 
the ruin of Fox. Grattan once observed that “none had 
heard Fox at his best who had not heard him before the 
Coalition. Afterward, the mouth still spoke great things, 
but the swell of soul was no more.” In the recess Pitt, 
visited France. It was the first and last occasion on 
which he went abroad. Of that Continental tour three 
remarks are preserved. Pitt told the French that “You 
have no political liberty, but as to civil liberty you have 
more of it than you suppose.” He predicted that “the 
part of our Constitution which will first perish is the pre- 
rogative of the King and the authority of the House of 
Peers.” And again, replying to some one who marvelled 
that Fox, a man of so little character, should wield so 
great an influence, he said, “The remark is just, but then 
you have not been under the wand of the magician.” 
Not all the magic of the eloquence of Fox could save the 
Coalition Government from overthrow. Mr. Fox’s India. 
Bill led to the overthrow of the Government. 

PRIME-MINISTER AT TWENTY-FIVE. 

The King resumed the seals of his ministers, and in 
December, 1783, Mr. Pitt, then only twenty-five, began a 
prime-ministership which lasted seventeen years. His 
appointment was received with derision. The fallen Min- 
isters did not think his Administration would last as 
many days as it lasted years. His Government was a 
procession of ornamental phantoms. 

Pitt was gasping in a famine of incapacity, but he 
refused to offer office to Shelburne, whose good faith was 
always exemplary, but always in need of explanation. 

Then ensued three stormy months, full of debates of 
fiery eloquence, which, like the wars of Marlborough and 
Turrenne, are “splendid achievements which light up the 
epoch, without exercising a permanent influence on the 
world; to us, at any rate, the sheet-lightning of his- 
tory.” 

Pitt held his own, and more than held his own, although 
young, unaided, and alone. His refusal to appoint him- 
self to the sinecure Clerkship of the Pells, an office worth 
$15,000, delighted the nation; and a narrow escape from 
death at the hands of an ambuscade of blackguards oppo- 
site Brooks’ completed his conquest of popular sympa- 
thy. On March 25 Parliament was dissolved. Pitt 
came back with a triumphant majority. The public, in 
despair at the decadence of the country, recognized with 
enthusiasm the advent of Chatham’s son, “rich with lofty 
eloquence and heir to an immortal name,” who showed a 
supreme disdain for the material prizes of political life 
apart from his own great qualities. The strength of Pitt 
lay in the aversion of both King and people for Fox. 








THE NEW BOOKS. 


HIS EARLY ADMINISTRATION. 

We pass by in a few sentences the first years of his 
administration with his India Bill, his Budgets, and his 
attempt to establish a commercial union with Ireland. 
* He succeeded with the former, he was defeated on the last. 
“Tt is difficult to avoid the impression that there has been 
throughout the past history of England and Ireland a 
malignant fate waving away every auspicious chance and 
blighting every opportunity of beneficence as it arises.” 
The constitution of the English Parliament in those days, 
as Lord Rosebery points out, was very different from 
what it is to-day. “The composition of a parliamentary 
majority at that time was that of a feudal or Highland 
army. It was an aggregate of the followings of a few 
great chiefs, of whom the King himself was the chief. 
What Clanronald or Lochiel had been in a military, Lord 
Lonsdale or the Duke of Norfolk were in a political, 
campaign. Government under such conditions was nec- 
essarily carried on under difficulties. 


WARREN HASTINGS. 


In 1786, after the establishment of the famous Sinking 
Fund, “The most striking feature of the session is the 
opening of that long campaign against Warren Hastings, 
which, as regards its duration and the forces brought 
into play, resembles rather some historic siege of ancient 
times than the judicial investigation into the conduct of 
an individual.” 

Hastings at first seemed secure. “Except the leader of 
the Opposition, his only enemy seemed to be his own 
intolerable agent. But he was ambushed by the undying 
rancor of Francis and the sleepless humanity of Burke.” 

Pitt, however, put himself in antagonism to Hastings 
on one point, and immense was the hubbub. “We can 
imagine the hum and buzz of political insects.” Pitt’s 
epeech in favor of the Begum charge made impeachment 
inevitable. Nothing illustrates more forcibly the author- 
ity of Pitt. “He gave his decision as calmly as a judgein 
chambers; while Britain and India abided meekly by the 
decision of this young gentleman of twenty-eight.” 

The first Regency Debates bring us to the verge of the 
French Revolution: “Elsewhere the fates were spinning 
new threads, scheming new combinations, and shifting in 
their most tragic mood the circumstances and destiny of 
the world. The caldron was simmering into which all 
parties and politics and Pitt himself were to be plunged, 
to emerge in new shape.” 


HIS POLICY OF NON-INTERVENTION,. 


Pitt, however, was deaf to the shriek of rage and panic 
that arose from the convulsions of France. Let France set- 
tle her internal affairs as she chooses was his unvarying 
principle. In Parliament for the two or three following 
years “all was tranquillity, which was only occasionally 
interrupted by the sonorous voice of the Minister proclaim- 
ing, as from a muezzin’s minaret, the continued peace 
and prosperity of the empire.” 

Pitt was nursing England into convalescence after the 
exhaustion of the American war. “Even in those days 
of exhaustion,” says Lord Rosebery, “our means were less 
inadequate to our ends than now; we were less scattered 
over the world; and our army, relatively to those on the 
Continent, was respectable and even powerful.” 

Which is no longer the case. Pitt spent £3,000,000 in 
making ready a fleet to coerce the Spaniards. Then came 
the Russian armament. “The instinct of self-preservation 
guides the European powers with the same certainty as 
weather moves sheep on the hill.” 
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THE DIVINE RIGHT OF THE WHIGS. r 

But Pitt, being isolated and almost inaccessible, was. 
not in touch with his colleagues, still less with the pulse 
of the people. Hence, after proposing to declare war 
against Russia, he had to eat his own proposals, recall 
his ultimatum, and abandon Ocksakoff to its fate. The 
Duke of Leeds retired. His place was taken by Grenville, 
the typical Whig of the day, whose appointment leads 
Lord Rosebery to say some witty and not altogether 
kindly things concerning the Whigs, these sublime per- 
sonages who hated extremes, and whose creed “lay in a 
triple divine right, the divine right of the Whig families 
to govern the empire, to be maintained by the empire, 
to prove their superiority by humbling and bullying the 
sovereign of the empire.” From which it may be seen 
that Lord Rosebery has not sat in vain at the feet of 
Lord Beaconsfield. 

HIS DEVOTION TO PEACE. 

The shadow of the French Revolution fell over the 
land. Pitt, whose enthusiasm was all for peace, retrench- 
ment, reform, and free trade, was doomed to drag out 
the remainder of his life in darkness and dismay in wreck- 
ing his whole financial edifice to find funds for incapable 
generals and for foreign statesmen more capable than 
honest in postponing, and, indeed, repressing, all his pro- 
posed reforms. To no human being did war ever come 
with such a curse as to Pitt; by none was it more hated 
and shunned. This carried him so far that, in 1792, on 
the very eve of the great European convulsion, he re- 





WILLIAM PITT. 


duced the vote for the navy by 2,000 men, and declared 
in his place in Parliament— 

“Unquestionably there never was a time in the history 
of our country when, from the situation of Europe, we 
might more reasonably expect fifteen years of peace than 
at the present moment.” 

Even after the execution of Louis XVI. Pitt was still 
anxious for peace. “There is something pathetic in this 
flash of light thrown upon the lonely figure clinging to 
hope with the tenacity of despair. As it fades, the dark- 
ness closes, and the Pitt of peace, prosperity, and reform 
disappears forever.” 

Whether he was a great War Minister or an incapable 
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Minister, “he is certainly the most strenuous Peace Minis- 
ter that ever held office in this country.” 
AT WAR WITH THE REVOLUTION. 

When war began Pitt believed it would be over ina 
few months. The French, he said, had no money. It 
lasted till long after his death. Lord Rosebery, in a 
rapid, condensed narrative, tells the story of that dolorous 
time, rightly making the Mutiny of the Nore the crown- 
ing moment of despair. Pitt, however, never despaired. 
He pursued his policy of subsidies and his policy of naval 
warfare to the end with undoubtd resoluti n. It is true 
that there were militury expeditions which up to the 
peace of Aimens had cost the English 1,350 officers and 
60,000 men without achieving any considerable result. 
But his chief reliance was in the fleet, and that was uni- 
formly successful, and upon subsidies. The net total of 
the war burden imposed by Pitt in his first and main 
administration was £292,009,604, of which he only received 
in cash about £200,000,000. In January, 1797, the three 
per cents. fell t» 47. Lord Rosebery thinks that Pitt’s 
finance was well and wisely managed. As a War Minis- 
ter he had peculiar difficul ies to contend with. Europe 
was rotten. He was dealing with dupes, or invalids, or 
self-seekers on the one hand, and with cosmopolitan con- 
vulsion embodied in a secular genius on the other. He 
was, as it were, heading a crusade with a force of camp- 
followers. “It is probable. that some Pompeians saw in 
the great eruption an admirable opportunity for shop- 
lifting; so it was, but it cost the depredators their lives. 
Pitt saw the real peril, but the princes of Europe deceived 
him and t!:emselves and were overthrown.” 


HIS FAILURE. 


The British forces were as useless against Napoleon as 
the forces of the courts of Europe. The army was an 
aristocratic body which had to be led by a prince of the 
blood. The navy was a democratic force. “Collingwood 
was the son of a Newcastle merchant, Jervis of a country 
lawyer, Nelson of a country parson, whereas a military 
command seemed to require nothing more than exalted 
rank, or the seniority which often spelled senility.” 

“The British army was composed,” as Wellington said, 
“of the scum of the earth—the mere scum of the ear.h. 
Largely recruited from the refuse of humanity, it was 
scourged and bullied and abused as if outside humanity. 
These were the soldiers we opposed to the regiments in 
which Ney and Hoche and Massena were serving as pri- 
vates.” . 

Pitt was foredoomed to failure. In all probability the 
grea'est of War Ministers, Chatham and Bismarck, would 
equally have failed. For “it must be repeated again 
that, locked in a death-grapple with the French Revolu- 
tion, he was struggling with something superhuman, 
immeasurable, incalculable. We do not read that the 
wisest and the mightiest in Egypt were able to avail when 
the light turned to darkness and the rivers to blood.” 


PITT AS SOCIAL REFORMER. 


The story of the domestic policy of Pitt during these 
years of war is dark and dismal reading, but it is relieved 
by one notable episode, which Lord Rosebery has done 
well to rescue from oblivion. Pitt, confronted by the 


appalling misery of the poor, brought in a bill which Mr. 
Chamberlain may 'some day revive and carry into law. 
By this bill Pitt proposed to deal with the question of the 
unemployed in a fashion that would have delighted the 
heart of the Fabian Society. 

“A vast new system was to be created—a hiera’chy of 
ju-tices and wardens and guardians. 


In every parish or 
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group of parishes were to be established schools of indus- 
try, which were, in fact, what we have since known as 
Ateliers Nationaux. Their conditions were to be settled 
to some extent by parish councils; but they were in all 
cases to furnish work for the destitute poor. The justices 
and other authorities were to have merely the powers 
of a private employer of labor in regard to them. 
They were to buy materials, they were to sell the manu- 
factured article, they were to fix the rate of wages. They 
could build or hire warehouses; they could buy or hire 
land; they could inclose and cultivate commons for sup- 
port of the workers of the Schools of Industry. More- 
over, in every parish or union, a friendly society was to 
be established. Persons also having more than two chil- 
dren, or, in the case of a widow, one child, were entitled 
to claim exceptional relief. A certain amount of visible 
property was not to debar a person from receiving pa- 
rochial aid. Thereare, indeed, some 130 clauses, more or 
less. One—perhaps the most daring in those days—pro- 
vided that money might be advanced, in certain deserving 
cases, for the purchase of a cow or some other animal 
producing profit.” 
THE ACT OF UNION. 

Liberals on the lookout for a social program might do 
worse than fall back on this bill of Pitt’s, which was 
destroyed largely by the criticisms of Bentham. Turning 
from the dismal story of war abroad and forcible repres- 
sion of discontent at home, we come to a still more tragic 
tale. 

Lord Rosebery’s version of the union with Ireland is 
vigorous, terse, and much more impartial than most of 
the versions with which the public is familiar. The fol- 
lowing passage is eminently just and fair: “It is easy on 
the brink of the twentieth century to censure much in the . 
eighteenth; but is it candid to do so without placing one’s 
self as far as possible in the atmosphere, circumstances, 
and conditions of the period which one is considering? 
To Pitt alone is meted out a different measure. He alone 
is judged, not by the end of the eighteenth, but by the 
end of the nineteenth, century. And why? Because the 
Irish question which he attempted to settle is an unsettled 
question still. He alone of the statesmen of the eighteenth 
century, with the exception of Burke, and perhaps Ches- 
terfield, saw its importance and grappled with it manfully. 
Since then many Ministers have nibbled at it whose efforts 
are buried in decent obscurity. But Pitt’s career is still 
the battle-field of historians and politicians, because he is 
responsible for the treaty of union; and because he 
resigned and did not do something, neither known nor 
specified, but certainly impossible, to carry what remained 
of Catholic emancipation.” 

HIS HEALING POLICY IN IRELAND. 

As for the corruption by which the Union was accom- 
plished, that was inevitable. No other means existed 
whereby what appeared a necessary end under the cir- 
cumstances could be achieved. 

NOT CARRIED OUT. 

“But there was a curse upon it. It drove its very 
author from office in the full plenitude of his authority, 
in the very moment of the triumph of passing it. Never 
did Pitt hold power again, for his last two years of suf- 
fering and isolation do not deserve the name. And so all 
went wrong. The measure of Union stood alone. And 
it was one of the drawbacks of that !uckless measure that 
it left all the remaining machinery of independence when 
it took away the Parliament—every characteristic of a 
separate estate, everything to remind men of what had 
been. It was like cutting the face out of a portrait and 














leaving the picture in the frame. The fragment of policy 
flapped forlornly on the deserted mansions of the capital, 
but there was enough to remind men of what had 
been. ... 

“It was imposible to destroy that Ionian colonnade 
which remains one of the glories of Dublin. So the Gov- 
ernment transformed into a bank the noble hall which 
had resounded with some of th» highest flights of human 
eloquence, which was indissolubly connected with sich 
names as Flood and Grattan and Charlemont, and which 
was imperishably imbued with the proud memories of an 
ancient nationality! Men as they passed murmured that 
that was the home of ther Parliament, which nothing 
had obliterated and nothing had replaced.” 

HIS LAST MINISTRY. 

With the Union Pitt’s Ministry came to an end. When 
he began to prepare to commute tithes his colleagues 
intrigued against him, the King remonstrated, and Pitt 
resigned. He could not do justice to the Catholics, and 
so he abandoned office. That was in 1801. After spend- 
ing thrce years in retirement he came back as Prime-Min- 
ister in 1804, and at once set himself to bring about the 
Third Coalition. Napoleon was threatening England 
with invasion, but Nelson being too much for Villeneuve 
off Cadiz the Emperor posted off to Austria, and at Ulm 
and Austerlitz shattered Pitt’s last great Coalition. Aus- 
terlitz was his death-blow. When he came home to his 
villa at Putney to die—“ As he entered his house his eye 
rested upon the map of Europe. ‘Roll up that map,’ he 
said; ‘it will not be wanted these ten years.’” His last 
sp ech had been delivered a few weeks before at the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet. It was brief and to the point. The 
city was in a furore of enthusiasm «ver Trafalgar. In 
responding to the toast of his health, Pitt said: 

“T return you many thanks for the honor you have 
done me. But Europe is not to be saved by any single 
man. England has saved herself by her exertions, and 
will, as I trust, save Europe by her example.” 


RECENT AMERICAN AND 


HISTORY. 
History of the United States of America under the Con- 
stitution. By James Schouler. Vol. V., 1847-1861. 
8vo, pp. 547. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.25. 


Some years ago Mr. James Schouler, a New Hampshire 
lawyer who had pega various legal works, proposed to 
himself the task of a five-volume history of the United States 
under the Constitution, beginning with Washington’s adminis- 
tration and ending with the inauguration of Lincoln in 1861. 
He has held to his task patiently and steadily; the volumes 
have appeared one by one, until at length the fifth and final 
portion is offered to a public that has grown in numbers and 
appreciation with every succeeding volume. The present vol- 
ume covers the period from 1847 to 1861. It is piescaran, 
the best, fairest, most judicial, and most satisfactory history 
of the period that has yet been written. Mr.Schouler’s work, 
from beginning to end, entitles him to rank with our worthiest 
historians. It is the one complete and trustworthy history 
we possess of the period from the Revolutionary War to the 
War for the Union. 


Siberia and the Exile System. By George Kennan. In 
two volumes, 8vo, pp. 424, 585. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $6. 

Mr.George Kennan’s great work upon “Siberia and the 
Exile System ” is a chapter in the mato? of our own times, and 
any man might deem it a life-work well accomplished thus to 
have written from materials nobly gathered under experiences 
of great difficulty and danger. The series of articles in the 
Century Magazine were counted of world-wide interest and 
importance. The two volumes now issued include the material 


contained in those magazine articles, and very much in addi- 
tion. The work is executed by the De Vinne Press in a mechan- 
ical style befitting its permanent importance. 
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In less thn three months Pitt lay dead. So passed 
away, January 23, 1806, one of the greatest of English 
statesmen. 

PITT’S CHARACTER. 

Lord Rosebery’s analysis of Pitt’s character is subtle 
and lucid. He takes, as befits him, an exceedingly favor- 
able view of his hero. “His life w.s pure; in an age of 
eager scandal it was beyond reproach.” As an orator: 
“Unfriendly critics said that his voice sounded a; if he 
had worsted in his mouth; but the general testimony is 
that it was rich and sonorous. Fox never used notes, 
and Pitt rarely; a specimen of these is given by Lord 
Stanhope. His eloquence must have greatly resembled 
that with which Mr. Gladstone has fascinated two gener- 
ations, not merely in pellucid and sparkling statement, 
but in those rolling and interminable sentences which 
come thundering in mighty succession, like the Atlantic 
waves on the Biscayan coast. And as a constant weapon, 
too often used, he had an endless command of freezing, 
bitter, scornful sarcasm, ‘ which tortured to madness.’ ” 

When they were discussing in his presence what was 
the quality most required in a prime-minister—“ while one 
said eloquence, another knowledge, and another toil, Pitt 
said patience. Rose, after a cloze intimacy, private and 
official, of twenty years, never once knew him to have 
been out of temper.” 

CONCLUSION. 

Lord Rosebery has done good service to himself and to 
his country by writing this book. The next Liberal 
Administration in England will be stronger from a liter- 
ary point of view than most of its predecessors. Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Morley, Sir George Trevelyan, and we 
must now add Lord Rosebery, form a team of four whom 
it would be hard to beat in any English Administration. 
Lord Rosebery having begun to write, will, we hope, not 
allow his pen to be idle. He will be writing despatches, 
no doudt, in 1 ss than twelve months, but he has more stuff 
in him than will ever find expression in blue books, 


ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS. 


With the Admiral of the Ocean Sea: A Narrative of the 
First Voyage to the Western World. By Charles 
Paul MacKie. 12mo, pp. 371. Chicago: A.C. McClurg 
& Co. $1.75. 


In this narrative of Columbus’ first visit to the Western 
World, Mr. MacKie has dealt only with the accounts left by the 
great navigator and those directly associated with him, and 
presents a living picture of the events connected with that 
stupendous achievement. An appendix is added containing 
notes upon the main points in dispute concerning Columbus 
and his career. 


A Short History of England for Young People. By Miss 

E.S. Kirkland. 12mo, pp. 415. Chicago: A.C. McClurg 

& Co. $1.25. 

England is our gg ym and her past belongs to us 
as much as it does to the Engl sh, and ought to be equally 
interesting to us and to them. A short history of England 
adapted to the wants of young Americans has been greatly 
needed, and this volume, upon the same plan as the author’s 
aun” History of France,”.will undoubtedly meet with much 
‘avor. 


Paganism and Christianity. By J.A. Farrer. 
268. London: A. & C.Black. 6s. 


Mr.Farrer puts in a very plausible plea for Paganism, 
which he compares to Christianity. There is, however, the 
suspicion of a desire to present Paganism at its very best—to 
bring forward Marcus Aurelius and Seneca instead of Martial 
and Petronius Arbiter—and to show Christianity at its worst. 
Nevertheless, the book is both well informed and interesting. 


8vo, pp. 
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Mahdism and the Egyptian Sudan. Being an Account of 
the Rise and Progress of Mahdism, and of Subsequent 
Events in the Sudan to the Present Time. By Major 
F.R. Wingate. 8vo, pp. 64. New York: Macmillan 
& Co. $10. 


‘Grammont’s Memoirs of the Court of Charles IT. 
8vo, pp. 599. London: Bell & Sons. 


A volume of Bohn’s Library reprinted, with slight addi- 
tions, from one published in 1846, the translation being that 
brought out by Sir Walter Scott in 1811. 


Mutiny Memoirs. By Col. A.R.D.Mackenzie. 8vo. Alla- 
habad: The Pioneer Press. 


When the Indian Mutiny commenced, Colonel Mackenzie 
‘was a young subaltern officer stationed at Meerut, and this 
volume is a record of his personal experiences and adventures. 


Life in Egypt and Assyria. By G.Maspéro. 

390. London: Chapman & Hall. 5s. 

A very successful attempt to give the general reader some 
impression of life under its various phases among the two most 
‘civilized nations that flourished upon earth before the Greeks. 
It is translated from the French. 


Crown 


8vo, pp. 


‘ 





BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


‘The Story of Jane Austen’s Life. By Oscar Fay Adams. 
12mo, pp. 277 Chicago: A.C.McClurg & Co. $1.25. 


Mr. Adam's purpose in this simply-told story of Jane Aus- 
ten’s life is to place her before the world as the “winsome, 
delightful woman that she really was.” He visited the locali- 
ties once familiar to Jane Austen, and her surviving relatives 
furnished him with much new and valuable material for his 
work, 


Madame de Staél. By Albert Sorel. 
Hale Gardiner. 16mo, pp. 262 
McClurg & Co. $1. 

The seventh volume in “The Great French Writers” series. 

For this series eminent French authors have prepared studies 

of the lives, works, and influence of some of the great writers 

of past generations. The translation is excellent. 

Life of Gustave Doré. By Blanchard Jerrold. With 138 
illustrations from original drawings by Doré. 8vo, 
pp. 415. New York: Macmillan & Co. $6. 


Translated by Fanny 
Chicago: A.C. 


Life of Benjamin Harrison Brewster. With Discourses 
and Addresses. By Eugene Coleman Savidge. 12mo, 
pp. 373. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

By William 

Dodd, 


‘Sir William Johnson and the Six Nations. 
Elliot Griffis. 12mo, pp. 238. New York: 
Mead & Co. 75 cents. 


‘George Gilfillan. By David Macrae. Paper, 12mo. 
gow: Morrison Brothers. 1s. 
A volume of criticism and anecdote of Gilfillan as a man 
a preacher, an orator, and a littérateur. Mr. Gilfillan worked 
for a robust and cheerful Christianity against the narrowness 
and dogmatism which influenced to so large an extent the 
Scottish theologians of his time. 


Glas- 


Behramji M.Malabari. By Dayaram Gidumal. 8vo, pp. 
254. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


Miss Florence Nightingale contributes an introduction to 
this sketch of the life and life-work of the Indian reformer. 


The Convict King. By James Francis Hogan. 8vo, pp. 

236. London: Ward & Downey. 2s. 6d. 

An extraordinary account of the life and adventures of 
Jorgen Jorgensen, one of the most remarkable men that have 
lived in modern times. Jorgensen was successively monarch 
of Iceland, naval captain, revolutionst, British diplomatic 
agent, author, dramatist, preacher, political prisoner, gambler, 
hospital dispenser, Continental traveller, explorer, editor, ex- 
patriated exile, and colonial constable. ; 


A Week’s Tramp in Dickens’ Land. By W.R. Hughes. 
8vo, pp. 446. London: Chapman & Hall. 16s. 


The author has visited every locality connected with Dick- 
ens, either through his novels or otherwise, all of which he has 
‘described with enthusiasm and with skill. 
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The Memoirs of Richard Robert Madden. Edited by T. 


M.Madden. 8vo. London: Ward & Downey. 7s. 


6d. 

Few people know Dr. Madden’s name nowadays, but in his - 
time he was a very well-known personage, especially in Dublin. 
where he was born, and where he spent the first few years of 
his life. He was a great traveller, and numbered among his 
friends and acquaintances Curran, the Irish orator, Lady Bles- 
sington, Count d’Orsay, and the Abbé Campbell, and it is in 
his frequent references to these acquaintances, and in his rec- 
ollections of travel in ny countries in the early half of the 
century, that Dr. Madden’s Memoirs are most interesting. 





ESSAYS, CRITICISM, AND BELLES-LETTRES. 
The Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb. Edited, with 

an introduction and notes, by Brander Matthews. 

16mo, pp. 265. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

Brander Matthews, in his introduction, calls Charles Lamb 
an American, and proves it. This little volume collects Lamb’s 
essays and sketches upon theatrical matters, and the selection 
could not have been better done. Mr. Matthews’ introductory 
essay is itself a piece of notably good writing. 


Shall Girls Propose? and Other Papers on Love and Mar- 
riage. By a “Speculative Bachelor.” 16mo, pp. 137. 
New York: Cassell & Co. 75 cents. 

The author suggests that the present custom of masculine 
exclusiveness in the matter of marriage proposals is little less 
than a survival from Asiatic barbarism, and hopes that the time 
may come when a woman may secure the privilege of propos- 
ing, if she is so inclined. 


On Heroes and Hero-Worship, and the Heroic in History. 
By Thomas Carlyle. 16m, pp. 286. Chicago: A.C. 


McClurg & Co. $1. 

Carlyle, in these six essays, discourses on the hero asa 
oe: illustrated by Odin, paganism, and Scandinavian 
mythology; Mahomet represents the hero as prophet; Dante 
and Shakespeare the hero as t; Luther the hero as priest; 
Johnson, Rosseau, and Burns the hero as a man of letters; and 
Cromwell and Napeleon the hero as king. A very complete 
index adds to the value of the work. 


House and Hearth. By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
pp. 307. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1. 


Thoughts on home-making and home-keeping. Among the 
twenty-three essays in this volume are chapters on “Grand- 
mothers,” “In Society,“ “On the Part of Mother and Father,” 


16mo, 


“The Lovers,” « Marriage,” “The Relations,” “The Mig 
— Plain Wife,” “The Old Wife,” and “In the Sick- 
‘oom. 


Pastels of Men. By Paul Bourget. First Series. 16mo, 
pp. 223. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1. 


The three essays in this volume are entitled “A Saint,” 
“Monsieur Legrimaudet,” and “Two Little Boys.” The trans- 
lation is by Katharine Prescott Wormeley, who has received 
much well-merited praise for her most excellent translations 
of Balzac’s novels. 


Kindness. By Frederick William Faber, D.D. 12mo, pp. 
19. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 50 cents. 


An essay on kindness in general, selected from the works 
of Dr.Faber. The volume is attractively bound in g-een and 


gold. 


The Uncollected Writings of Thomas De Quincey. With a 
preface and annotations by James Hogg. Two vol- 
umes, 12mo. New York: Macmillan & Co. $2.50. 


Imaginary Conversations. By Walter Savage Landor. 
With bibliographical and explanatory notes by Charles 
G.Crump. Six volumes. Vol. III. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.25. 


Pharaohs, Fellahs,and Explorers. By Amelia B. Edwards. 
8vo, pp. 337. New York: Harper & Brothers. $4. 


Illustrations of Tennyson. By John Churton Collins. 
8vo, pp. 186. London: Chatto & Windus. 6s. 


This book is an enlargement of some articles on Tennyson- 
ian origin contributed to the Cornhill a few years ago. The 
chief aim of the volume is to remedy the deficiency, in so far 
as Tennyson is concerned, caused by the neglect which the 
comparative study of literature in connection with the modern 
English and Italian schools has received from the universities. 














By S.H. Butcher. 
$2.25. 


Early Papers and Some Memories. By Henry Morley, 
LL.D. 8vo, pp. 384. London: Routledge & Sons. 5s. 


The chief interest of the initial volume of Professor Henry 
Morley’s collected works lies in the introduction, in which the 
author gives an account of his early struggles as a medical 
man in the country, and his subsequent abandonment of medi- 
cine for literature. The “early papers” deal for the most part 
with questions of health. 


Some Aspects of the Greek Genius. 
12mo, pp. 408. New York: Macmillan & Co. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. . 


‘The Writings of Oliver Wendell Holmes. New Riverside 
Edition. In thirteen volumes. Vols. XI. to XIII. 
Poetical Works, three volumes. Crown 8vo, gilt tops. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 each. 

This exceedingly attractive edition of the works of Dliver 

Wendell Holmes is completed by these three volumes of his 


poems. The poems have been annotated by Dr. Holmes, and 
an index to first lines adds to the reader’s convenience. 


Helen Potter’s Impersonations. By Helen Potter. Tlus- 
trated, 12mo, pp. 263. New York: Edgar S. Wer- 
ner. $2. 


This unique contribution to elocutionary literature con- 
tains extracts from the lectures and réles of famous people, 
the text being so printed that the exact inflections, cadences, 
pitch, and style can be reproduced. Directions for studying 
a lecturer or an actor, and practical hints for the care of the 
voice, health, etc., are given, making it a very valuable book 
of reference for students of the drama. 


Andromaque. A Tragedy. By Jean Racine. Reproduc- 
tion of the text of 1697, the last printed in the life- 
time of Racine. Paper, 12mo, pp. 75. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 

De l’Institvtion des Enfans. Montaigne. Texte original 
de 1580. Paper, 16mo, pp. 26. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Two volumes of the “International Modern Language” 
series edited under the direction of Ferdinand Bocher. 


Songs of Doubt and Dream. (Poems.) By Edgar Faw- 
cett. 8vo, pp. 311. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, #2. 

Mr.Fawcett’s new book of poems may be said in many 
ways to bv the promise of his three previous poetical works. 
“Fantasy and Passion,” “Song and Story,” and “Romance and 
Revery.” 

Poems of Humanity, and Abelard to Heloise. By Lo- 
renzo Sosso. 12mo, pp. 227. San Francisco: E.B. 
Griith & Sons. $1. 


The two divisions of this volume contain eighty-seven 
poems of various degrees of excellence, some of them showing 
much poetic genius. 


The White Doe of Rylstone, with the Song at the Feast 
of Brougham Castle, etc. By William Wordsworth. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by William 
Knight. 16mo, pp. 112. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. 60 cents. 


The Dramatic Works of George Farquhar. By the late 
Alexander Charles Ewald. Two vols., 8vo. London: 
John C.Nimmo. 2ls. 

A handsome edition, limited to five hundred and twenty 
copies for England and America. Mr.Ewald died while the 
work was in progress, and his place was taken by Mr. Robert 
C.Lowe. There is a biographical introduction, as well as nu- 
merous notes. 


A Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, 1559- 
1692. By Frederick Gard Fleay, M.A. Two vols., 
8vo. London: Reeves & Turner. 30s. 


A work of great value to the student of the English stage. 
The arrangement is alphabetical and according to authors’ 
names. The book covers the first thirty years or so of the 


period dealt with by Genest. 
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The Seasons, and The Castle of Indolence. By James 
Thomson. Edited, with biographical notice, intro- 
duction, notes, and a glossary, by J. Logie Robert- 
son. 8vo, pp. 472. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$1.10. 


By W.S. Gilbert and Sir Ar- 
London: George Routledge & 


Songs of Two Savoyards. 
thur Sullivan. 8vo. 
Sons. 21s. 


A selection of the best-known songs in the Gilbert and Sulli- 
van operas, containing words and music, together with 
sketches by Mr.Gilbert. A very acceptable though slightly 
expensive Christmas gift. 

Me- 


Brand. By Henrik Ibsen. London: 


thuen. 5s. 

“Brand ” is one of the two plays on which Ibsen’s position 
as a poet of high rank chiefly rests. It is rather a dramatic 
ae than a drama in the conventional sense, and is a power- 

ul allegory rather than a realistic representation of life. The 
ps is in English prose, preserving all the spirit of the 
original. 


The Dramatic Peerage, 1892. By Erskine Reid and Her- 
bert Compton. London: Raithby, Lawrence & Co. 
1s. 

Revised and corrected by the profession, this annual vol- 
ume of theatrical biographies will prove invaluable to all who 
are interested in the English stage. 


The Bard of the Dimbovitza. By Héléne Vacaresco and 
others. 8vo, pp. 138. London: Osgood, MclIlvain & 
Co. 10s. 6d. 


The songs contained in this volume are peculiar to a cer- 
tain district in Roumania, and are only heard among gather- 
ings of peasant girls, who transmit them by oral tradition. 
They have been collected by Héléne Vacaresco, translated by 
Miss Alma Strettell, and “introduced” by Carmen Sylva. 


Blanaid. By T.D.Sullivan. Dublin: Eason & Son. 


In this volume, the member for Dublin has translated into 
strong and vigorous English verse the old Irish legends which 
deal with the heroes, Cuchullin and Ossian, the love-story of 
Aileen and Baillie, and the conversion to Christianity of the 
O’Corras and King Conor MacNessa. 


Lester the Loyalist. By Douglas Sladen, B.W. London: 

Griffiths & Farren. 

A poem in the metre of _ aranasiiee," and dealing with 
the founders of Canada, chiefly notable for its “get-up.” The 
bock was entirely printed and bound in Japan, and is truly 
charming in appearance. 


Thirty Years at the Play. By Clement Scott. 
Eden, Remington & Co. 1s. 


Mr.Scott takes us back to his early days on the press, and 
discusses the plays and players he has seen, the fallacies of the 
public as to the trade of a dramatic critic, the Ibsenite move- 
ment, and the future of the English drama. 


8vo, pp. 301. 


London: 





FICTION. 


Tales for a Stormy Night. Translated from the French. 
Paper, 12mo, pp. 279. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & 
Co. 50 cents. 


The title of this collection of stories was chosen in defer- 
ence to the belief that stories of the marvellous and supernat- 
ural should be read at night, and by preference on a rainy, 
windy night. The stories are fivein number. “Ghosts” is from 
Tourguéneff; “The Battle of Pére-Lachaise” is from Daudet: 
“A Miracle in Flanders” and “Farewell” are from Balzac; and 
“The Venus of Ille” is from Mérimée. The first two are com- 

aratively modern stories. The others were written more than 
ty years ago. 


Mistress Branican. By Jules Verne. Translated from 
the French by A. Estoclet. 12mo, pp. 381. New York: 
Cassell & Co. #2. 


The many admirers of Jules Verne will welcome a new 


story from his pen. As in most of his stories, in this one the 


reader is taken to various —_ = the borin and picks up 
ormation on the way. 


much useful and accurate in 
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In Biscayne Bay. By Caroline Washburn Rockwood. 
Illustrated, 8vo, pp. 286. New York: Dodd, Mead & 


Co. $2.50. 

A novel, the scene of which is laid off the coast of Flor- 
ida. It is finely illustrated by reproductions from photo- 
graphic views of the ocean and of the Florida coast. 


A Rose of a Hundred Leaves. A Love-Story. By Ame- 
lia E.Barr. 12mo, pp.238. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50. 
An entertaining novel of English life by this favorite 
author. The book * elegantly printed, and illustrated with 
half-tones in vignette style. 


Thais. By Anatole France. Translated from the French 
by A.D.Hall. Paper, 12mo, pp. 205. Chicago: Nile 
C.Smith Publishing Company. 50 cents. 


A story of Egypt in early days, and directly in line with 
the tendency of modern thought. 


The White Company. By Conan Doyle. Three volumes. 

London: Smith & Elder. 31s. 6d. 

Conan Doyle here gives us one of the best historical novels 
which has been published since “Ivanhoe.” Indeed, this novel 
reminds of Scott in no small degree; there is plenty of fight- 
ing, drinking, and eating, but not too mueh blood. The puny 
knight, Sir Nigel Loring, is reminiscent of Don Quixote, while 
the mighty monk, Hordle John, is almost an echo of the re- 
doubtable Friar Tuck. 


Vain Fortune. By George Moore. London: Henry & 

Co. 6s. 

The hero of “Vain Fortune” is a dramatic author, with one 
artistic but not popular success to his credit. He is endeavor- 
ing throughout the volume to work out on paper a dramatic 
idea which floats, butterfly-like, through his brain. The story 
is more like a transcript from real life than a novel, and it is 

rhaps this quality which gives it a certain dulness and 
ncoherency. 


Deck-Chair Stories. By Richard Pryce. London: Ward 

& Downey. 2s. 6d. 

This collection of short stories is above the average in 
quality. They are crisp, restrained, and eminently readable, 
and show Mr. Pryce’s command over his material and his char- 
acters, which was so apparent in his previous work. 


For Lassie’s Sake. By Eleanor Sharpin. London: John 
Haddon. 3s. 6d. 


A pretty old-fashioned love story. A very suitable present 
for young girls. 


The Big Bow Mystery. By I. Zangwill.. London: Henry 
& Co. Is. 


A detective story with an ingenious plot, but the reader 
is wearied by its length. As a short story it would have been 
most excellent. 


Melincourt. By Thomas Love Peacock. Two’ volumes, 
12mo. London: J.M. Dent. 5s. 

Peacock’s stories only serve as pegs on which to hang 
lengthy discussions on the most abstruse and learned subjects. 
The leading idea of “Melincourt,” that of the introduction of 
an ourang-outang into society, is ingenious, and the discus- 
sions are instructive. Peacock was a friend of Shelley, and a 
contemporary of Southey and Malthus, both of whom, indeed, 
he incorporates in his novel under different names. 


RELIGION. 


Year Book of St.George’s Church, Svwyvesant Square, 
New York. 12mo, pp. 248. 


The “Year Book of St. George’s Church” tells of the organ- 
ization and activities of one of the noblest centres of church 
life and of Christian endeavor and philanthropy that exists 
on the continent of America. The study of this little volume 
of nearly 250 pages would be edifying to many a half-dead 
— that is doing next to nothing for the population living 
at its doors. 


Living Theology. By the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
8vo, pp. 225. London: Sampson Low & Co. 3s. 6d. 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. have projected a new series 

of books entitled “Preachers of the Age,” to be contributed to 

7 the best preachers in the Conforming and Non-conforming 

churches. The Archbishop of Canterbury appears in the first 

volume with thirteen characteristic sermons. Succeeding vol- 


OF REVIEWS. 


umes are to be contributed by Dr. Maclaren, the Bishop of 

Derry, Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, Canon Knox-Little, the Bishop 

of Wakefield, Rev.C:H.Spurgeon, Dr.Oswald Dykes, Dr. Fair- 
irn, and others. 


Church Lore Gleanings. By T.F.Thistleton Dyer. 8vo, 
pp. 360. London: A.D.Innes & Co. 10s. 6d. 


A chatty and instructive book concerning the legends, tra- 
ditions, and stories associated with the Church. The chapters 
on the Church Porch, Church Pigeon Houses, Baptismal Cus- 
toms, the Church-yard, the Right of Sanctuary, and Parish 
Clerks are especially interesting. 


The Incarnation of the Son of.God. By Charles Gore. 
Londgn: John Murray. 7s. 6d. 


The Brampton Lectures for 1891 furnish an exceedingly 
able, lucid, and spiritual piece of theological work, scientific 
in its aim and full of literary grace in its execution. Mr. 
Gore is a High Churchman, and therefore a sacramentarian. He 
holds that the fact of the Incarnation is the t instrument 
of the redemption, and therefore he says little or nothing of 
what the old theologians call the Atonement. 


LAW, POLITICS, AND SOCIETY. 


Papers in Penology. Second Series. Compiled by the 
editor of The Summary, at the New York State Re- 
formatory at Elmira. 


The best journal published in this country upon certain 
| nner of sociology comes out of a prison door. It is The 
ummary, edited and printed in the New York State Reforma- 
tory prison at Elmira. The present little volume, “Papers in 
Penology,” is edited by Mr. Z.B. Brockway, the distingushed 
superintendent of the reformatory, and the highest authority 
in America upon new prison methods. It contains essays by 
Mr.Charles A.Collin, Dr. William T. Harris, Hamilton D. Wey. 
and Mr. Brockway upon different phases of the treatment of 
criminals. Copies of the pamphlet may be obtained without 
cost upon application to the general superintendent, 


Municipal Ownership of Gas in the United States. By 
E.W.Bemis. Baltimore: American Economic Asso- 
ciation. $1. ~ 


No one else has made so thorough a study as Professor 
Edward W. Bemis, now of the Vanderbilt University, but for- 
merly a post-graduate student of the Johns Hopkins, into the 
economics of the administration in this country of municipal 
illumination supplies. Dr.Bemis is a firm and unflinch ng 
advocate of the municipal ownership and administration o 
lighting i. and he attempts to prove, by the very latest 
facts, and as a result of much personal investigation, that the 
group of Yap poem in this country which have followed 

e English and German example of owning and operating gas 
fe pew have made the innovation a success from eyery point 
of view. 


Spanish Institutions of the Southwest. By Frank W. 
Blackmar. 8vo, pp. 377. Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press. $2. 


Professor Frank W. Blackmar is yet another of the young 
men who, having pursued advanced historical studies at the 
Johns Hopkins for some years, has entered upon a professor- 
ship elsewhere. He is now professor of history in the State 
University of Kansas, and occupies a good post of observation 
for studies of southwestern institutional life. This volume 
soa the Spanish institutions of early California and New 

exico supplies us in good form with a vast deal of interestin 
poe pte mg treated from the stand-point of a student of politi- 
cal science. 


The Rice Mills of Port Mystery. By B.F.Hueston. Pa- 
per, 12mo, pp. 206. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
50 cents. 


The discussion of free trade and protection is the purpose 
of this book. In the story, an alleged discovery of a method 
of artificially making rice and other necessaries of life is used 
as a cover to a gigantic system of smuggling. These myste- 
rious fra gre ae manufacturing operations gave employment to 
thousands of people, and added in every way to the prosperit; 
of that part of the country. When the fraud is expo busi- 
ness stagnates and prosperity vanishes, and the people clamor 
for free trade with foreign countries. The intent of the author 
is to satirize protection. 


The Negro Question. By J.Renner Maxwell. 8vo, pp. 
188. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


Described as “Hints for the Physical Improvement of the 
Negro Race, with special reference to West Africa.” 
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EDUCATION AND TEXT-BOOKS. 
Chats with Girls on Self-Culture. By Eliza Chester. 
12mo, pp. 2138. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 
Physical Development and Exercise for Women. By 
Mary Taylor Bissell, M.D. 12mo, pp. 108. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 


The “Portia” series ought to prove decidedly successful. 
Eliza Chester’s “Chats with Girls on Self-Culture” will give 
valuable hints on difficult practical points to many a girl who 
desires to make the most and best of her native intellectual 
endowments. Dr. Mary Taylor Bissell’s “Physical Development 
and Exercise for Women” is a companion volume which gives 
the same sort of valuable suggestion upon the manner in 
which young girls may promote their health and strength by 
exercise. 


The Story of Our Continent. A Reader in the Geogra- 
phy and Geology of North America. By Prof. N.S. 
Shaler. 12mo, pp. 290. Boston: Ginn & Co. 85 
cents. 

Professor Shaler’s book will give the student a clear con- 
ception of the geography of the continent by showing in a very 
simple manner the geological evolution of its features. It may 
advantageously be used as a reader in connection with a regu- 
lar text-book in geography. It will be valuable as an intro- 
duction, by the way of our own continent, to the study of both 
geological and physical geography. 


The Study Class: A Guide for the Student of English 
Literature. By Anna Benneson McMahan. .16mo, 
pp. 278. Chicago: A.C.McClurg & Co. $1. 

To make the student familiar with English literature by 
means of the direct -study of its masterpieces, and to develop 
the critical faculty by personal examination of an author’s 
text, is what this volume aims to do. Five different courses 
of study are offered, each group being prefaced by an introduc- 
tory chapter, a list of the best books of reference, and other 
practical helps. 


Electricity up to Date for Light, Power, and Traction. 
By John B. Verity, Member of the London Institute 
of Electrical Engineers. Square 18mo. New York: 
Frederick Warne & Co. 75 cents. 


Mr. Verity describes the various forms of electrical ma- 
chinery in such a manner as to be clearly understood by non- 
scientific readers. The book contains a list of all the companies 
placing electricity in London, and. di ms showing how the 
various services are disposed over the city. A glossary of 


technical terms is appended. 


The Plant World. By G.Massee. 8vo, pp. 222. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. $1. 


Of the making of scientific text-books there is no end. 
Mr. Massee’s belongs to a new series—the “Library of Popular 
Science.” It discusses the past, present, and future of the plant 
world, and makes a very useful introduction to the study of 
botany. 

Star Groups: A Student’s Guide to the Constellations. 

By J.Ellard Gore. With 30 maps. 4to. London: 


Crosby, Lockwood & Co. 5s. 


Those who desire to become familiar with the location and 
characteristics of the various constellations will find Mr. Gore’s 
maps and accompanying descriptions very useful. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
Reference History of the United States. By Hannah A. 
Davidson, A.M. 12mo, pp. 201. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


This book is designed for schools of advanced grade, high 
schools, academies, and seminaries, and is an attempt to con- 
nect history-teaching more closely in method and matter with 
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the teaching and study of history in the college and the uni- 
versity. The subject is divided into a series of topics; under 
each topic questions are asked, and after each question are 
given references to the best accessible authorities. The author 
= the work is a teacher of history in the Belmont School, Cali- 
ornia. 


Barker’s Facts and Figures for the Year 1892. Edited by 
Thomas Whittaker. Cloth, 12mo. New York: Fred- 
erick Warne & Co. 50 cents. 


Contains a vast amount of statistical and other information 
on almost every subject under the sun. The election supple- 


. ment, containing the results of all elections in and since 1885, 


will be found particularly useful. 


TRAVEL, GEOGRAPHY, GUIDES, ETC. 


One Summer in Hawaii. By Helen Mather. 12mo, pp. 
307. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. $2. 
There is so much interest just at present in all that con- 

cerns the condition and prospects of the Hawaiian Islands that 
all literature upon the subject is welcome. Helen Mather’s 
sketch, however, is so slight that it will or disappoint any 
one who goes to it for solid information. It is a most atcrac- 
tive specimen of book-making. 


A Month in a Dandi. By Christina S. Bremner. 
pp. 214. London: Simpkin Marshall. 6s. 
A description of a woman’s wanderings in Northern India. 


8vo, 


My Three Years in Manipur and Escape from the Recent 
Mutiny. By Ethel St. Clair Grimwood. 8vo, pp. 330. 
London: Richard Bentley & Son. 


It was of course inevitable that Mrs.Grimwood should 
write an account of her experiences in Manipur, and her book 
naturally possesses great interest. The earlier chapters, which 
describe her impressions of the place, are followed by a vivid 
narrative of the events which followed the arrest of the Jubraj. 
Altogether a distinctly readable book. 


The Riviera. By Hugh Macmillan. London: Virtue & 
Co. 10s. 6d. 


A new and revised edition of a really excellent work. Mr. 
Macmillan knows his Riviera well, his style is pleasant and 
readable, and his descriptions of scenery are packed full of 
useful information which one does not find in the ordinary 
guide-book. 


My Personal Experiences in Equatorial Africa as Medical 
Officer of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. By 
Thomas Heazle Parke. London: Cassell & Co. 21s. 


Dr. Parke’s volume deserves to be widely read, for it con- 
tains many interesting facts which have not before seen the 
Hane, and as a personal narrative it contains much new matter 
relating to those periods in which he was entirely left to his 
own resources, the many 
excellent illustrations of Mr. Paul 
additional value. 


Dr. Parke writes peogunts, an 
ardy give the volume an 


ART. 


The Art Teaching of John Ruskin. By W.G.Colling- 
wood, M.A. 8vo, pp. 392. London: Percival & Co. 
Ws. 6d. 


An elaborate analysis of Mr. Ruskin’s works, in which are 
discussed the nature of art, imitation, generalization, truth, 
science and art, beauty, imagination, art and religion, art and 
morality, the sociology of art, the — economy of art, 
architecture, decoration, design, sculpture, engraving, draw- 
ing, painting and study, and criticism, : 








CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH. 


Papers of the American Historical Association.—October. 


——— in New York. Edwin Vernon Morgan. 
Amendments to the Constitution of the United States. H.V. 
Ames. 


Demands upon the Executive for Information. E.C. Mason. 
Reform in Study of English Municipal History. Charles Gross, 
The Yazoo Land Companies. Charles H. Haskins. 

The Lost Colony of Roanoke. Stephen B. Weeks. 


All the World. 
The Farm. 
The General's Wire-Puller. 
Our Prison Gate. Col. Barker. 


Antiquary. 


Researches in Crete. Dr. F.Halbherr. 
Notes on Archeology in Sheffield Museum. John Ward. 
Hampton Court Palace. 


The Arena, 


New Discoveries in the Heavens. Camille Flammarion. 
Protection or Free Trade—Which? David A. Wells. 

The Woes of the New York Working-Girl. Edgar Fawcett. 
Whittier, the New England Poet. George Stewart. 

Faith in God as a Personal Equation. C.A.Bartol. 
Association in Clubs and Working Women. Helen Campbell. 
Citizenship and Suffrage; the Yarbrough Decision. Francis 


Minor. 
The Logic of Port-Royal and Modern Science. T.Funck-Bren- 


no. 
Qualification of the Elective Franchise. Robert H. Williams. 


The Atlantic Monthly. 


Joseph Severn and his Correspondents. Henry James. 

A Torch Bearer (Servatus Lupus). Harriet W. Preston and 
Louise Dodge. 

The Transition in New England Theology. A.V.G. Allen. 

The Most Ancient Shrine in Japan. Lafcadio Hearn. 

The Praises of War Agnes Repplier. 

Shakespeare's Richard III. James Russell Lowell. : 

American Characters in German Novels. Lida von Krockow. 

The Bankers’ Magazine. (New York.) 

The Duties of Bank Directors. 

Some More Currency Schemes, and Criticisms of Them. 

Convention of the American Bankers’ Association. 


The Beacon of Photography.—November. 


Printing on Plain Paper 

Art in Photography. 

Wet Collodion Redivivus. James Ross. 

A New Process of Photo-Zincography. 
Shutter Speed. 

Photographic Chemistry. Professor Meldola. 


Belford’s Monthly. 


An Unrepresentative Congress. Stoughton Cooley. 

On the Plains Thirty Years Ago. Champion Bissell. 
Artificial Disturbances in re Atmosphere. B.B. Minor. 
The Reign of the Huckster. Edward W.Searing. 
Immigration? Jay pene. 

American Slang. Charles L. Hildreth. 

Thoughts on Matters Lyric and Dramatic. Fred Lyster. 
The Black Flag in Ohio. Allen W.Thurman. 


Blackwood's Magazine, 


The Russians on the Pamirs. 

The Scene of the Riots in China: Twelve Hundred Miles on the 
Yangtse Kiang. 
New England Puritans. 
Among Cottage People. 

Protecting Color in Animals. Frank E. Beddard. 

Portuguese Republicanism and the Military Revolt. W. Vivian. 
An Italian on George Eliot. 5 

The Rights of Capital and Labor. 


Board of Trade Journal.—November 15. 


Condition of Laboring Classes in Germany and in Italy. 
The Patent Laws of Austria-Hungary. 

Accidents to Austrian Workmen. 

Tariff Changes and Customs Regulations, 


Bookman, 


The Carlyles and a Segment of their Circle.—III. 
The State Recognition of Authors.’ A Symposium. 
The Work of Thomas Hardy. Professor Minto. 
Mary E. Wilkins. With Portrait. 

Mrs. Russell Lowell's Poems. 

Reminiscences -of John Morley. 


Boy's Own Paper. 


The “Boy's Own” Gordon Memorial. 
Hints on Using Hand Cameras, R.A.R. Bennett. 


Cassell’'s Family Magazine. 


Some Animal Thieves. Dr.A.H. Japp. 
In Praise of the Early Bird. 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 


Ships’ Newspapers and their Contents. 

Our Naval Reserves and their Duties. 

Mr. Thomas Catling, Editor of Lloyd’s News. 

A Visit to Marlborough House. 

Mr. W.T. Stead, Editor of THe Review or REVIEws. 
Interview with the Bishop of Ripon. 

Mr. Frederick Greenwood, Editor of the Anti-Jacobin. 


Cassier’s Magazine. 


The Influence of Steam-Jackets. William Kent. 
Methods of Reducing Fire Loss.—II. C.J.H. Woodbury. 
Water-Rams in je aes i Charles E. Emery. 
Electric-Power Distribution. H.C.Spaulding. 
Mechanical Refrigeration. Edgar Penney. 
Steam-Power and the Coal Bill.—II. Thomas Pray, Jr. 
Triple Expansion Marine Engines. 


The Catholic World. 


The Burmans and Buddhism.—II. Dom Adalbert Amandoline. 
The New Stone Age in Gaul. William Seton. 

The Jews in Early Spanish History.—V. Manuel P. Villamil. 
The Labor Problem in Great Britain. Rev.G.Simmons. 
Church and State. Rev. E. B. Brady. 


The Century Magazine. 


Mozart—-After a Hundred Years. Amelia Gere Mason. 
The Bowery (New York City). Julian Ralph. 
The Ocean from Real Life. John A. Beebe. 
Science and Immortality. Augustus Jay DuBois. 
The Golden Age of Pastel. Elizabeth W.Champney. 
meee and the San Francisco Vigilantes.—Unpublished Let- 
ers. 
Chambers's Journal. 


The Science of Society. Mrs.Lynn Linton. 
The Mixed Court of Shanghai. 

Clerkenwell and its Associations, 

The Order of the Garter. 

Fires on Cotton Ships. 


Charities Review. 


Workingmen’s Insurance. Richmond Mayo-Smith. 

A Word to Trades Unions. Jeremiah W. Jenks, Ph.D. 

Manual Training. Mrs. Isa C. Barrows. 

a, ane pa against Beggary. John Glenn. 

Free Food and Free Education. Amos. G. Warner, Ph.D. 
Neighborhood Guilds: an Instrument of Reform. Edward King. 


The Chautauquan. 


Battles of Trenton and Princeton. John C. Ridpath. 
Domestic and Social Life of the Colonists.—II. E.E. Hale. 
States Made from Colonies. Dr. James A. Woodburn. 

The Colonial Shire. Prof. Albert B. Hart. 

History of Political Parties in America.—III. F.W. Hewes. 
Physical Life.—III. Milton J.Greenman. 

National Agencies for Scientific Research. Major Powell. 
Parasitic Enemies of Cultivated Plants. B.T.Galloway. 
The Scottish Language. Rev.Wm. Wye Smith. 

Good Manners for Young People. Theodore Temple. 
Modern Treatment for Insanity. C.R.Hammerton. 

Moral and Social Reforms in operons. George H. Walker. 
Fur-Seal and the Seal Islands. Sheldon Jackson. 

Charles Stewart Parnell. Ralph D.St. John. 

A Trip up the Nile. Armand de Potter. 

Prepared Food on a Scientific Plan. Helen M. Ellis. 
Women as Astronomers.—II. Esther Singleton. 
Qualifications Requisite for Trained Nurses, Lisbeth D. Price, 








CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


The Church at Home and Abroad. 


Lafayette College. Prof. B.W. Owen. 

Synodical Sustentation in Indiana. Rev.R. V. Hunter. 
Brahmos and Christianity. Rev. R.Thackwell. 
Herrnhut. G.D. Matthews. 


Church Missionary Intelligencer. 


og and Human Theories of the Future State. Rev.G.E.A. 
argiter. 
Some Experiences in Uganda. Rev. R.H. Walker. 


Contemporary Review. 


M.de Laveleye on Democratic Government. Henry Dunckley. 
Mr. Christie Murray and the Antipodeans. Sir Edward Braddon. 
The Mimes of Herondas. Andrew Lang. 

Wanted, a Department of Labor. Robert Donald. 

Archbishop Tait. George W. E. Russell. 

"The Memoirs of General Marbot. G.Shaw-Lefevre. 

"The Religious Opinions of Robert Browning. Mrs. Sutherland 


Orr. 
“Canon Driver on the Book of the Law, Principal Cave. 


Cornhiil. 
‘The Mistletoe Bough. 


ud. 
_A Glimpse of Asia Minor. 
The Cosmopolitan, 


From Phile to Wady Halfa. Gebel Effendi. 

Rapid Transit in Great Cities. Lewis M. Haupt. 

My Father’s Letters.—II. (Gen.Sherman.) Minnie E.Sherman, 
With Sherman in his Army Home. Theodore R. Davis. 


wang and Foreign Modes of Entertaining. Mrs. John Sher- 
wood. 


William G. Eggleston. 
Edward M. Alfriend. 
C. Osborne Ward. 


‘Ten Days on the Mississippi. 
Social Life in Richmond During the War. 
Massacres of the Roman Amphitheatre. 


Demorest’s Family Magazine. 


Holly, Mistletoe, and the Yule Log. E.M.Hardinge. 
Women as Smugglers. F. Parkes Watterson. 

The Conquest of Neptune. Capt. Ross Williamson. 
Bear-Hunting in Russia. 

Corsets and Tight Lacing. Dr.Susannah W. Dodds. 


The Dial. 


A Pessimistic Biography of Columbus. C.A.L. Richards. 
"The New “Bartlett’s Quotations.” Melville B. Anderson. 
English Life in the Eighteenth Century. Marian Mead. 
Shakespeare's Avon. Anna B. McMahan. 


. Education. (Boston.) 


Vocation Versus Culture. Hon. Wm. T. Harris, 

Laws of Human Growth. John Ogden. 

School Libraries. M.B.C. True. 

‘The Study of Modern Language. Susan C. Lougee. 

Is the Public Demanding Impossibilities? Henry S. Baker. 


Educational Review. (New York.) 


Lowell as an Educator. Seth Low. 

Action of the Colleges upon the Schools. Wm.C. Collar. 

A Statistical Study of Memory and Association. J.Jastrow. 

College Athletics and Heart Disease. Dudley A.Sargent. 

‘The Seven Liberal Arts. Thomas Davidson. 

Unteeire Methods of Teaching Elementary Reading. F.W. 
arker. 

Practice-Teaching in Normal Schools.—III._E.H. Russell. 

City School Supervision.—III. Thomas M. Balleit. 

—— orary Educational Thought in Great Britain. J.G. 
itch. 

Prof. Laurie on Present Educational Problems, 


Educational Review. (London.) 


Wengen a at Oxford. Annie M.A.H. Rogers and Arthur 
Sidgwick. 

The Medigeval and Modern Languages Tripos. Arthur Tilley. 
The Day Element in a Public School. A.C. W. Tait. 

The Educational Value of English.—Concluded. Prof. Skeat. 
‘The Work before the London School Board. Hon. Lyulph Stan- 


ley. 

‘The Study of Greek at Oxford and Cambridge. W. C. Sidgwick 
and A.G. Vernon Harcourt. 

Possibilities of University Extenison.—Concluded. M.E. Sadler. 

Nautical Training: H.M.S Worcester. 


The Engineering Magazine. 


American Supremacy in Mechanics. Coleman Sellers. 

A Permanent Census Bureau. Edward Atkinson. 

Geology from a Business Poiut of View. E.H. Williams, Jr. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway. T.Kennard Thomson, 
Picturesque Suburban Railroad Stations. Bradford L. Gilbert. 
The Manchestér Ship-Canal.—II. George R. Dunell. 

Impure Water and Public Health. Floyd Davis. 


Landscape Beauty at Newport. John DeWolf. 
Conditions Causing a Cold Wave. T. Russell. 


English Illustrated Magazine. 


Tigers and Tiger-Hunting. Sir Samuel Baker. 

Eskimos: Ancient and Modern. Baron A.E. Nordenskiéld. 
Fashions of the Nineteenth Century. Mrs. Strange Butson. 
Memories of Fontainebleau. Grant Allen. 

On Gardens and Grounds. R. Blomfield. 
Dumbledowndeary Come to Life Again. G.A.Sala. 

Old City Houses. Philip Norman. 

Women on Horseback. C. Anstruther-Thomson. 

The Little Mermaid. 

On the Western Circuit. Thos. Hardy. 


Expository Times. 
Luther’s Psalm. Rev. J.P. Longe | 
Biblical Archeology and the Higher Criticism. Prof. A.J. 
Sayce. 
Fortnightly Review. 


Our Army and its Detractors. B. 

A Rejoinder. Sir Charles Dilke. 
Flowers and Forests of the Far West. 
Compulsory Greek. J.B. Bury. 
eg in Winter. R.J.Mecredy. 
The Canadian Census. J.G.Colmer. 
An Eighteenth-Century Singer. Vernon Lee. 

Phases of Crime in Paris. ughes Le Roux. 

British Administration in West Africa. F. Buxton. 

The Demoralization of Russia. General Sir Frederick Roberts. 


A.R. Wallace. 


The Forum, 
as a by Pensions—Protest of Loyal Volunteers. A. R. 
‘oote. 


Significance of the Massachusetts Election. Gov. W. E. Russell. 

The Jewish Persecution—Its Financial and International Ac- 
pects. A. Leroy-Beaulieu. 

French Feeling Towards Germany. 

Should the Silver Law of 1890 be 

A Plan for a Permanent Bank System. Horace White. 

Bank-Note Circulation—Mr. Harter’s Plan. H.W.Cannon. 

Is Modern Education a Failure? Frederic Harrison. 

Reformatory or Punitive Prison Management? Elijah C. Foster. 

Unregulated Competition Self-Destructive. Aldace F. Walker. 

The Work of Women’s Clubs. Alice H. Rhine. 

Need School be a Blight to Child-Life? Dr..J.M. Rice. 

A Day with Lord Tennyson. Sir Edwin Arnold. 


Camille Pelletan. 
pealed? Jacob H. Schiff. 


Gentleman's Magazine. 


Anuradhapura: A Pre-Christian City. Miss C.F.Gordon-Cum- 
ming. 

A Commonplace Book. Major-Gen. P. Maxwell. 

Goethe’s Mother. Rev. Dr. Joseph Strauss. 

The Great Talkers of the French Revolution.—II. W. H.D. 


Adams, 
The Naming of our Forefathers. W. Wheater. 


Girl’s Own Paper, 


How to Help in the House: Dusting. Dora de Blaquiére. 
How French Girls are get ay Helen Zimmern. 
Out-door Games from Over the Sea. H.Townsend, 


Good Words. 


A Trip to Snowland. Sir G.H. B.Macleod. 

The > -eeg Town in the Highlands—Tomintoul. C.Blather- 
wick. 

Sparks from a Yule Log. G.Winterwood. 

Epitaphs in Westminster Abbey. Archdeacon Farrar. 

The Music of Nature. J.F.Rowbotham. 


Greater Britain, 


The Globe-Trotter and his Works. Sir Edw. Braddon. 

British Bechuanaland. H.A.Bryden. 

The Proposed Periodic Britannic Contest and All English-Speak- 
ing Festival. 

Sir Wm.C. Robinson. 


Great Thoughts. 


Mr.Spurgeon’s Orphanage. F.M. Holmes. 

A Chat with Andrew Carnegie. R. Blathwayt. 

Baroness Burdett-Coutts. With Portrait. 

How Hall Caine Wrote “The Scapegoat.” R. Blathwayt. 


Harper's Magazine. 


The Annunciation. Henry Van Dyke. 
Chartering a Nation (Blackfeet Indians). Julian Ralph. 
The Comedies of Shakespeare—Measure for Measure. Andrew 


Lang. 
A Walk in Tudor London. Walter Besant. 


Help. 


The General Election: Wanted, A Christian Program. 
Open Spaces in Our Towns. 
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The Lantern Mission. 
The Polytechnic Reception Bureau. 
Interview with Prof. Patrick Geddes—The New Education. 


The Homiletic Magazine.— November. 


The Use and Abuse of Time. Rev. John Vaughan. 
Betting and Gambling. Rev. Charles Jerdan. 
The Ten Virgins. Rev.J.Willcock. 


The Homiletic Review. 


Eugéne Bersier. Prof. William C. Wilkinson. 

Biblical Tests Applied to Recent Claims. C. B. Hulbert. 
William Caxton, the Old English Printer. Prof.T.W. Hunt. 
Biblical Homiletics. Charles E. Knox. 

Training Men to Preach. E.G. Robinson. 


Knowledge. 


British Mosses. Lord Justice Fry. 

A Gossip on Ghost Names, Canon Isaac Taylor. 
Dark Structures on the Milky Way. A.C. Ranyard. 
Explosions on Petroleum Vessels. Richard Benyon. 
Sea-Urchins. R.Lydekker. 


Leisure Hour. 


The Land of the Corsairs. S.J.Weyman. 

The Romance of Ancient Literature.—II. W.F. Petrie. 
The Goodwin Sands, S8S.T. Treanor. 

The World's Gold. 

The Hygiene of the Forecastle. R.Beyn 

The Russian Stundists as Depicted by their Antagonists. 


Lend a Hand. 


Marriage and Divorce.—Continued. Carroll D. Wright. 
Washington's University. G. Browne Goode, 
Indian Sign Language. Juliet L. Axtell. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Negro Superstitions. Sara M. Handy. 

Literature in the South Since the War. Thomas Nelson Page. 
The Majesty of the Law—A Talk with Col. J. R. Fellows. 

On House-Furnishing. Frances Courtenay Baylor. 


London Quarterly Review.—October. 


Browning's Life and Teachings. 

Abraham Lincoln. 

A New Study of the Commonwealth: The Interregnum, 
Laurence Oliphant. 

St. Dominic. 

A Picture of London Poverty. 

Wesley his own Biographer. 

Industrial Provision for Old Age, 

Archbishop Tait. 


Longman's Magazine. 


The Coming of Summer. Richard Jefferies. 
More Indian Birds. C.T. Buckland. 
The Story of a Child. James Sully. 


Lucifer.—November 15. 


Mysticism, True and False. 

Chinese Spirits. Mme, Blavatsky. 

The True Brotherhood of Man. G.R.S. Mead, 

The Seven Principles of Man.—Continued. Annie Besant. 


Macmillan's Magazine. 


William Cobbett. George Saintsbury. 
The Experiences of an African Trader, H.E.M.Stutfield. 
The Grand Army of the Republic. 


Magazine of American History. 


Some of Queen Isabella‘s Descendants. Martha J. Lamb. 
Career of Brig.-Gen. Jethro Sumner. Kemp P. Battle. 

The Colonial Meetin -House. Roy Singleton. 

Pen Portraits of Washington. Horatio xe. 

The Code in North Carolina. Stephen B. Wee 

A Forgotten Republic: The Republic of St. Gall §.H.M. Byers. 


The Menorah Monthly. 


Relation of the State to ovality. Rev. J. Silverman. 

Sara Copia Sullam. A Jewess of the Seventeenth Century. 
Cause of ‘the Jewish Persecution in Russia. E.S.Mashbir. 
History of the Jewish Reg ie mara ol of Leghorn. S. Morais. 
A Future Life. —II. enry A. Mott. 


The Missionary Herald. 


Rev. George Constantine. With Portrait. 
Do Missions Pay? Reply of Adabazar, Turkey. Rev. J. K. Greene. 
The Gods of the Chinese. Rev. Henry P. Perkins, 





OF REVIEWS. 


The Missionary Review of the World. 


Foreign Mission Day at Northfield Convention. 

The Sacred Land of Palestine. Mrs. David Baron. 

European Literature in the Mission Fields. F.F. Ellinwood.. 
The Evangelization of Israel. Prof.G.H.Schodde. 

Some Polemical Writings Against the Jews. Rev. B. Pick. 
Jerusalem's Crying Wants. Rabbi A. Ben-Oliel. 


Month, 


The Authenticity of the Holy Coat of Treves. The Editor. 
Catholic England in Modern Times. —II. Rev. John Morris.. 
An Ascent of Vesuvius. H.P.Fitzgerald Marriott. 


Monthly Packet. 


Taormina and its Neighborhood. Florence Freeman. 
Country Society of Yesterday. Mrs. C.H. Hallett. 
Finger-Posts in Faery Land.—VI. Christabel Coleridge. 





Murray's Magazine. 


A 2 of Mr. Geow e Meredith. J.A.Newton Robinson. 
To the Rescue. . Tarpey. 
Women of settling Constance Eaglestone. 

Plates or Bags? R.J.So 

A Plea for the Critics. a. "C. Bailey. 


The National Magazine. 


The Dutch West India Company. Daniel Van Pelt. 

The First Printing in America. Charles Rollin Brainard. 
Fort Ancient. Warren K. Moorehead. 

Madam Knight and her Journal. Frank Allaben. 

The Ohio Society, and Ohio in New York. J.H. Kennedy. 


National Magazine of India.—September. 


Ramprasad, the Saint and Poet of Bengal. peome- Nath Gangulit. 
Some Thoughts on Polygamy. Umapada Basu 


Newbery House Magazine. 


What will be the Future of Religious Education in Elementary 
Schools? Dean Gregory. 

China and its Future. Rev.R. Brooks Egan. 

The Church and the Great Charta. Canta ky te 

Buddhism and Lamaism in Mongolia. Rev. John heepshanks. 

A Sinhalese Theatre.—II. Rev. Dr.Wm. Wood. 


The New England Magazine 


Canadian Journalists and Journalism. W,B. Harte 
Randolph of Roanoke and his People. Albert G. Gosia. 
Brunswick and Bowdoin College. bn ei + ent 
Pen Pictures of the Bosphorus. Alfred D.F.Hamlin. 
Stories of Salem Witchcraft. —I. Winfield 8. Nevins. 


New Englander and Yale Review. * 


James Russell Lowell. D.H.Chamberlain. 
The Official Ballot in Elections. n Rae T. Blake. 





Somé Recent Writings of an Indian Rajah. 
The Higher Education and Practical Life. W.D.Sheldon 
What May We Preach? John §8.Sewall. 


New Review. 


Excursion (Futile Enough) to Paris: Autumn, 1851.—Concluded.. 
Thomas Carlyle. 

The — County Council and the Tramways. Lord Monks- 
we 

The Literary Drama. H.D. Trai 

Monasteries of the Levant Mparhaleod. Hon.G.N. Curzon. 

Of Writers and Readers. Vernon Lee. 

Palimpsests of Prison. Helen Zimmern. 

The Provident Side of Trades Unionism. aad Howell. 

A Study in Mental Statistics. Dr.J.Jastrow. 


Nineteenth Century. 


The German Newspaper Press. Charles Lowe. 

“Hibernia Pacata.” Viscount de Vesci. 

How to Reorganize the War Department. Gen.Sir G. Chesney. 

Gardens. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 

Milton’s Macbeth. Professor Hales. 

The Diminution of Drunkenness in Norway. Earl of Meath. 

Women and the Glove Trade. Miss A. Heather-Bigg. 

— in Immortality: A Reply to Mr.Gladstone. Professor 

eyne. 

A Railway Journey with Mr. Puen ae Ribbesdale. 

A Suggestion for my Betters. Rev. D eee. 

Trade in the Mala Ber ogy rvs Hon. Martin ster. 

Shakespeare and rn Greek. Prof. Blackie. 

Moltke “and Moltkeison, *D archibald F Forbes 

The Labor “Platform” at the Next General Election. H.H.. 
Champion. 


The North American Review. 


Thoughts on the Negro Problem. James Bryce. 
The Three Philanthropists. Col. R.G. Ingersoll. 
The Benefits of War. Admiral 8S. B. Luce, 














CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


_A Great Statistical Investigation. Hon. Carroll D. Wright. 
“Is Corporal Punishment Degrading? Dean of St. Paul's, Poadon 
Italy and the Pope.—II. Ex-Prime Minister Crispi. 
Railway Rates. Gen. Horace Porter. 
“The Workingman and Free Silver. T. V. Powderly. 
"The Quorum in European Legislatures. Theodore Stanton. 


Outing. 


Ceylon Elephants and Kraaltown. McM. Challinor. 
Cowboy Life.—I. A Round- “up. 

Canoeing on the Flathead.—Concluded. James Ollason. 
Photogra rephing Interiors by Flash Lig. W.I.L. Adams. 
The Black Brant at Home. T.S. VanDyke. 

“The National Guard of California. "Lieut. W.R. Hamilton. 


The Overland Monthly. 


Flower and Seed Growing. Ninetta Eames. 

“The Defences of the Pacific Coast. Alvin H.Sydenham. 
The Dead Blue River. John §. Hittell. 

Soil Studies and Soil Maps. E. W. Hilgard. 

‘The Santa Barbara Islands. Martinette Kinsell. 


The Pedagogical Seminary. 


Recent Literature on Higher Education. 

Higher bene ical Seminaries in Germany. W.H. Burnham. 
‘The Trainin Teachers in England. J: Reig: art he 
History of } ethods of Instruction in Geography. J-R. Potter. 


Phrenological Magazine. 
My Experience of Phrenology. W.T.Stead. 


Political Science * ata 


‘The Democratic Party. Prof.A.D. Mor: 
‘The Association of the First Conatems. 
The Single Tax. Charles B. Spahr. 
Sociology as a University Stu Wy: Prof. F. H. Giddings. 
The Social Contract Theory. G. Ritchie. 

Woman Suffrage in Local Government. M.Ostrogorski. 
Lincoln and Seward. Frederic Bancroft. 


Paul L. Ford. 


Popular Science Monthly. 


The Rise of the Pottery Industry. Edwin Atlee Barber. 
Progress in the Lower Animals. Prof. E.P. Evans. 
‘Type-Casting Machines. _P. D. Ross. 

Breathe Pure Air. Rev. J.W.Quinby 

Dress and Adornment.—IV. Religious Dress. Prof.F. Starr. 
Possibilities of Economic Botany.—Concluded. G.L. Goodale. 
‘The Lost Volcanoes of Connecticut. Prof. Wm. Morris Davis. 
‘The Training of Dogs. Wesley Mills, M.D. 

Silk Dresses and oe Hours’ Work. J.B. Mann. 

Dust. J.G.McPhers 

Sketch of Dimitri Ivanoviteb Mendeleef. With Portrait. 


Quiver. 


Common Lodging-Houses and Their Patrons. 
‘The First Work of God. 
Below the Sea-Level. 


Review of the Churches.—November 16. 


‘The Reunion of Christendom. Cardinal Manning and others. 

‘The Methodist Gecumenical Council. With Portraits. 

Figs Regent Street Pol ytechnic. Archdeacon Farrar. 
“Reunion” Trip to Norway. Dr.H.S. Lunn. 


Science and Art.—November. 


‘The Telescope and How to Make It. John Mills. 
‘Technical Education and Legislation. Arnold G. Maddox. 


December. 
‘The Technical Instruction Act. J.H.Reynolds. 


Scribner's Magazine. 


E. H.and E. W. Blashfield. 


Afloat on the Nile. 
(Albert Moore.) Harold Fred- 


A Painter of Beautiful Dreams. 
eric. 
‘The Land of Poco Tiempo. Charles F. Lummis. 


Scots Magazine. 


‘The Chief Mourner. Border Tale. Sir George Douglas. 

Further Recollections of Robert Lee. 

Coaching to Ettrick. 8S. Deans. 

The Industrious Apprentice and his Successors. 

‘The Budding, Perfection, and Fading of the Gothic. 
B. M. Johnstone. 


Caroline 


The Stenographer, 


How Shorthand should be Taught. 
Phrasing 
Rules for Phrasing. Eldon Moran. 
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Strand Magazine.—November. 


Lady Dufferin and the Women of India. 

Fireworks. 

Portraits of Thomas Hard 
Neville, Charlotte M. 


, Corney Grain, Mrs. Reetey Henry 
onge, and Tommaso Salvini. 
London from Aloft. 


The Street Games of Children. Frances H. Low. 
Montagu Williams, Q.C. Harry How. 


Sunday at Home. 


Religious Life and Thought in Belgium 
The Religions of India ay og Pee by Their Temples: 
Temple of Gwalior. Rev.C.M 
Wanderings in the Holy Land. i: 5 Gates. 


The 


Sunday Magazine. 


“A Cup of Cold Water.” Rev. A. R. Buckland, % 
Birds on Their Travels. Rev. Theodore Wood. 

The Aged and Their Claims, G. Holden Pike. 

A Working-Girls’ Club. 


Sydney Quarterly.—September. 


The Present Position of Women. Florence Walsh. 
Tripartite Division of Queensland. H.Courtayne. 
What Parliament Can Do for Labor. B.R. Wise. 


Temple Bar Magazine. 


Incidents in the Life of a Naturalist. 

Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. 

In the Country of the Albigenses. 

My Journey to France, Flanders, and Germany in 1739. 
Walking Stewart. 


The Treasury. 


Co-operation of the Divine and Human, B.B.Tyler, D.D. 
Christianity and the Labor Question. E.G. Robinson, D.D. 
Dr. Briggs’ Biblical Theology. Prof. Robert Watts. 
Benjamin Bushrod E* haee D.D. M.C. Tiers. 

Dr.Stephen Olin. Theodore L. Cuyler. 


The United Service. 


Education in the Army. Major William H. Powell. 

The United States Steamer Michigan. Rear-Admiral F. A. Roe. 
Marshal Augereau. Edward Shippen. 

Personal Recollections of Sheridan's Raid. Capt. Edward Field. 
History of the Frigate Constitution.—Continued. H.D.Smith. 
An Omitted Napoleonic Chapter. Hon. F. Lawley. 


United Service Magazine. 


Field-Marshal Count Von Moltke on the Franco-German War 
of 1870-71.—II. General Viscount Wolseley 

The Present Fortifications of Constantinople and its Environs. 
With Map. Rogalla von Bieberstein. 

Naval Engineering in Warships. Harry Williams. 

The Conveyance of Troops by Railway. Col. J.S. Rothwell. 

Soldiers’ Institutes. Rev.W.Sidney Randall. 

Our Military Weakness in India.—II. C.B.Norman. 

Sandhurst and its Legends.—II. Lieut.-Col.C. Cooper King. 

The Progress of Modern Tactics. Boguslawski. 

The Treatment of German Soldiers. Miles Teutonicus. 

The French Naval Manceuvres of 1891.—I. Translated from 
Revue des Deux Mondes by a Naval Officer. 


Victorian Magazine. 


Carnivorous Plants. A.W. Wilson. 
Hobbies. Isabella Fyvie Mayo. 
Woman’s Relation tothe French Revolution. 


Folkc-Lore. Charles G. Leland. 

Marie Antoinette. Sarah Tytler. 

a Les a Capital of Ceylon. 
‘umm 

Weather Witiom. Benjamin Taylor. 


Thomas De Quin- 


Miss C.F.Gordon- 


Welsh Review. 


The Issue in the Forest of Dean. W.T.Stead. 

The Drink Question and Legislation. W.S. Caine. 

The Eisteddfod. T.Marchant-Williams, B.A. 

The Eisteddfod as a Drag upon National Progress. David Davies. 
Local Government in Ireland. E.F.V.Knox, M.P. 

Welsh Periodical Literature. D.Tudor Evans. 


Westminster Review. 


— Ped the Doctrines of Evolution on Religious Ideas. R. 
/rosbie. 

Federation the Polity of the Future. C.D. Farquharson. 

A Sermon at the Haymarket: The Dancing Girl. 

Free Trade: The New, York Reform Club. Edward N. Vallan- 


digham 
Outoasts of Paris. 


Edmund R. Spearman. 
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J.A.Skene Thomson, 


Military Enthusiasm and Recruiting. 
win Johnson. 


Gothic and Saracen Architecture. 
England and Germany. 


Westward-Ho! 


Lake Beauties of Minnesota. John Talman. 
Farmers and Farming in Russia. Nicolay Grevstad. 
A Curious Hand-book (“Gul’s Horne Booke”). J.Murray. 


THE GERMAN 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Einsiedeln. Heft 3. 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. With Portrait and Autograph. 
Columban Brugger. 
ueen Nathalie’s Memoirs. Ernst Sturm. 
he Burning of Meiringen. 
Aus Allen Welttheilen.—Leipzig. November. 


Travels in Bosnia.—Concluded. G. Pauli. 
Life in Japan.—Conclusion. Clara Nascentes-Ziese. 
The Negro. Dr.W.Sievers. 


Daheim.—Leipzig. October 30. 
The New King and Queen of Wiirtemberg. With Portraits. 
November 7. 
Pfarrer Kneipp and His Water-Cure. 
November 14. 
Johann Svendsen, Composer. With Portrait. 
Von Moltke'’s Letters. . Harden. 
To Siberia 


F. V. Ostini-Mtinchen. 


November 21. 
From Holtenau to Brunsbiittel. (Illus.) H.V.Spielberg. 
' November 28, 
Goethe's Mother. With Silhouette. Dr.J.Wychgram. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—(Catholic.) Regensburg. Heft 2, 
Life-saving Appliances at Sea, (Illus.) G.T. Arminius, 
Christian F.D.Schubart. (With Portrait.) E. Eggert 
A Pilgrimage to the Holy Coat at Treves. 

Heft 3. 
Erfurt. (Illus.) Franz Schauerte. 
Torquato Tasso. With Portrait. Dr.Joseph Rubsam. 
The Shakespeare of Music—Mozart. With Portrait. 
Lilie. 
Portraits of the Leaders of the Austrian Catholics. 
The History of the Manger in the Church, in Art, ete. 
tenbacher. 


Moritz 
J. Lau- 


Deutsche Litteraturzeitung.—Berlin. October 31. 
Review of “Studies in the Arthurian Legend,” by John Rhys. 
W. Goldther 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Berlin. November. 


Stock Exchange Reform. Gustav Cohn. 
Winter Travel in the Hochgebirge.—VI. Rudol Virchow P. 


yiissfeldtf. 
Attica and its Present Inhabitants. <A. Milchhoefer. 
W. Lang. 


Karl Friedrich Reinhard at Hamburg, 1802-1805. 
Reminiscences of Gottfried Keller.—Concluded. A. Frey. 
Mendelssohn at Weimar. Lily von Kretschman. 


Deutsche Worte.—Vienna. November. 
The Latest Prussian Inquiry into the Condition of Agriculture. 
—I. Franz Schlinkert. 
Review of Paul Géhre’s Book.—Continued. Dr.O.V.Springer. 
Frauenberuf.--Weimar. Nos. 10 and 11. 


Sick-Nursing.—Conclusion. Hermine Welten. 
Women Doctors Petition to the Wiirtemberg Chamber of Depu- 


ties. 
Die Gartenlaube.—Leipzig. Heft 12. 
The Disappearance of Lord Bathurst in Perleberg in 1809. E. 
Schulte. 
Die Geselischaft.—Leipzig. November. 


Reform of the Stage at Munich. Dr. Eugen Kilian. 

Cavalleria Rusticana, With Portrait of Pietro Mascagni. 
Merian. 

Poems by H. Fischer and others. 

Friedrich Nietzsche and the Apostles of the Future. K. Eisner. 


Iilustrirte Chronik der Zeit.—Stuttgart. Heft 1. 
Three Hours at the Stock Exchange. A‘ Berthold. 


Hans 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Work, 


The Winter Electrical Machine. 
Wire Work in all its Branches. 


Young Man. 
Mark Guy Pearse. With Portrait. W.J.Dawson. 
The Young Men of India. D.McConaughy. 
“Jerusalem Delivered” and Torquato Tasso. W.H.D.Adams.. 


MAGAZINES. 


Die Katholischen Missionen.—Freiburg (Baden). 


St. Joseph’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Sacred Heart at: 
Mill Hill and Its Work. 


Konservative Monatsschrift.—Leipzig. November. 
Kar] Bleibtreu, Poet. Dr. Eberhard Schalden. 
Insurance for Sickness and Old Age. L.von Oertzen. 
An Alsatian Nobleman: Count Eckbrecht von Diirckheim Mont-- 
martin, Max Reichard. 
Mottoes Inside and Outside German Houses. 
Chronique—German Politics, etc. 


Kritische Revue aus Oesterreiche.—Vienna. November 1. 


The Meeting of the Emperor of Germany and the Czar of Russia. 
The Socialist Congress at Erfurt. 
Schiller’s “Don Carlos” in the Light of History. Ernst V. Zen- 


ker. 
November 15. 


Ten Years of Kalnoky. Dr.G.J.Guttmann. 
The Reform of the Press Laws. 
The So-called Principles of Government. Prof. Josef v. Held. 


Litterarischer Merkur.—Weimar. 


October 17.—Christian F.D.Schubart. 

October 21.—Hoffman von Fallersleben as a Patriotic Poet.. 
G. Schirlitz. 

October 31.—Tolstoi’s Life-Teaching. Dr. W. Bode. 

November 7.—Botho von Pressentin. B.Wolff-Beckh. 


Literarische Monatshefte.—Vienna. No. 1. 
The Poetry of the Future. Margarethe Halm. 
Poems by Felix Dahn, Robert Hamerling, and others. 
Hector Berlioz. O.Slawik. 
November 21. 
K. von Coma, 


Magazin fiir Litteratur.—Berlin. 
Prince Bismarck. A Retrospect of 1847 and 1848. 


October 15. 
C. Grotte- 


Moderne Rundschau.—Vienna. 


Art ae Morals in the Light of Evolutionary Ethics. 
witz. 

Ferdinand Bonn as Hamlet. Robert Fischer. 

Recent Lyric Poetry, by K.F, Meyer and others. 

The Reform of National and Technical Schools. 


J.J. David. 
R. Grazer. 


Musikalische Rundschau.—November 10. 
“L’Ami Fritz” at Rome. With Portrait of Pietro Mascagni. 
Gliick. Heinrich Gliicksmann. 
November 20. 
The Mozart Celebration in Vienna. 


Nord und Stid.—Breslau. December. 


Max Bruch. With Portrait. Robert Ludwig. 
The Christmas Tree and its History. Dr. Alex. Tille. 

Pictures from the Life of the Ancient Greeks. 

The Hanoverian Dynasty on the English Throne. W. Michael. 
Moltke as a Teacher. “IL Felix Dahn. 


Preussische Jahrbiicher.—Berlin. November. 


The Ziethen Murder Case at Elberfeld. Ernst Barre 

The Earth-Spirit and Mephistopheles in Goethe’s “Faust.” Dr. 
P. Graffunder. 

House Rents in Large Towns. Gustav Dullo. 

Political Correspondence.—The Socialist Congress. The Liberal 
Victory in Pomerania. The European Situation. France 
and Russia, Russia and Italy, Italy and France, Parnell, ete. 


Romiinische Revue.—Vienna. October 15. 
The Greek Church in Hungary and Transsylvania. 
German Views of Nationalities in Hungary. 
Schorer'’s Familienblatt.—(Salon Ausgabe.) Berlin. Heft 3. 


Two Kings of Wiirtemberg. With Portraits and Autograph. 
The Helmholtz Celebration. With Portrait. Dr.G. Korn. 








CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Socialpolitische Rundschau.—Leipzig. October. 


Patriotism and Social Questions. 

The Theory and the Practice of Marriage. A. von Oettingen. 

History of French Socialism. 

Social Movements in German Switzerland. C.W.Kambli. 

Chronique of Social Movements: The International Socialist 
Congress, The Woman Question, Christian Socialism, etc. 


Sphinx.—Gera (Reuss). November. 


Laurence Oliphant. 

Hudson Tuttle. Ludwig Deinhard. 

Spiritualist Experiences.—Continued August Butscher. 
Individualistic Monism. Dr.R.von Koeber. 


Stimmen Aus Maria-Laach.—Freiburg (Baden). November 28. 


The Philosophy of Scientific Socialism.—Conclusion. H. Peach. 
What is the Origin of the Name “ America”?—-Conclusion, 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton. A.Baumgartner. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 5. 

Wiirtemberg and the New King and Queen. With Portraits. 
J. Kiirschner. 

Malaga, the Home of Perpetual Spring. (lllus.) H. Walter. 
Temperance Legislation in Germany. Dr.G.Strehlke. 
The Aborigines of New Zealand. (illus.) F.Sicheres. 
Count von Moltke’s Letters to his Wife.—Continued. ( 
German Explorers in Africa. (Illus.) 
The Bismarck Museum at Schénhausen. (lllus.) E. Thiel. 
Stargard on the Ihna. (lllus.) 
Autograph Collecting. E.R.von Mor Susnegs. 
Creosote asa Preventive of Lung Disease. Schmidt Beerfelden. 
T.G. Fischer, the Nestor of the Swabian Poets. 


Unsere Zeit.—Leipzig. Heft 11. 


The Economie Condition of Morocco. Gustav Diercks. 
The Bayreuth Festival. Heinrich Reimann. 
The Spirit of the New Polish Poetry. 


THE FRENCH 


L’Amaranthe.—Paris. November. 


The Tetralogy of the Nibelungenlied; Musical Drama. Edouard 


Schurée. ‘ 
The Russian Story-writers of the Lighteenth Century. E.S. 


Lantz. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—Lausanne. November. 


The French Manceuvres. Abel Veuglaire. 

Graphology.—II. Auguste Glardon. 

Crime and Criminals, A.de Verdilhac. 

eis = Nalaaiari German, English, Swiss, Scientific and 
olitical. 


Chrétien Evangélique.—Lausanne. November 20. 
The Religion and Ethics of Homer. Ch. Luigi. 
Twenty Years with the Mormons, by Mrs. Stenhouse.—IV. 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts.—November 1 


Elie Delaunay.—I. M.Georges Lafenestre. 
Sculpture at Ferrara.—II. Gustave Gruyer. 
Unpublished Documents about Rubens.—IIT. Edmond Bonaffé. 
The New Palace of Museums at Vienna. Louis Gonse. 
Decorative Art in Old Paris. A.de Champeaux. 

Notes on Antique Art. Salomon Reinach. 


November 10, 
With Portraits 


Magazine Francais Illustré.—Paris. 


A Glance at Our Neighbors across the Channel. 
and I}lustrations. Romain Delaune. 
Sully Prudhomme. With Portraits. 


Nouvelle Revue.-—-November 1. 


True Russia, —II. 
Musical Bibliography. M. Camille Saint-Saens. 

The Algerian Insurrection of 1871. Alfred Rambaud. 
Public Charity and Colonization. A.Muteau. 
Taxation Reforms since 1870. Fournier de Flaix. 
Sublime Love. Edgar Monteil. 

Round about Death. H.Guérin Auaety. 
Jealousy. Second part. Jean Prichari. 

The Fundamental Error of M.Méline. M.E. Martineau. 
The Cadastral Survey. Georges Stell. 

The Brisson Scheme. Commandant Z--——. 

Russia in Asia and the Pamir Question. Philippe Lehault. 
Foreign Politics. Mme, Juliette Adam. 
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The Reforms in the Hungarian Administration. Prof. J. H. 
Schwicker. 
Notes from Switzerland. Prof. Bloesch. 


Velhagen und Klasing’s Monatshefte.—Berlin. 


Wild Boar Hunting. (lllus.) Wilhelm Meyer. 
Between Etsch and Adria. (lllus.) B.Schulze-Smidt. 
Jenny Lind. With Portraits. Paul von Szezepanski. 
Art under the Hohenzollerns. (lllus.) Paul Seidel. 


November. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 3. 


The Chiemsee in the Bavarian aie. (illus.) M.Haushofer. 
Preachers of New York. H.O. Miiller. 
Prehistoric Birds. (lllus.) K. Lampert. 
Breakfast in Vienna. (Illus.) R. March. 
The Military Situation on the Russo-Austrian Frontier. 

Engeistedt. 
Photography of Animals in Motion. (Illus.) C.Sterne. 
The Fig Harvest in Smyrna. (lllus.) F.v. Hellwald. 
Professor Virchow. With Portrait. 

Heft 4. 

Seed-time and Harvest. (lllus.) Fr. Regensberg. 
Up the Thames by Boat. (illus.) Wilh. F. Brand. 
Advertising in Berlin. (Illus.) Paul Lindenberg. 
Albinos. Sylvester Frey. 
The Mozart Centenary. With Portrait. W.Langhans. 
The Saltpetre Desert of Chili. (Illus.) Nicholas Rusche. 


N. von 


Wiener Literatur-Zeitung.—Vienna. November 15. 


J.P. Hebel as a Story-Writer. Dr. F.Willomitzer. 
Emil Marriot. J.J. David. 

Ibsen‘s “Rosmersholm.” Antonie Graf. 

Kar! Proll and his Works. 


Das Zwanzigste Jahrhundert.—Berlin. October. Heft 1. 


Count Tolstoi: Critical Study. D. Rudolf ne. 
Rosegger’s Drama, “The Day of Judgment.” E. Bauer. 
Hoffmann von Fallersleben. Xanthippus. 


Poems by A. A. Naaff and others, 


MAGAZINES. 


November 15. 
The Struggle of Man and Nature. M. Emile Blanchard. 
Europe and the Balkan Peninsula. M.Funck-Brentano. 
The Marriage of Mlle. Ogareff. Princess Shahovskoy Strechneff. 
Paul Verlaine. M. Alfred Ernst. 
Sublime Love. Edgar Monteil. 
Storm. Poem. M. Pierre Courtois. 
Ninon de l’Enclos’ Tea-parties. Fernand Engerand. 
The Cavalleria Rusticana. Ernest Tissot. 
Industrial Enterprise: Great and Small. Emile Chevallier. 
On the Shores of the Victoria Nyanza. G.du Wailly. 
Foreign Politics. Mme.Adam. , 


Réforme Sociale.—Paris. November 1. 


A Tax upon Foreigners. M.Vanlaer and others. 
The Condition of the Agricultural Laborers in Germany at the 
End of the Middle Ages. G. Blondel. 
November 16. 
The Relation of Church and State in France. 
Small Holdings in Italy. Prof.S.Spoto. 


A. Boyenval. 


Revue d’Art Dramatique.—Paris. November 1. 


Mothers in the Drama. Marie Laurent. 

Mile. Jodin, of the Thédtre de Varsovie. 

Obsession in the Drama—Maurice Maeterlinck. 

The Drama in Russia, 1890-91. G. Deval. 
November 15. 

Wagner and Meyerbeer. A.Soubies and C. Malherbe. 

Hedda Gabler. Count Prozor. 

Mile. Brillant, of the Comédie Francaise (1752). 

Music Halis of London. M.C.d’Agneau. 


Léon Néol. 
Pierre Valin, 


Revue Bleue.—Paris. October 21. 
Moliére’s “Don Juan.” Louis Ganderar. 
French Schools in the East. C.Coignet. 
Novemter 7. 
Protection of Women Workers in France. 
Friederich Nietsche. T.de Wyzewa. 
November 14. 
The Development of Nationality in the United States—The 


Economic Conditions. E. Boutmy. 
Russia and France under the Second Empire, A.Rambans. 


Paul Lafitte. 
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November 21. 
The Armed Brothers of the Sahara. Ed. Plauchut. 
Notes on a Journey from New York to New Orleans, M. Bouchor, 
Trade Unions in 1791. M. Fallex. 

November 28. 


Ancient Civilization. Louis Ménard. 


Revue du Christianisme Pratique.—Vals (Ardéche). No- 
vember 15. 
The Fourth Congress of the Protestant Association for the Prac- 
tical Study of Social Questions at Marseiltes. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—November 1. 


The Egyptian Question. Part I. 

Wild Ducks, M. René Bazin, 

Sea Ruffians. Jurien de la Graviére. 

ia og Situation and the Budget of 1892. Cucheval- 
ari 

John Moriay, 


Filon 
er ‘Taught Backward According to a German Program, 
Jalber 


Critic, Journalist, and Statesman. Augustin 


November 15. 
Wild Ducks. M. René Bazin. 
The Great Eastern Manceuvres. 
Mme. Ackermann. M.d’Haussonville. 
The Egyptian Question. Last part. 
The Civil War in Chili. M.de tua 6 
Organization of Piracy in Tonquin. Colonel Frey. 


Revue Encyclopédique.—Paris. November 1. 
Portraits of Georges Ohnet, Jules Claretie, Elie Delaunay, and 


Paul Vieille. 
Henry Litolff. With Portrait. Arthur Pougin. 
General Boulanger. With Portrait and other_ Illustrations, 
John Grand-Carteret. 
November 15. 
Joséphin Soulary and His Poems. With Portrait. 
Augustin Ribot, Painter. With Portrait and Illustrations. 
Castets. 
The French National Debt.—II. 1870-1890. E. Hanriot. 
General de Marbot. With Portrait. Viscount de Vogiié. 
~~ ypearance of the Bison in America. With Illustration and 
ap. 


G. Vicaire. 
H. 


Revue de Famille.—Paris. November 1. 
A Military Conspiracy Under the Consulate, 1802,—I, 


Welschinger, 


Henri 


November 15. 
In Iceland. G. Pouchet. 
i. Evolution of the Operetta.—Continued. F.Sarcey. 
A Military Conspiracy.—Continued. H.Welschinger. 


Revue Frangaise.—Paris. November 1 


The March on in Salah. With Map. Edouard Marbeau. 
The Rivals of France in Africa. Africanus. 
The Taking of Valparaiso. A. Lefévre. 
Bulgaria: Population, Budget,-and Commerce, 
November 15, 


Roundabout the Pamir. With Map. 
Maroc and Touat. E. M. Bellaire. 
The French Soudan. The Quiquandon Expedition. 


La Revue Générale.—Brussels. November 7. 


The Social Crisis in Belgium. Ch. Woeste. 
Letters from Florida. V.Watteyne. 
The  eares General Assembly of Catholics at Mechlin. 


With Map. 


A. Nys- 
The "Brussels Conference on Public Morality. Jos. Hoyois. 


Revue Historique.—Paris. November-December. 


Ausone and His Times.—I. C.Jullian. 
The Chronicle of Ekkehard. J. Tessier. 
The Wallachian and Bulgarian Empire. A.D. Xenopal. 
General Gobert. 1760-1763. I.P. Vauchelet. 


THE ITALIAN 


La Civilta Cattolica.—November 7. 
The New National Plébiscite: Rome. October 2, 1891, 
Lynch Law in the United States. 
Preceptive and Directive Rubrics. 
November “8 


October 2, According to Sig. Bongh 
The Mi rations of the ittites a rieitieiaiiten: 


trations of Antique Pottery. 


With Illus- 


Sacred Musie and Ecclesiastical Regulations. 





OF REVIEWS. 


Revue de l'Hypnotisme.—Paris. November. 


Hypnotism ons Suggestion. J. Delboeuf. 
Thought Reading.—Conclusion. Prof. J. de Tarchanoff. 
Cataleptic Phenomena in Hypnotism. Dr.A.Tamburini. 


Revue Mensuelle de 1I’Ecole d’Anthropologie.—Paris. No- 
vember 15. 


Human Industry in the Stone Age. A.de Mortillet. 
= of the Congress at Marseilles for the Advancement of 
ience. 


Revue du Monde Catholique.—Paris. November 1, 


The Spirit of the End of the Century. G.Gandy. 
Notes on Socialism. Urbain Guérin. 

France and Tonkin.—Concluded. L. Robert. 
The Austrian Alps.—Continued. Gaston Maury. 





Revue Philosophique.—Paris. November. 


The Origin of our Intellectual and Cerebral Structure.—I. Ac- 
cording to Kant. A. Fouillée. 

Will as a Factor in Belief. Gourd. 

Criminal and Penal Studies. G. Tarde. 


Revue des Questions Scientifiques.—Brussels. 


Instinct, Knowledge, and Reason. Ch.de Kirwan. 

The Flora of Chan- -Toung. A.A. Fauv 

The Nature of Chemical pe eeepn ne H. de Greeff. 

Malthusianism. Ed. Van der Smissen. 

Microbes and Hygiene. Dr. Moeller. 

ao = on Light and its ‘applications —Conclusion. 
ilbe 


October. 


Revue Rose.—Liége. November 1. 


Our Program. 
Historical Errors—Roland de Lattre. 


Microbes. Daemon. 

Revue ee November 7. 
The Flight of Birds. V. Tati 
Bacteriological Analysis of Water. G. Roux. 


November 14. 
Rotatory Power and Molecular Structure. J.A.le Bel. 
An Ostrich Farm in South Africa. (Illus.) 
The Population of the United States According to the Latitude 
and Longitude. V.Turquan. 
November 21. 
The Touat Question in the Sahara. 
November 28. 
Thomas Sydenham and His Work. A Laboulbéne. 


Revue Socialiste.—Paris. November 15. 


Socialism, or the Universal Law of Solidarity. Dr.J.Pioger. 
The Abolition of Contract and Piecework. L. Bert trand. 
Cabet and the Icarians. A. Holynski. 
The New Tariff and the Interests of Labor. M.Charnay. 
The Socialist Congress at Erfurt.. Benoit Malon 
The Social Movement in France, etc. 
Revue de Théologie.—Montauban. November 1. 


Charles Bois. Arbousse-Bastide. 
The Interpretation of the m= J of Solomon. _C. Brust 
The yn “y the Electing Principle in the Election a Bishops. 


. Sayo 
A New Theory of the Redemption. Paul Fargues. 


L'Université Catholique.—Lyons, 
The Defence of our Colonies. C.Chabaud-Arnault. 
The Actual Condition of French Protestantism.—Continued. 
Cardinal 7 According to His Diplomatic Correspondence. 


A. Riv: 
The Right, of Association. Emmanuel Voron. 


MAGAZINES. 


La Nuova Antologia.—November 1. 
Physical Exercises and Games in Schools. A. eg 
The Suspension of the New Railway Works. A. T. de Johannis. 
On pe ee of the Last Dramatic Competition. A. Fran- 
chetti 
Hypnotism and Spiritism. E.Sciamanna. 
Recollections of Old Pasquale, A. Gabelli. 
Across the Pamir. Mutius. 


; - ._ November 16. 
Constitutional Experiments | in Italy, from 1796-1815. L. Palma. 








CONTENTS O17 REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Siberia ad George Kennan's Revelations. L.Dal Verme. 

Hypnotism and Spiritism.—Continuation. E.Sciamanna. 

From Glunda to Asmara. Travels in Abyssinia. F. Martini. 

Vincenzo Vela and Niccolo Barabino. Two Recent Italian Art- 
ists. A. Venturi. 


La Rassegna Nazionale.—November !. 


The National Society for the Support of Italian Catholic Mis- 
sions. F.Lampertico. 

New Zealand and Its Inhabitants, A. Brunialti. 

Professor Lippmann‘s Colored Photographs. F. Grassi. 

Carlo Maria Curci. A Sketch. Dino. 

Zoroaster. Translated from the English of F. Marion Crawford 
by Pietro Macchi. 

Six oe ogg by His Holiness Pope Pius IX.. Ed. by P. C. Della 

pina. 
November 15. 

A. Stoppani. 

. Cobianchi. 

G. Rondoni. 


‘The Exemeron. —III. 
The Vienna Congress of 1815. 
Some Historical Books and Pamphlets. 


THE SPANISH 


L’Aveng.—November. ( 
nee Psychology, as Studied byaSmoker. J.M.Guar- 


ia. 
Popular Songs and Lyric Drama, A.Cortada, 
Wine. Joseph Brunet y Bellet. 


Espafia Moderna.—November 15. 


Grevecne Connected with Columbus. Prospero Peragalla. 
ose Zorrilla, Critical Study. Isidoro Fernandez Florez. 


THE DUTCH 


Elsevier's Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—November. 


Willem Roelofs. (lllus.) H.Smissant. 

Parisian Shadows. (lllus.) Johando Muster. 

A Sixteenth-Century Puzzle. (Illus.) Reinia D.Verbull. - 

River and City. Sketchesof Rotterdam. (illus.) L.J. Plemp 
van Duiveland. 

J. A. Or Thijns in 1853. With Portrait. A.W. Stell- 
wajen. 
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Zoroaster. Translated from the English of F. Marion Crawford, 
by Pietro Macchi. 
The Old Sicilian Constitution. Duke of Gualtieri. 
A Speech of Decentralization. Signor Prinetti. 
Robert Walpole. A Critical Sketch. G. Boglietti. 
iy Roberti (a Recently Deceased Musician). V. di Marmo- 
 rito. 


La Scuola Positiva.—October 30. 


~— Law in the Neapolitan Provinces, 1809-1815. B. 
roce. 

The Exclusion from the Code of the “Nomen Juris.” G. Fioretti. 
Art. 389: Obscene Publications and Exhibitions. L. Carelli. 
The Social Cure for Alcoholism, A. Zerboglio. 

Journalistic Convictions. G.A. Bianchi. 


Rivista Internazionale d'Igiene. 


The Congress for the Study of Tuberculosis, Paris, 1891. A. 


Montefusco. 
The “Police des Moeurs” and the Nicotera Decree. E. Fazio. 


MAGAZINES. 


Revista Contemporanea.—October 30, 
The Orientalists’ Congress. Don Bernardino Martin y Mingnez. 
A Vjsit to Gibraltar. Don Eliseo Guardiola Valero. 
Petroleum and Its Products. Don Jose Rodriguez Mourelo, 
The Antiquity and Importance of Spanish Journalism, Don 
Juan P.Criado y Dominguez. 
November 15. 
The Women of Lugo (Galicia). Don J. Rodriguez Lopez. 
Forms of Government. Don Damian Isom. 


MAGAZINES. 


De Gids.—November. 
Switzerland and the Swiss. J.H.Hooijer. 
A Journey to the South Coast of Java. Dr.J.T.Van Bemmden. 
The Uncertainty of Landed deg ce and the Effect of the Tor- 

rens System. A.C.W. Van Woerden. 
Victor Hugo’s “Dieu.” A.J. Bronwer. 
Vragen des Tijds.—November. 

The Right of Registration. M.W.F.Trenb. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Nordisk Tidskrift.—Stockholm. 
Universities and How They were Formed. Hjalmar Edgren. 
Norse Influence on English Literature in the Eighth and Ninth 
Centuries. Jon Stefansson. 
Travels in Egypt. Karl Piehl. 
Who Is Rembrandt? G.Géthe. 


Samtiden.— Bergen. 
Widow Berg. Mons. Lie. 
With Prof.Secard. Mons. Lie. 
Maurice Maeterlinck. Belgian Dramatist. W. Archer. 
Social Conditions in Australia. 


October. 


Skilling Magazin.—Christiana. No. 44, 
Through Siberia in Winter. George Kennan. 
Moltke on the War of 1870-71. ; 


No. 45. 
Fredrik Petersen. With Portrait. 
Poisonous Reptiles. Karl Vogt. 

No. 46, 


Bernt Johannsen. With Portrait. H.J. 
The German Socialists, A. Raedder. 


Tilskueren.—Copenhagen, 
Dutch Art. Lig Shoei oe 
The Relations Between the English and the Scandinavians. 
Prof. N. Fredrikssen. 
New Italian ee oe Dr. Schandorph. 
Thomas Carlyle. Jul.Schovelin. 
The Degeneration of the Race through Culture. Dr. Kaar- 


berg. 


October-November. 





See Se ee 












A. Arena. 

A.A.P.S. Annals of the Am. Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 

A.C Australasian Critic. 

A. C.Q. Am. Catholic Quart. Review. 

All W. All the World. 

A. M. Atlantic Monthly. 

Ant. Antiquary. 

A. Q. Asiatic Quarterly. 

A. R. Andover Review. 

A. Ree. Architectural Record. 

Arg. Argosy. 

As. Asclepiad. 

Ata. Atalanta. 

Bank. Bankers’ Magazine. 

Bel. M. Belford’s Monthly. 

Black. Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Bk.-wm. Bookworm. 

Bkman. Bookman. 

= Beacon of Photography. 


B. 0. P. Boy’s Own Paper. 

B. T. J. Board of Trade Journal. 

C. Cornhill. 

Cal. R. Calcutta Review. 

Cape I. M. Cape Illustrated ‘Mag. 

Cc. F. M.  Cassell’s Family Magazine. 
Chaut. Chautauquan. 

Ch.H.A. Church at Home and Abroad. 
Ch. Mis. I. Church Missionary Intelligen- 
cer and Record. 

Ch. M. Church Monthly. 


Ch. Q. Church Quarterly Review. 
C. J. Chambers’s Journal. 
A. Century Magazine. 


Cas. M. Cassier’s Magazine. 
C. Rev. Charities Review. 


Cos. Cosmopolitan. 

C. R. Contemporary Review. 

Crit. R. Critical Review. 

Cc. 8. J. Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 
Cc. W Catholic World. 

D. Dial. 

Dem. Demorest’s Family Magazine. 
D. R. Dublin Review. 


Econ. J. Economic Journal. 
Econ. R. Economic Review. 
Ed. L. Education (London). 
Ed. R. Educational Review. 


Ed. B. Education (Boston). 

Eng. M. Engineering Magazine. 

E. H. English Historical Review. 

. English Illustrated Magazine. 
E. R. Edinburgh Review. 

Esq. Esquiline. 

Ex. Expositor. 

F. Forum. 


INDEX TO PERIODICALS 








Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index. 





Fireside. 
Fortnightly Review. 


Goldthwaite’s Geographical 


Magazine. 

Great Britain. 

Gentleman's Magazine. 

Girl’s Own Paper. 

Great Thoughts. 

Good Words. 

Help. 

Harper's Magazine. 

Highland Monthly. 

Homiletic Review. 

Home Maker. 

Health Record. 

eer 

Igdrasil. 

Internat] Journal of Ethics. 

Indian Magazine and Review. 

Irish Ecclesiastical Record. 

Irish Monthly 

Journal of Education. 

Jewish Quarterly. 

. Journal of the Military Ser- 
vice Institution. 

Journal of the Ass’n of En- 
gineering Societies. 

. Journal of the Royal Colonial 
Institute. 

Juridicial Review. 

Knowledge. 

King’s Own. 

Lend a Hand. 

Lamp. 

Leisure Hour. 

Lippincott’s Monthly. 

Longman’s Magazine. 

London Quarterly Review 

Ladies’ Treasury. 

Lucifer. 

Ludgate Monthly. 

Lyceum. 

Month. 

Macmillan’s Magazine. 

Magazine of Am. History. 

Monthly Chronicle of North 
Country Lore and Legend. 

Menorah Monthly. 

Missionary Review of World. 

Missionary Herald. 

Methodist New Connexion. 

Monist. 

Monthly Packet. 

Methodist Review. 

Murray’s Magazine. 

North American Review. 

















Nat. Nationalist. 
-; ae National Review. 
Nat. M. National Magazine. 
Nineteenth Century. 
New Englander and Yale Re- 
view. 
New England Magazine. 
New Review. 
House Magazine. 
Nature Notes. 
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Day. 
Overland Monthly. 
Papers = American Histori 
cal Ass 

Palestine ‘Exploration Fund. 
People’s Friend. 

Photo. g Photographic Quarterly. 

M 
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. Photographic Review. 

. Phrenological Magazine. 
P. L. Poet Lore. 

| i Presbyterian Quarterly. 


Pp; Presbyterian and Reformed 
a ig 

Fr. mel Science Monthly. 

P. 8. Q itical Science Quarterly. 


Psy. R. Hes = na of the Society for 

Psychical Research. 
i iver, 
8: 5.Econ. uarterly Journal of Eco- 
. nomics. 

Q. J. G. S. Quarterly Journal of the Geo- 
logical Society. 

Q. R. Far Review. 
eview of Reviews. 


5. Sun, 

Scot. G. M. Scottish Geographical Maga- 
zine, 

Scot. R. Scottish Review. 


Scots. Scots Magazine. 
Scerib. Scribner’s Magazine. 
Str. Strand. 


Sun. M. ‘Sunday Magazine. 
om. H. Sunday at Home. 


Fm an r. 

Tin. Tinsley’s Magazine. 

Treas, Treasury. 

U. 8. United Service. 

U.S. M. United Service Magazine. 

W. P. M. Wilson’s Photographic Maga- 
zine. 

W.AH. Westward Ho! 


a. aide Welsh Review. 
Westminster Review. 

y EK Young England. 

i. a. Young Man. 





[It has been found necessary to restrict this Index to periodicals published in the English language. All the 


articles in the leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. ] 


Africa: 


British Bechuanaland, H. A. Bryden, GB, Nov. 
British Administration in West Africa, F. Buxton, 
Experiences of an African Trader, H:E. M. Studfield, Mac. 
Ancient Literature, Romance of, W.F. Petrie, LH. 
Animals, Progress in the Lower, Prof. E. P. Evans, PS. 


Animal Thieves, Dr. A.H. Japp, CFM. 


Annunciation, The, Henry Van Dyke, Harp. 
Antipodeans, Christie Murray and the, Sir 


Unless otherwise specified, all references are to the December numbers of periodicals. 





FR. 


dward Braddon, OR. 





The Progress of Modern Tactics, USM. 


Treatment of German Soldiers, USM. 


Military Enthusiasm as a Means of Recruiting, USM. 
The Fortifications of Constantinople, USM. 
The Grand Army of the Republic, Mac. 


Arnold, Sir Edwin, Poem by, “The No Dance,” CR. 
Arts, The Seven Liberal, Thomas Davidson, Ed 
Asia Minor, A Glimpse of, C. 


ae aati A Pre-Christian City, C. F.Gordon-Cumming, Astronomy: 
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